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PREFATORY NOTE. 

HHHE Notes contained in this volume are a fragment of a 
-■- Commentary on the New Testament which was definitely 
planned in 1860. For some time Dr Lightfoot, Dr Hort and 
myself had discussed the question in various forms; and in the 
spring of that year 1 a scheme for the distribution of the Books 
was adopted which guided in a great degree our later work. The 
Epistles of St Paul were assigned to Dr Lightfoot : the Synoptic 
Gospels, the Acts and the Epistles of St James, St Peter and 
St Jude to Dr Hort : the Gospel and Epistles of St John fell to 
me. Two books were not finally assigned, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Apocalypse. Dr Lightfoot was unwilling to 
undertake the former, nor could I undertake the latter. There 
was hope for a time that Dr Benson would have dealt with the 
Epistle to the Hebrews 2 , and he has in fact left an exposition of 
the Apocalypse which will I trust be published before long. 

No detailed method was adopted for the execution of the 
work ; but we were fully agreed on general principles. It seemed 
to us that the New Testament should 'be interpreted as any 
other book/ with loyal obedience to the strictest rules of criti- 
cism, to the most exact scholarship, and to the frankest historical 
inquiry. So only, we believed, could the unique character of the 
Scriptures be rightly appreciated as ' containing all things neces- 
sary to salvation/ There were natural differences between us in 
the application of our principles: one looked primarily to the 
vivid realisation of the original meaning of the text, another to 

1 Life of Hort i. 417 (April i860). * Id. 1. 422. 
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the determination of the elements of philosophical theology which 
it contained, another to the correspondences of different parts of 
the apostolic records which suggest the fulness of the vital harmony 
by which they are united. But varieties of temperament never led 
to the least departure from the common endeavour to interpret 
the text with scrupulous and unprejudiced fidelity without any 
assumption or any reserve. This, we held, was required by the 
divine claims of the Books themselves. "'A number there are* 
" says Hooker ' who think they cannot admire as they ought the 
" ' power of the word of God, if in things divine they should attribute 
" ' any force to . man's reason/ The circumstances which called 
" forth this remark contrast strangely with the main controversies 
" of the present day ; but the caution is equally needed. The 
" abnegation of reason is not the evidence of faith, but the confes- 
" sion of despair. Reason and reverence are natural allies, though 
"untoward circumstances may sometimes interpose and divorce 
"them 1 ." The records, we held, bring us into fellowship with 
the living Lord. "Though the Gospel is capable of doctrinal 
" exposition, though it is eminently fertile in moral results, yet its 
" substance is neither a dogmatic system nor an ethical code, but 
"a Person and a Life 2 ." 

As soon as the plan was formed Dr Hort began to work at the 
Synoptic Gospels 8 . Interesting discussions arose as to questions 
which would require to be dealt with in the Introduction, and the 
rough list which Dr Hort gives in a letter of December nth i860 
shews the large view which he took of the task committed to 
him 4 . Afterwards a joint volume of Essays suggested by ' Essays 
and Reviews ' was considered as preparatory to the Commentary 5 , 
but the plan fell through under the pressure of other engage- 
ments. 

Before very long Dr Hort turned from the Synoptic Gospels to 
the Catholic Epistles. In 1862 he was 'not without hopes of 
' getting [a volume containing St James, St Peter, and St Jude] 

1 Lightfoot, "Preface to Galatians, pp. » Life 1. 423 (May i860); 439; 434 ff. 
xif. 1865. 4 Li f e 1. 434 f. 

2 Lightfoot, Preface to Pkilippians, b Life 1. 438. 
p. ix. 1868. 
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'to press before the end of [the] next year 1 .' The work on 
St James was pressed on through serious interruptions 3 . In 1864 
he writes : ' by way of work I do nothing 8 but St James and N.T. 
'text'; and a little later, 'whenever I have leisure, I sit down to 
'St James, where I now feel myself really afloat. Some sixty 
' pages are actually written V He purposed at that time to publish 
this Epistle in a separate volume, with a series of illustrative 
Essays of which he fixed the subjects provisionally 5 . St James 
was one of the first subjects on which he lectured at Cambridge •. 
And Dr J. B. Mayor expressed in the dedication to him of his 
own edition of the Epistle, which appeared shortly after Dr Hort's 
death, with what high expectation the completion of his St James 
was looked for 7 . 

As Hulsean Professor Dr Hort lectured on 1 Peter in the 
Easter Terms of 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1887 and in the October 
Term of 1882 : as Lady Margaret's Professor in the Easter Term 
of 1892, the last course of Lectures which he delivered 8 . The 
present volume contains the portions of these Lectures which 
were either fully or approximately prepared for the press 9 . And 



1 Life 1. 452. 4 Life 11. 7. 

2 Life 1. 470 f. ; ix. 7 f.; 13; 35. 6 Life 11. 49. 

3 Life 11. 4. * Life 11. 173, 229. 

7 Viro Heverendo 

F. J. A. HORT S.T.P. 

sacri textus ad pristinam formam revocandi 

diligentissimo peritissimoque auctori 

haec qualiacumque studia 

quae utinam dimcillimee epi&tol® lectoribus 

splendidiorem lucem editionis Hortianae jam dudum desiderantibus 

aliquid saltern lucis afferre possint 

a vetere amico et condiscipulo 

Dedicantur 

1892. 

8 It may be of interest to add that " was written oat by Dr Hort in a final 
the last Lecture dealt with 1 Peter i. "form as far as p. 34, col. 2, line 6. 
1 7-719* ' ' From that point his MS. required from 

9 Dr Chase has kindly given me the " time to time some slight verbal revi- 
f olio wing account of his own work in " sion : the sentences had sometimes to 
editing the MS.: "The Commentary " be readjusted or expanded. From that 
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while the fragment cannot but cause the keenest regret as being 
only a fragment, yet it is sufficiently varied in its contents to give 
an adequate view of Dr Hort's method, and to indicate and justify 
lines of inquiry which may be pursued fruitfully, and, as I trust, 
to remove some misunderstandings of passages in his other books. 
The first characteristic of Dr Hort as an interpreter which will 
strike his readers is, I think, his remarkable power of setting aside 
all traditional opinion in examining the text before him. He 
takes nothing for granted. He regards no traditional view as 
valid through long acceptance. He approaches each record, each 
phrase, as if it came to him directly from its author. He asks at 
once naturally and without effort ' What did the words mean to him 
who wrote them and to those who first received them V In this 
there was no disparagement of the results of Christian life and 
thought. Few indeed studied more widely and carefully the 
biblical writings of all ages than Dr Hort himself; but he felt 
that, if we are to comprehend truly the message which the N.T. 
enshrines, we must go back and dismiss as far as possible all the 
associations which have gathered round familiar phrases. The 
result is a singular freshness and originality of treatment, which 
conveys to the student a vivid sense of the reality of the record. 
We are taken beyond formulated dogma and ecclesiastical organi- 
sation to contemplate the first action of the divine life through 
which in due time both were determined ; and discern how both 
were shaped through a growth, answering to a vital law operating 
freely from within and not regulated by rules imposed from with- 
out. 

" point also I am responsible for the "tural and other; those to the lxx. I 

" translations at the head of the several " have coordinated with the Cambridge 

" notes; but these renderings are based "Edition. 

"upon and, where possible, taken from "I have added a very few foot-notes 

44 the Commentary. " enclosed in square brackets. These 

44 Of the additional notes, the first 4< will explain themselves." 

44 was in a rougher state than the other I may, I feel sure, venture on behalf 

44 two. The latter were in a final form of Dr Hort's friends to express the deep 

4( except the last page of that on the gratitude which we feel to Dr Chase for 

44 Provinces. the admirable skill with which he has 

44 1 have verified the references, scrip- fulfilled a delicate and difficult task. 
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2. Closely connected with this independent directness of 
interpretation is the keen historical insight with which Dr Hort 
marks the characteristic lessons of minute details. In a few 
sentences (pp. 4, 5) he places St Peter in his true relation to 
St Paul, and traces with subtle care the influence of the Epistles 
to the Romans and to the Ephesians on 1 Peter. Thus the 
spiritual forces of the Apostolic age are shewn in their actual 
working; and even more remarkable are the signs which he 
notices of the influence of the Lord's words upon Christian 
language (e.g. p. 18 a; 78 a). Such breadth and minuteness of 
view, free from every prepossession, gives special weight to his 
judgment on the genuineness of books which have been questioned 
(e.g. p. 6 the Pastoral Epistles) ; and to his sharp condemnation of 
' the dream of a Christianity without Judaism '...which, 'though it 
' could make appeal to a genuine zeal for the purity of the Gospel, 
' was in effect an abnegation of Apostolic Christianity ' (p. 57 b). 

3. Unwearied thoroughness was a necessary condition of this 
type of study. In enumerating the questions which required to 
be dealt with as preparatory to the proposed Commentary Dr 
Hort set down : ' The principles of N.T. lexicography, especially 
'the deduction of theological terms from O.T. usage, usually 
'through the medium of the LXX.'; and 'generally the principle 
' that the N.T. is written in terms of the O.T/ In correspondence 
with these theses, the Notes are a treasury of historical philology. 
Almost every page gives examples of the gradual fashioning of 
some word for its use in the N.T., and records both parallelisms 
with the LXX. and differences from it, guarding alike the indepen- 
dence of the Apostolic writers and their obligations to an earlier 
generation. 

4. Independence, insight, thoroughness, were all subsidiary to 
the endeavour to shew through Apostolic teaching the coherence 
of all revelation and of all life 1 . It was not enough, as Dr Hort 
felt, to realise most clearly and to express most freely what the 
Gospel was to the first disciples. This was not a result to rest 
in, but the necessary preparation for determining the universal 

1 Comp. The Way, the Truth, the Life, p. 180. 
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meaning of a message given under local and temporal conditions. 
When Prof. Bonamy Price says of Dr Arnold that he had 'a 

1 vision of the eternal principles by which [God's moral govern- 
'ment] is guided, and such a profound understanding of their 
' application, as to be able to set forth [His] manifold wisdom, as 
' manifested at divers times, and under circumstances of the most 
' opposite kind/ he describes a special gift of Dr Hort 1 . The view 
of prophecy which he gives in the notes on c. i. 1 1 f. offers under 
several aspects an excellent illustration of the use which he makes 
of it ; nor is it less characteristic that he dwells on the significance 
of the conception of the Christian Church as the true Israel by 
which all the Apostles were united (pp. 7, 16, 1 16). 

5. The dominant interest of Dr Hort in interpretation was, 
in a word, not philological or historical, but theological When 
Dr Lightfoot's Commentary on the Galatians appeared, he noticed 
as ' the weakest point of the book ' that ' doctrinal questions were 
almost wholly avoided/ being 'kept for Romans 2 / For himself 
the main question always was how the truths with which each 
Apostolic writer dealt entered into his own soul and life, and so 
how we can represent them in terms of our own age and how they 
affect us. 

When I endeavour to characterise Dr Hort as an interpreter 
of the New Testament, I need hardly say that I am not thinking 
only of this finished fragment of his work, but much more of the 
experiences of an uninterrupted friendship of more than forty 
years, during half of which time we were engaged together on the 
revision of the Authorised Version of the New Testament and of 

2 Maccabees and Wisdom. What this friendship was to me 
generally I have sought to tell elsewhere : here I touch on it only 
so far as it enabled me to know something of Dr Hort's mind and 
method in dealing with Holy Scripture. In the course of our 
work problems of every kind necessarily came before us. Princi- 

1 Stanley's Life of Arnold 1. p. 218. seen in his writings. This fact gives a 

The whole letter of Prof. Price appears to special interest to the dedication which 

me to apply more perfectly to Dr Hort's is prefixed to the Notes, 

principles and manner of interpretation 2 Life 11. 35 ; comp. 11. 79. 
than to Dr Arnold's so far as they are 
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pies and the application of principles were keenly discussed. It 
could not but happen that we finally differed in some of our con- 
clusions; but I can say without reserve that I always found Dr 
Hort's suggestions, even when at first sight they seemed to be 
strange and almost paradoxical, fertile in materials for serious 
consideration. He seemed to take account of all the facts in 
every case and to watch jealously lest any element in it should be 
overlooked. The fulness of the truth was the one aim which he 
pursued, in the certain conviction that the most absolute fairness 
in intellectual inquiry is a condition of obtaining the deepest 
spiritual lessons. He never for a moment either overrated or 
disparaged criticism; but he welcomed it as an indispensable 
handmaid to theology, remembering that doctrine is not the 
standard of interpretation but a result of it. The written words 
were for him a way leading to the Word Himself, in whom he 
found ' all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge/ 

Students of the Notes — and they require patient and re- 
flective study — will recognise even within their narrow limits the 
traits which I have sketched; and I cannot but hope that the firm 
and reasoned faith, both in the records of revelation and in the 
work of the Christian Society as the organ of the Holy Spirit, of 
one whose 'open eyes desired the truth 1 and whose frank sympathy 
with every form of research was beyond question, will reassure 
many who are perplexed by the difficulties of partial knowledge. 
If only we can contemplate the unity of life, past, present and 
future, in Christ, we shall be enabled to see the Light in which 
Dr Hort lived and know that it is Divine. 



B. F. DUNELM. 



Auckland Castle, 
July 23, 1898. 
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INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 

To understand a book rightly, we want to know who wrote it, 
for what readers it was written, for what purposes, and under what 
circumstances; also, in reference to a book of the Bible, the 
history of its acceptance in the Christian Church. 

Many of these particulars in regard to this special Epistle must 
be passed over. A few words, however, must be said on authorship, 
time, occasion, circumstances, and readers, all these points being 
closely connected together. 

I. Ancient tradition uniformly attributes the Epistle to St 
Peter 1 , in accordance with the first words, but is silent as to time 
and circumstances. These have to be gathered from internal 
evidence and from a comparison of this with other books of the 
New Testament. 

The clearest point is that it was written during a time of rising 
persecution to men suffering under it, and this persecution must 
apparently have been of wide extent, covering at least a great part 
of Asia Minor. 

Now what persecution can this have been ? Here we have to 
bear in mind the extreme slenderness and incompleteness of all our 
knowledge about early persecutions. It is quite possible, nay one 
may even say probable, that we have no other record of those 
particular troubles which called forth our Epistle. But it would 

1 This Epistle shares with i John Paul's Epistles had canonical antho- 

the preeminence of being to all ap- rity, when James, «, 3 John, Jude and 

pearance universally accepted from the still more 1 Peter had only partial 

time when any book of the New Testa- authority, 
ment other than the Gospels and St 

H. I 
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be rash to neglect the other alternative, the alternative usually 
taken for granted, that we have here to do with one of the great 
and famous persecutions. 

The first great persecution of which we have any direct account 
extant is that of Nero, which seems to have at least begun in 
64 a.d. The next is that of Domitian a generation later, about 
95 A.D. The third, that in Bithynia under Trajan, as spoken of in 
Pliny's letter, seventeen years later in 112 a.d. Later persecutions 
need not be enumerated. Now if St Peter be the author of this 
Epistle, the persecution referred to (if it be one of those known to 
us) must be the first, or be closely connected with the first 

The chief arguments urged against this conclusion are : 

(1) that the persecution of Nero's reign was confined to 
Rome; 

(2) that the Epistle represents men as suffering as Christians 
and not merely as evildoers, and that the name Christian is late 
and the legal prohibition of Christianity unknown before Trajan. 

If these considerations were well founded in themselves, they 
would undoubtedly be strong arguments for a late date. 

But (1) though it is true that our very scanty information 

about the Neronian persecution (chiefly in connexion with the 

burning of the city mentioned by Tacitus) is confined to Rome, the 

Apocalypse, which there are strong reasons for placing not long 

after Nero's death, proves the existence of persecutions in Asia 

Minor and implies that they were on a wide scale and under the 

authority of the central ("Babylonian") power. And it is only 

likely that what was begun at Rome in connexion with the fire 

spread through the provinces, till it culminated in the state of things 

implied in the Apocalypse 1 . 

1 It is impossible to accept the like Domitian, personally zealous for 

theory which distinguishes within the that worship, that Christians were 

book an imaginary Jewish Apocalypse likely to have it forced upon them, as 

of that time from imaginary additions we see to have been the case in the 

of Domitian's time. In Asia Minor, time of the Apocalypse. Hence its 

the special home of the emperor- attestation of this source of perseou- 

worship, we have no right to assume tion is quite compatible with the 

that it was only under an emperor earlier date. 
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(2) Pliny's letter, when carefully examined, implies distinctly 
that already before his time it was illegal to be a Christian, i.e. not 
simply to belong to a secret association, but eo nomine to be a 
Christian. This implies a previous and apparently long previous 
enactment, such as would naturally be associated with a great 
persecution and one bearing the character rather of that which 
began with Nero than of that which is connected with Domitian. 

But further, there is nothing in our Epistle which makes it 
indispensable to believe that when it was written it was already 
illegal to be a Christian. Its language is satisfied if the Christian 
name was of itself liable to give rise to contumely and ill usage; 
and this might well be the case through popular suspiciousness and 
malevolence, apart from any legal disability, more especially if it 
were the policy of the Jews then, as it certainly was before and 
after, to stir up the heathen against the Christians. Under such 
circumstances as these, persecution might evidently arise in Asia 
Minor before the outburst under Nero at Rome as well as 
after it. 

As regards the name Xpioriavos, confined in the New Testament 
to 1 Pet. iv. 16 ; Acts xi. 26 ; xxvi. 28, and there found only as used 
by others than Christians, there is no tangible ground for distrusting 
the accuracy of Acts, or for assigning to the name a late origin. 
There is also no foundation for the allegation that at that early 
time Christianity and Judaism were too much confused together by 
the heathen to allow so discriminating a persecution as our Epistle 
implies. On this subject it is enough to refer to Lightfoot, Philip- 
pians, pp. 23 ff. [See also Lightfoot, Ignatius, i. pp. 400 ff.] 

We have then got thus far, (1) that the persecution begun by 
Nero or a secondaiy persecution arising from that would account 
for the language used, and that this falls within St Peter's life; 
{2) that, as a second possible alternative, there is no reason why 
Asia Minor should not have had persecutions of its own, independent 
of any known persecution bearing an emperor's name, and perhaps 
even a little earlier than Nero's persecution ; and that the language 
of our Epistle might well apply to such persecutions. In favour of 

1—2 
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the second of these alternatives against the first is the language 
of the Epistle about the emperor (/WtXcvc) and his officers 
(ii. 13 ff.). 

The next points of importance concern the relation of 1 Peter 
to St Paul and his writings. 

There are here two questions, one affecting doctrinal character 
and language, the other chronological order. 

(1) In reference to doctrinal character and language as bearing 
on authorship, an important school of critics maintains that 1 Peter 
is so Pauline in character that St Peter cannot have written it. 

Here all turns on the assumption that St Peter was a bigoted 
adherent of a purely Jewish form of Christianity, and permanently 
and in principle opposed to St Paul. This view starts from a 
misunderstanding of the temporary estrangement recorded in Gal. ii. 
It must be sufficient to refer to Lightfoot on Gal. ii. and to his essay 
on " St Paul and the Three 1 ." 

The truth is that, though there was doubtless a certain difference 
of point of view, and though very possibly St Peter would not 
naturally appropriate the whole range of St Paul's thoughts and 
language, there is no evidence or probability that he would dissent 
from the general strain of St Paul's teaching, much less stand in 
any sort of antagonism to him. 

This Epistle is certainly full of Pauline language and ideas ; but 
it also differs from St Paul's writings both positively and negatively, 
i.e. both in the addition of fresh elements and in the omission 
of Pauline elements. 

In a word, it agrees with the position of St Peter as repre- 
sented in the Acts, and that representation is consistent with all 
known evidence and probability, and may safely be trusted. 

(2) The presence of Pauline matter in this Epistle raises the 
question — how did it come there 1 

One very able and intelligent living critic, who has studied this 
Epistle with especial care, B. Weiss, maintains that it was written 
at a very early time, and that St Paul borrowed largely from it,. 

1 [Comp. Hort, Judautic Christianity, Lect. iv.] 
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and in this opinion he has lately been followed by Kiihl, to whom 
he had entrusted the revision of Huther's Commentary in the Meyer 
series. It would be wasting time however to discuss this paradox. 
Doubtless, as almost everyone else agrees, St Peter, not St Paul, 
is the borrower. 

By far the clearest cases of coincidence of language with i Peter 
are in Romans, written about 58 A.D. The use made of other Pauline 
Epistles, with one exception, is, to say the least, much slighter, if 
indeed it can safely be affirmed at all 1 . The one exception, a remark- J 
able one, is Ephesians. Here the connexion, though very close, does 
not lie on the surface. It is shown more by identities of thought and 
similarit y in the structure ^^^oEp^tie£^a£ wholes than by 
ide ntities of phrase 2 . 

If Ephesians were written, as some suppose, not by St Paul but 
by a later writer in his name, this connexion would complicate the 
question as to 1 Peter. But Ephesians is, I fully believe 3 , genuine; 
and, if so, its probable date is about 62 A.D., being written during 
St Paul's Roman captivity. Hence this gives us the earliest possible 
date for 1 Peter. 

One more Epistle has to be named, that of St James, as having 
been used by St Peter in this Epistle. Now St James* martyrdom 
probably belongs likewise to 62, and his Epistle to a time not long 
before. Here therefore we get substantially the same result, and it 
will be seen that at 62 we are very near 64, the year when Nero's 
persecution broke out at Rome. 

II. So much for the time. What then of the place at which 
the Epistle was written? That is, who, or what, is meant by rj Iv 

1 The supposed coincidences between of those two Epistles of St Paul. 

1 Peter and Hebrews are still more This importance of theirs, it cannot be 

problematical. too often repeated, is not accidental. 

9 This intimate dependence of 1 Peter They are precisely the two most com- 

on Romans and Eph. is important not prehensive and fundamental of all St 

only for fixing its time but for purposes Paul's Epistles, and they are connected 

of interpretation. The true key to not much more closely together in their 

a few difficult passages of St Peter drift than appears on the surface, 
is to be found in tracing back the 3 [See Hort, Prolegomena to Romans 

thought to its origin in one or both and Ephesians.] 



6 INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 

Ba/foXwt (rwcieXcKn? in v. 13 % Is Babylon proper meant, or Rome, 
for the obscure Babylons may be safely neglected! 

There is not time to discuss the details of this question. I will 
only say that the probabilities seem to me to preponderate greatly in 
favour of Borne. Two popular arguments however against this 
view must just be noticed. 

(1) It is improbable, some urge, that the name Babylon would 
be used in a figurative sense in sober prose, as distinguished from 
the apocalyptic visions of St John. But there is no reason to think 
that the image was peculiar to St John. It would follow very 
naturally from any reflection on the part played by Babylon in 
Daniel and other prophetic books, when once the Roman Empire, as 
embodied in its rulers, began to rise in hostility towards the infant 
Church, if indeed it was not already in Jewish use. The enigmatic 
designation may have been chosen prudentially. 

(2) It is alleged that the order of the regions of Asia Minor 
in i. 1 starts from the side of Babylon, not of Rome. This argu- 
ment is examined in the note in loco and in the Additional Note. 

But if the Epistle was written from Rome, its silence about St 
Paul is certainly a remarkable fact ; so remarkable that some have 
been led by it to conclude that, if written there and then, it could 
not have been written by St Peter. But our knowledge of the 
events of that whole time is far too limited to justify any such 
conclusion. The Epistle either might be written during that absence 
of St Paul from Rome which must have preceded the writing of the 
Pastoral Epistles, if (as I believe) they are genuine, or it might be 
written when he had already suffered martyrdom ; for though there 
is good reason to believe that both apostles did really suffer martyr- 
dom at Rome, there is also good reason to believe that they did not 
suffer on the same occasion ; and the silence of our Epistle would be 
intelligible enough if the sad tidings of St Paul's death had been 
already made known to the Asiatic Christians by their Roman 
brethren or by St Peter himself. Moreover if, according to the 
most natural interpretation of v. 12, Silvanus was the bearer of the 
Epistle, St Peter may well have left all personal matters for him to 
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set forth orally. At all events it is not necessary to decide positively 
between these alternatives. It is enough to see that both are com- 
patible with St Peter's authorship. 

III. Lastly, to whom was the Epistle addressed 1 
It is much disputed whether these Christian converts had been 
Jews or heathen. The natural inference from the language used is, 
I think, that the greater part of them had been heathen, while it is 
also morally certain that in many places the nucleus of the Christian 
congregation would be derived from the Jewish congregation, to 
which it was St Paul's habit to preach first. But this is a secondary 
matter compared with a right understanding of the manner in which 
St Peter applies to the whole body of the Asiatic Churches, Gentiles 
and Jews alike, the language which in the Old Testament describes 
the prerogatives of God's ancient people. The truth is that St Peter, 
as doubtless every other apostle, regarded the Christian Church as 
first and foremost the true Israel of God, the one legitimate heir of 
the promises made to Israel, the one community which by receiving 
Israel's Messiah had remained true to Israel's covenant, while the 
unbelieving Jews in refusing their Messiah had in effect apostatised 
from Israel. This point of view was not in the least weakened by 
the admission of Gentile Christians in any number or proportion. 
In St Paul's words they were but branches grafted in upon the one 
ancient olive tree of God. 

This is the true key to most of the use of the Old Testament in 
the New Testament generally, and it has especially to be remembered 
in this Epistle. 



ANALYSIS. 



I. i. i — ii. 10. Thanksgiving and general exhortation. 

II. ii. ii — iv. ii. Exhortation to renunciation of heathen 
principles of conduct, and acceptance of Christian principles, and to 
the consequent transformation of special social duties. 

III. iv. 12 — end. Exhortation to the endurance of sufferings 
regarded as trials of the Church. 

II. and III. both begin with 'Aycwnp-ot, a word which occurs 
nowhere else in the Epistle : this confirms the joining of iv. 7 — 11 
to II. These verses are likewise rather a close to what precedes 
than an introduction to what follows, though partly transitional. 

I. i. 1 — ii. 10. 

i. 1 f. Salutation. 

i. 3 — 12. Thanksgiving for the Christian hope in the midst 
of trials, that hope being the fulfilment of prophetic expectations. 

i. 13 — ii. 10. Exhortation to obedience in conformity to the 
grandeur of the Christian hope and the privileges of the Christian 
commonwealth. 

II. ii. 11 — iv. 11. 

ii. 1 1 f. Exhortation to purity of motive, and so to purity of 
life in the presence of the heathen (a kind of general heading to the 
section). 

ii. 13 — iii. 12. Definite relative duties, in civic society, of 
servants and masters, of wives and husbands, the section conclud- 
ing with the universal bond of the Christian mind, and the Divine 
promise respecting it. 



IO ANALYSIS. 

iii 13 — iv. 6. Good and evil doing in relation to suffering at the 
hands of the heathen, with the digression on the preaching to the 
spirits in prison. 

iv. 7 — 11. Resumes the concluding exhortation of iii 8, 9, 
pointing to God as at once the source and the goal of all Christian 
conduct, which is represented as a human distribution of His grace 
in all the relations of life, and directed towards His glory. 

III. iv. 12 — end. 

iv. 12 — 19. Suffering for the Christian name, and what is 
involved in it. 

v. 1 — 5. Consequent lesson as to the relation of elders to other 
members of the Church ; and of all its members to each other. 

v. 6 — 11. Resumes iv. 19 after digression, and exhibits the 
whole present state of the Christians as subject to God's providential 
care. 

v. 12 — 14. Final greetings. 



HETPOY A 



IIETPOY A 



flETPOC djcoaTokos 'lti<rou XpurToO efcAefCToZs 



I. Salutation (i i, 2). The salu- 
tation is formed in an independent 
manner after the model which had 
been created by St Paul, especially 
as it appears in his Epistles to the 
Galatian8 and Romans. Writer and 
recipients are designated by their 
personal or local name, and also de- 
scribed in brief phrases expressive of 
relations to be presupposed through- 
out the Epistle; and some leading 
thoughts of the Epistle are rapidly 
indicated beforehand. The indication 
is here made by a setting forth of 
three stages of Divine operation in 
and for man, " foreknowledge," con- 
secration, and sacrificial life. 

1. Uerpoty Peter] St Peter here 
ignores altogether his original name 
Simeon or Simon, which indeed ap- 
pears to have early fallen into disuse. 
For the Onecised Aramaic form of 
the new and significant name given 
him by the Lord he substitutes its 
Greek equivalent, probably because 
he is writing to churches to which, 
as strangers to the language of Pales- 
tine, the name Cephas would carry no 
special force. St Paul's use of Cephas 
appears to have its motive in indirect 
references to the words of Palestinian 
opponents. See the Additional Note 
on the names of St Peter. 

atroardkos 'irjcrov Xpiorov, an apostle 
of Jesus Christ] This title stands at 
the head of all St Paul's Epistles (in 



Galatians not quite obviously) with 
four easily explicable exceptions, the 
two early Epistles to the Thessalonians 
("Paul and Silvanus and Timotheus"), 
the Epistle to the Philippians whose 
peculiar debts to Timothy gave him a 
right to a primary share in the saluta- 
tion ("Paul and Timotheus"), and the 
purely personal letter to Philemon ; 
and St Peter assumes himself to be 
clothed with the same function, en- 
abling him to speak with authority to 
the Asiatic churches, whoever their 
founders might have been. Having 
once for all made, or rather suggested, 
the claim, he is thenceforward content 
to keep it out of sight, and in v. 1 he 
addresses the eldersas a "fellow-elder" 
(<rvpirpc<rPvT€pos). The title apostle, 
as having been in the special sense 
originally bestowed by the Lord Him- 
self (Ma iii. 14 [true text] || Lc. vl 13), 
and as having been afterwards asso- 
ciated by Him with His own unique 
Apostolate (Jo. xvii. 18 ; xx. 21), must 
likewise have had for St Peter a 
peculiar sanctity in relation to his 
own life and the purpose to which it 
was devoted. 

The double name, expressing the 
identity of Him who on earth was 
called Jesus with the Messiah of God, 
is used by St Peter six times in the 
first 1 3 verses, three times afterwards, 
while he never has Jesus without 
Christ The full phrase apostle of 
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Jetui Christ stands similarly at the 
head of seven of St Paul's Epistles, 
but usually, and perhaps always (the 
text is sometimes uncertain), with 
the order Christ Jesus, which brings 
out more clearly the derivation from 
the formula gptarfc 'lycraus, Jesus is 
Christ: at Acts iv. 33 (in the most 
probable of the many readings) ol 
aTTOoroXot rov Kvpiov 'iiycrov. 

€«XcKTOif, elect] that is, in the first 
instance, elect as a body, and as mem- 
bers of an elect body, not simply as 
individuals. Twogreat forms of Divine 
" election " are spoken of in the 0. T., 
the choosing of Israel,and the choosing 
ofsinglelsraeUtesorbodiesoflsraelites 
to perform certain functions for Israel, 
as Abraham (Nek ix. 7), Moses (Ps. 
cvi 23), Saul (1 Sam. x. 24), David 
(2 Sam. vL 21 [cf. 1 Sam. xvL 8, 10] ; 

I Chr. xxviii 4; Ps. lxxviii 70; 
lxxxix. 3 (Heb.), 19 ; Jer. xxxiii. 24 
[David's house]), Solomon (1 Chr. 
xxviii. 5 f. [cl 10]; xxix. 1), Zerub- 
babel (Hag. ii 23), the tribe of Judah 
(1 Chr. xxviii 4 ; Ps. lxxviii. 67 f.), 
Aaron (1 Sam. ii. 28 ; Ps. cv. 26), and 
the Levites (1 Chr. xv. 2; 2 Chr. 
xxix. 11; Jer. xxxiiL 24). St Peter 
has in mind the choosing of Israel, 
which is spoken of by the verb "tn*^ 
cTcXryopcu, in Deuteronomy (iv. 37; 
vii.6 ff ; x. 15; xiv. 2), several Psalms, 

II Isaiah (cf. I Is. xiv. 1), and else- 
where; and the verbal adjective "Pro 
(kXcktos, is similarly applied to Israel 
in II Is. xliiL 20 ; xiv. 4 (sing.) ; lxv. 
9, 15, 22 and Ps. (lxxxviii. [lxxxix.] 4 
lxx. ;) cv. 6, 43 ; cvi. 5 (cf. 2 Mace 
i. 25). That St Peter is here following 
the O.T. in its idea of a chosen people, 
not merely an assemblage of chosen 
men, is a natural inference from ii 9 f., 
where ytvos IkKcktop, "an elect or 
chosen race," is one of the phrases 
taken directly from II Is. xliii 20. He 
had been preceded by St Paul in the 
central chapters of Romans, ix — xi, 
which set forth the relation of Jew to 
Gentile in the eternal counsel of God. 
In xi 28 St Paul refers to the original 



election of Israel, while in xi 5, 7 (cf. 
ix. 11) he speaks of a new election, 
that of the spiritual Israel ; and it is 
to this new Israel, or to a part of it, 
that St Peter addresses himself. It 
is singular that cjcXcjctoc never stands 
at the beginning of St Paul's Epistles, 
as it does here (for the sense however 
cL 1 Thess. i 4; Eph. i 4) : his corre- 
sponding word in Romans and 1 Co- 
rinthians (so also St Jude's) is jcX^ror, 
"called," and he often uses <caXc«, 
"call," with a similar force (cf. 2 Pet i. 
10). The "calling'' and the "choosing* 
imply each other, the calling being the 
outward expression of the antecedent 
choosing, the act by which it begins to 
take effect Both words emphatically 
mark the present state of the persons 
addressed as being due to the free 
agency of God. Both words are com- 
bined remarkably with each other and 
with wi<mu," faithful," in Apoc. xvii 14, 
this third epithet, expressive of the 
"faith" which St Paul always repre- 
sents as characteristic of the new 
Israel (so also virtually St Peter in 
ii. 7 compared with ii 9 f.), having at 
the beginning of Ephesians and Colos- 
8ians a place like that of cjcXc m-or here. 
A fourth word similarly used in most 
of St Paul's epistles, ayuw, "holy," 
likewise reappears in a similar con- 
nexion further on in this Epistle (ii 9 
"a holy nation/' from Ex. xix. 6, in 
association with "an elect race"). 

But the preliminary election to 
membership of an elect race does not 
exclude individual election. Thechoioe 
of the plural c KXcjeroir irapcTridypois is 
not in itself decisive, though we must 
not forget the significant transition in 
1 Cor. i 2. But the whole spirit of 
the Epistle (see especially ii 5) ex- 
cludes any swallowing up of the indi- 
vidual relation to God in the corporate 
relation to Him ; and the individual 
relation to God implies the individual 
election. But as to what is involved 
in election, corporate or individual, 
we must learn from the Bible, not 
from later theological systems. 
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7rap€7rih'ifiois §L<x<T7ropa$ flourou, raXarias, Kairrra- 



In Deuteronomy (iv. 37) the choosing 
by God is ascribed to His own " love " 
of Israel : the ground of it lay in Him- 
self, not in Israel ; it was not a reward. 
In II Is. xliii. 2 1 , as quotedsignificantly 
in ii. 9, a farther motive is stated, to 
"tell forth His excellencies' 9 : God's 
choosing is not for the sake of His 
chosen alone; they are chosen because 
He has a special ministry for them to 
perform towards the surrounding mul- 
titude. This is but a wider application 
of the principle recognised already. 
As is the election of ruler or priest, 
within Israel for the sake of Israel, 
such is the election of Israel for the 
sake of the whole human race. Such 
also, still more clearly and emphatically, 
is the election of the new Israel. Nor 
is the principle of less validity in re- 
spect of the individual members of 
the new chosen race. Each stone in 
the spiritual house of God has its own 
place to fill, and was chosen by God 
forthatplace. Each member of Christ's 
spiritual body has its own work to do, 
and was chosen by God for that work. 

iraparibriiuns Btacrwopas, who are 
strangers of dispersion] napeirtfy/W© 
(also -i'a : the form Trapcirifajixos is 
very rare) is a common word in late 
Greek (literature and inscriptions), 
being applied to those " strangers" 
(£<Vot) who settled in a town or region 
without making it their permanent 
place of residence, U.ap€iridrjp.os occurs 
twice in the lxx. (Gen. xxiii. 4; Ps. 
xxxviii. 13), both times associated with 
napoiKos; once literally, for Abraham's 
position among the sons of Heth, once 
figuratively, for the life of man on 
earth. St Peter likewise couples the 
two words together in ii 11, having 
previously spoken of rbv rfjs napoutias 
vii&v xpwo* in i. 17. For the history 
of the biblical terms for sojourning see 
the Additional Note. 

duunropas, of dispersion] was ap- 
parently suggested by the salutation 



of St James's Epistle (i. 1), rats toxica 
<f>v\als rats iv rjj buunropq. Standing 
between the almost technical irapc- 
nidrjfjiots and a series of geographical 
names, it cannot well have a merely 
general sense (making it equivalent 
to "dispersed sojourners"), but must 
have at least some reference to the 
Dispersion properly so called, the 
" Diaspora" spoken of by St James (cf. 
John vii. 35). The term was taken 
partly from the lxx. rendering of 
Deut. xxviii. 25, kol toy diaowoph (iv 
buunropq, AF) iv vatrcus pacrikelaiv 
rfjs yrjsi whence it is sparingly re- 
peated in the later books (Neh. i. 9 ; 
Ps. cxlvi. 2 (plur.); Is. xlix. 6; Jer. 
xiii. 14 (k*); xv. 7; xli. 17; Dan. xii. 
2 (lxx.) ; Judith v. 19 ; 2 Mace. i. 27), 
partly from the more frequently used 
verb dia<nrci'p<», which is freely em- 
ployed by the lxx. in this connexion, 
as well as the more obvious bwurKopnifa 
for rrj, to "scatter" or "blow abroad." 
The cognate 1HT , to " sow," has this 
figurative sense only in Zech. x. 9 
(LXX. km <nr«p» avrovs iv \aois). The 
(late) Hebrew name for the Dispersion 
has nothing to dp with scattering or 
sowing, being rtjfa, Gdl&h, "exile," 
(lit. "stripping"), and hence "the ex- 
iles" collectively. 

The absence of an article before 
buunropas would hardly here exclude 
the sense "strangers of the Dispersion," 
for in sentences having the nature of 
headings articles are often omitted in 
places where they would naturally be 
inserted in ordinary composition; and 
6(ov irarpos, rrvevfiaros, and cuparos (v. 
2) are likewise without articles, doubt- 
less for the same reason. The 17; be- 
fore biacnropq in St James's salutation 
followed almost of necessity from the 
indispensable reus before bubcua <f>v\ais. 
But the intermediate sense " strangers 
of dispersion " suits the context better, 
and this is simpler and more dignified 
than " strangers of a dispersion." 
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Soicias, 'Adas, kcli Bidvvias, % Kard Trpoyvwriv deov 



In what sense did St Peter intend 
the two terms to be applied) "The 
Dispersion " was a purely Jewish term, 
and exclusively denoted the Jews 
scattered abroad. The term nape- 
ni&rjfxoi included men of every land, 
race, and creed ; but to Jewish ears 
it would peculiarly well express the 
universal position of Jews settled at 
a distance from the Holy Land. The 
inference that the Christians addressed 
must have been Jewish Christians has 
therefore an obvious plausibility. It is 
not supported however by the contents 
of the Epistle generally, nor is it an 
intrinsically probable interpretation. 
Had St Peter intended to single out in 
this manner the Jewish Christians, he 
would hardly have made exclusive use 
of words which in themselves contained 
no reference to Israel or anything be- 
longing to Israel, and have thereby 
simply expressed the relations of in- 
dividual Jews to the outer world. 

St Peter's true meaning is brought 
out by the two passages of the Epistle 
already cited, i 17 and ii. 11 ; the 
latter of which, standing at the be- 
ginning of the expressly hortatory 
section of the Epistle, reunites in the 
phrase of the lxx. the irapcmbjiiois of 
i. 1 and the napoiKias of i 17. In each 
case an element of the sense is con- 
tributed by each of the two passages 
of the Old Testament " The time of 
sojourning " is evidently the remaining 
portion of life on earth, following the 
Psalmist's thought, Ps. cxviiL 19, nap- 
oikos ey« ftftt iv rjj yjj (cf. al80 Gen. 
xlvii. 9 bis, Jacob's words to Pharaoh, 
" The days of the years of my life [so 
lxx.] as napoucu are 130 years," and 
again, " the days of the years of the 
life of my fathers, as rjfupat irapyKrj- 
arav ") : but the context, with its thrice 
repeated avaarpoffi, dpaorpacprjTf, ova- 
(rrpo<f>rjs (see note on v. 1 5), points to a 
yet clearer reference to such a sojourn- 
ing as Abraham's, a sojourning in the 
midst of a people having other stand- 



ards of life and fundamental beliefs 
than their own. In like manner, the 
exhortation founded on the double 
phrase in ii 11 appeals first to a 
universal duty of men as spiritual 
beings, and then (v. 12) to the position 
of the Asiatic Christians in their inter- 
course with the surrounding heathen 
(again dycurrpo^v). The two concep- 
tions were indeed for Christians of St 
Peter's time inseparable. Together 
they doubtless make upthe greater part 
of what he meant to suggest by the 
word napemdijfUHs in his salutation. 
It is in fact complementary in sense to 
€k\cktoU. Behind the visible stranger- 
ship and scattering in the midst of 
the world were the one invisible and 
universal commonwealth, of which the 
Asiatic Christians were members, and 
the Ood who had chosen it and them 
out of the world. A vivid apprehension 
of what the two words together implied 
is the constant premiss to most of the 
exhortations of the Epistle. 

It does not follow however that no 
reference was intended to the Jewish 
associations of the phrase irapcmbrjfxois 
diaowopas. On the contrary, the mean- 
ing gains in force if (see Bruckner in 
foso) the words point backto the Jewish 
Dispersion as a foreshadowing of the 
position of the Christian converts, and 
are thus a partial anticipation of the 
later teaching (ii. 9 f.) on the Christian 
Israel. " Tou Christians of the Asiatic 
provinces are the true strangers qf 
dispersion,*' St Peter thus seems 
to say; making virtually the same 
claim as when St Paul said " We are 
the true circumcision " (Phil. iii. 3 : 
c£ Bom. ii. 25—29; Eph.ii. 11). That 
part of the Divine mission of Israel 
which arose out of its scattering was 
now to be carried forward by the 
Church of the true Messiah 1 . 

1 Justin Martyr treats Christians as 
the true Diaspora in Dial. 00. 113, 131, 
while he also uses the term in reference 
to the Jewish nation in 0. 117 {bis). 
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A discussion of the list of geogra- 
phical names which follows is reserved 
for the Detached Note : On the pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor included in St 
Peter's address. The chief conclusions 
are as follows. The names are those of 
provinces of the Roman Empire. They 
include the whole of what we call Asia 
Minor N. and W.of the Taurus range, 
the great natural boundary recognised 
by the ancients. Interpreted with re- 
ference to a direct turning of the mind's 
eye of the writer towards the distant 
peninsula, the order of the names is 
unfavourable to the claim of Rome to 
be held the place of writing indicated 
in v. 13. Under the same condition 
it is still more unfavourable to the 
claim of Babylon. If however the in- 
dicated order is not that of a distant 
prospect in imagination, but of an 
actual intendedjourney, it answers pre- 
cisely (d Ewald, Sieben Sendschr. dee 
N. I?., p. 2 f.) to a course which would 
naturally be followed by one landing at 
a seaport of Pontus, making a circuit 
through the principal known or pro- 
bable seats of Christian communities, 
and returning to the neighbourhood 
of the Euxine, Moreover some such 
cause, due to practical motives, is 
needed to account for the remarkable 
severance of Pontus and Bithynia, 
which stand at the beginning and the 
end of the list respectively, although 
they together formed but a single 
province, and every other province 
receives but a single name. The con- 
templated journey is doubtless that 
of Silvanus, by whom the Epistle was 
to be conveyed (v. 12). Provincial 
Pontus, that is, the seaboard of the 
district best known as Paphlagonia, 
contained several ports at which 
Silvanus might naturally enter Asia 
Minor, the most important being 
Sinope, which was a Roman colony. 
Such a route would however be out 
of the question if he were proceeding 
from Babylon ; while it needs no fur- 

Comp. Engelhardt, Das Chrittenthum 
Justin*, p. 305 f. 

H. 



ther explanation than the active com- 
merce between the harbours of Pontus 
and the West if the starting-point was 
Rome. A few years earlier Aquila, 
originally a Jew of Pontus, is found 
apparently settled at Rome, and hold- 
ing an important position among the 
Roman Christians; between whom 
and the Christians of Pontus com- 
munications were thus likely to arise. 
Unknown circumstances due to such in- 
tercourse may well have made Pontus, 
rather than Provincial Asia, the pri- 
mary destination of Silvanus's journey. 

Of the five provinces named, Galatia 
and Asia alone are mentioned else- 
where in the N.T. as having Christian 
converts among their inhabitants. 
Pontus (apparently not Bithynia) was 
however the home of the Christians 
whose numbers, constancy, and harm- 
lessnessstrongly impressed the younger 
Pliny in 112, when he consulted Trajan 
about sanctioning their persecution. 
Sinope was the birthplace of Marcion, 
originally a wealthy ship-owner, whose 
father was a bishop. Within the limits 
of Provincial Galatia were included 
at least the churches founded by St 
Paul in Galatia proper, in Lycaonia, 
and in Phrygia. To Caesarea, the 
capital of Cappadocia, a place of much 
commercial importance, the Gospel 
could not fail to be very early carried 
from Lycaonia or Provincial Asia 
along the great road which connected 
Ephesus with the East. Of Provincial 
Asia Ephesus and the other six 
churches of the Apocalypse are suffi- 
cient representatives. Lastly, for 
Bithynia, like Cappadocia, we have 
no primitive Christian record: but 
it could hardly remain long unaffected 
by the neighbourhood of Christian 
communities to the South- West, the 
South, and probably the East; even 
if no friend or disciple took up before 
long the purpose which St Paul had 
been constrained to abandon, when a 
Divine intimation drew him onward 
into Europe (Acts xvi 6—10). 

2. The three clauses of this verse 
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beyond all reasonable question set 
forth the operation of the Father, the 
Holy Spirit, and the Son respectively. 
Here therefore, as in several Epistles 
of St Paul (i Cor. xii. 4—6 ; 2 Cor. 
xiii 13 ; Eph. iv. 4—6), there is an im- 
plicit reference to the Threefold Name. 
In no passage is there any indication 
that the writer was independently 
working out a doctrinal scheme: a 
recognised belief or idea seems to be 
everywhere presupposed. How such 
an idea could arise in the mind of St 
Pan! or any other apostle without 
sanction from a Word of the Lord, it 
is difficult to imagine : and this con- 
sideration is a sufficient answer to the 
doubts which have, by no means un- 
naturally, been raised whether Matt 
xxviii. 19 may not have been added or 
recast in a later generation. St Peter, 
like St Paul, associates with the sub- 
ject of each clause, if one may so 
speak, a distinctive function as towards 
mankind: on their relations to the 
Divine Unity he is silent. 

It is not at once obvious to which 
word or words of v. 1 this v. 2 is 
attached ; what it is that is said to be 
" according to the foreknowledge * &c. 
In looking backwards from 9. 2, we 
may pass over irapemdijfUHs duunropas 
as evidently inadequate to carrying 
the contents of v. 2. 'ExXon-ocr, which 
comes next, is not only the nearest 
adjective but evidently such a word 
as, taken by itself, might naturally 
have 9. 2 appended to it It is how- 
ever by no means natural that so 
much weight should belong to a single 
word unmarked for special emphasis 
by order or particle, divided from 0. 2 
by eight words, and itself preceded by 
four words. This difficulty entirely 
disappears if v. 2 has a double refer- 
ence, to anoarokos 'iiproC Xpiorot), the 
first words of the Epistle which are 
not a proper name, as well as to 
€k\cktoU. With this construction, the 
only construction which allows the 
two verses of the Salutation to form 
an orderly whole, the sense in full 



would be to this effect, "Peter an 
apostle of Jesus Christ according to 
the foreknowledge Ac, to the strangers 
of dispersion, Ac. who are elect ac- 
cording to the foreknowledge* he. 
The Greek commentators (Cyril, Theo- 
phylact) take 0. 2 with aroaraXor, and 
thus are wrong only in ignoring the 
equally true reference to cVXcjcroiff, 
which most modern books as exclu- 
sively recognise. 

It is indeed somewhat difficult at 
first sight to connect the third clause 
of t>. 2 ("unto obedience and sprin- 
kling" Ac) with St Peter's apostleship, 
though the first two clauses apply 
obviously enough. But the long salu- 
tation which opens the Epistle to the 
Romans affords striking parallels, as 
regards both the double reference of 
v. 2 as a whole and the association of 
apostleship with "obedience" in par- 
ticular. At the outset (v. 1) St Paul 
describes himself as " called [to be] an 
apostle " (kXtjtos anwrrokos ), and pre- 
sently (w. 6, 7) takes up the epithet 
to apply it to the Romans likewise, 
"among whom [#<?. all the Gentiles] 
are ye also called [to be] Jesus 
Christ's" (cV ofp «rrf *a\ v/Uif kXijtoI 
X X.), and again "to all that are at 
Rome... called [to be] saints " (KkrjroU 
ayiois : cf. I Cor. L I £, IlaGXof KXrjroe 
arroordkos *L X .. . . nXrjToU ayioit). Thus 
the common link between apostle and 
Christian converts, with St Peter 
''foreknowledge," with St Paul is "call- 
ing," which constitutes a later stage 
in God's dealings with both : compare 
Rom. viii. 28 ff., where the retro- 
spective phrase rots nark irpoBecrtv 
KkrjTols oSaiv is immediately explained 
by the sequence on ovs irpotyvv, *al 

TTpO&pHTCP K.T.A., OVS d« WptHOpta€¥ y TOV- 

tovs Kal cVaXcarcv. In substituting the 
earlier stage, St Peter is merely fol- 
lowing the spirit of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians (i. 3 — 12: cf. iii. 9 — 11). 
Again, in Rom. i 5 St Paul distinctly 
says "through whom we received 
grace and apostleship unto obedience 
of faith," the plural being probably 
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used because the first named gift, 
" grace," was common to himself and 
the Romans (v. 2 ; and xii. 3 ; xv. 15), 
though "apostleship" in the stricter 
sense was not: and the substantial 
identity of the phrase cfe vnaKoijv as 
used by both writers is not affected by 
the presence or absence of irurrcow 
(cf. Rom. xv. 18 ; xvi. 19). 

This careful coupling together of 
the apostolic and the universal Chris- 
tian callings, as governed by identical 
Divine conditions, would have been 
unreal if the vital qualification of 
apostleship had not consisted in in- 
dividual experience. It implied di- 
rectly that the inner substance of the 
most special apostleship was a Christian 
faith and life ; indirectly that the Chris- 
tian profession was invested with an 
inherent apostleship of its own. When 
St Paul writes to the Galatians thus 
(Gal. i. 15 f. : cf. 1 Tim. i. 12—16), "It 
was the good pleasure of the God who 
set me apart from my mother's womb, 
and called me by His grace, to reveal 
His Son within me that I might pro- 
claim the good tidings of Him among 
the Gentiles," he is only expressing 
the same truth in another shape : and 
St Peter must have heard it throughout 
his later years in the "Follow me ,, of 
the first invitation and the last charge 
beside the lake. In what sense the 
"sprinkled blood" might have a special 
significance in the "witness" to be 
borne by apostles, will appear below. 

rrpoyi/axrtf, a word absent from the 
lxx., has in the Apocrypha its ordinary 
and obvious sense "foreknowledge," 
that is, prescience, without any im- 
plication of fore-ordaining. In Acts 
ii. 23, the only other place in which it 
occurs in the N.T., it is coupled with 
God's " determinate counsel" (17} ©pur- 
fUvfl /SovXj? Kal npoyvacrei rod Btov\ a 
very strong phrase : here the sense is 
ambiguous, for "foreknowledge" may 
be taken either as shown by the asso- 
ciation with " counsel" to include more 
than prescience, or as merely adding 
to "counsel" the idea of knowledge. 



Similarly the verb irpoyivwrxu in the 
Apocrypha, as in classical literature, 
means simply to " foreknow " ; and so 
it does in Acts xxvi 5 ; 2 Pet. 
iii. 17, the foreknowledge in both 
cases being on the part of men. Any 
presumption however that the sense is 
equally restricted here is negatived by 
the three other passages of the N.T. 
which contain the verb, Rom. viii 29; 
xi 2 ; 1 Pet. i. 20; in aU of which bare 
prescience fits ill into the context. 
It has been rightly observed (Steiger, 
on 1 Pet. i. 2) that in all these three 
passages the object of the verb is 
personal, "those whom He foreknew," 
"His people which He foreknew," 
"Christ, who was foreknown indeed 
before the foundation of the world." 
The precise force of this peculiar 
usage, a force which must admit of 
application to Christ no less than to 
God's people, is apparently explained 
by a fundamental passage of Old 
Testament prophecy, Jer. i. 5. The 
word of Jehovah came to Jeremiah 
saying " Before I formed thee in the 
belly, I knew thee " [where " Before " 
and "knew" make up a virtual "fore- 
knew "], " and before thou earnest out 
of the womb, I hallowed thee : I gave 
(appointed) thee a prophet unto the 
nations." Here the " foreknowing " tof 
a prophet stands manifestly for his 
previous designation ; as it were, his 
previous recognition. Language of 
nearly the same import occurs in 
II Is. xlix. 1, "Jehovah hath called me 
from the womb, from the bowels of 
my mother hath he made mention of 
my name " (cf. w. 3, 5) ; and the two 
forms of speech are combined in the 
phrase "I know thee by name" in Ex. 
xxxiii. 12, 17, addressed by Jehovah 
to Moses. (Compare also the Asmmp- 
tio Moysis i 14, "Itaque excogitavit 
et invenit me, qui ab initio orbis 
terranim praeparatus sum, ut sim 
arbiter testamenti illius"; the original 
of the last words, as preserved by 
Gelasius of Cyzicus, ii. 18 [Mansi, 
Cone. ii. 844], cited by Hilgenfeld, 
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being apparently vpotBca<rar6 p* 6 
Btbs wpo tcarafiokift jc&tjiov &al p* rift 
btaBtfiafs avrov (tccririfp.) This " know- 
ledge " is not a knowledge of facta re- 
specting a person but a knowledge of 
himself; it is, so to speak, a contem- 
plation of him in his individuality, 
yet not as an indifferent object but as 
standing in personal relations to Him 
who thus " foreknows * him. It most 
not therefore be identified with mere 
foreknowledge of existence or acts 
(prescience); or again,strictly speaking, 
with destination or predestination 
(6pt(m, vpoopifa), even in the biblical 
sense, that is, in relation to a Provi- 
dential order, much less in the philo- 
sophical sense of antecedent constraint 
In the sequence already cited from 
St Paul (Rom. viii. 29 f.) it stands 
as the first movement of the Divine 
Mind, to use human language, antece- 
dent to "predestination/' St Peter, 
however, who never uses 6pi(m or 
irpoopifa in his Epistle, apparently 
includes both stages under the one 
term "foreknowledge" both here and in 
v. 20 ; that is, he thinks of it as di- 
rected not to a person simply, but to 
a person in relation to a function. 

The idea of a " foreknowledge" of 
God's people lay before St Peter in 
two chapters of the Romans, as applied 
both to the original Israel (xi 2) and 
to the new Israel (viii. 28 ff). He 
was equally following St Paul's lead 
in transferring to the apostles the 
idea of a "foreknowledge" of the pro- 
phets on the part of God. St Paul's 
mind was evidently full of thoughts 
derived from the twin passages of 
Jeremiah and II Isaiah, when he 
wrote Gal. i. 15 and Rom. L 1, if 
indeed they did not mingle with all 
his thoughts of his own peculiar and 
solitary work. St Peter's appropriation 
of the idea falls in with the general 
drift of his Epistle. The Divine com- 
mission of the apostles was no after- 
thought, as it were, suggested only by 
casual needs belonging to human cir- 
cumstances, but part of the original 



Divine counsel. The application to 
the Asiatic Christians themselves is 
illustrated by many subsequent verses. 

The association of " foreknowledge'* 
with frXfcroir may havebeen suggested 
by the connexion between Rom. viiL 
33 and w. 28 ft (cf. Eph. L 4 1). For 
the corresponding "election" of apo- 
stles see Luke vi 13; John vi. 70; 
xiii 18; xv. 16; Acts L 2 (the Twelve) ; 
Actsix. 15 (St Paul). 

$cov varpos, qf God, even the Fa- 
ther] In the salutations of the Epi- 
stles and in similar contexts mro Btov 
worpor (iv Bt$ varpi) is seven or eight 
times followed by 17/i^r, both with the 
addition of koi Kvpiov (-?) 'L X. (2 
Thess. i. 1 ; Gal. i. 3, probable read- 
ing ; 1 Cor. i. 3 ; 2 Cor. L 2 ; Rom. i. 
7 ; Phil. L 2 ; Eph. L 2 ; Philem. 3) 
and without it (CoL i 2, right reading) : 
compare 6 Bcbs koX warijp rjpmv (nom. 
gen. dat: 1 Thess. L 3; iii 11, 13; 
Gal. i. 4; Phil. iv. 20), and also 6 
Kvpiog ffpmv *L X. teal [o] Bcbs 6 varrjp 
rjp&v (2 Thess. ii. 16, right reading). 
Similarly yp&v or r»v d*6p*ir»p is the 
genitive implied for BprpKcia naBapa 
koL apiavros irapa ry Q*y km warpi in 
James i. 27. 'Hpmp is transferred to 
the second member of the full double 
clause (e.g. anb Bcov warpbs nai X. *I. 
tov xvpiov rjp&v) in the Pastoral Epi- 
stles (1 Tim. i. 2, right reading; 2 
Tim. L 2 ; Tit L 4, right reading), and 
in these alone, with the doubtful ex- 
ception of Gal. i. 3 (see above) : it is 
omitted altogether («V B*$ narp\ <cu 
Kvpiy 'I. X. or dirb icr.X.) in I Thess. 
L 1 ; 2 Thess. i. 1, right reading ; Eph. 
vi 23 ; so also Jude 1, iv Bc$ warpl 
qyarrqpcvois kcll *L Xpurry Tcrrjprjpivois^ 
In these four places the context allows 
either rjp&p or 'lijarov Xpurrov or both 
to be mentally supplied; and the 
same may be said of 1 Cor. viii 6 
(ypiv ch Bcbs 6 7ranjp,...Ka\ cU icvpios 
'I. X.). On the other hand 'lrjaov 
Xpurrov is clearly intended in d<a... 
'L X. Kal Bcov irarpbt tov cycipavros 
avrbv U vcicpSv (GaL L i), in irapa 
Bcov narpos koi irapa 'I. X. tov vlov tov 
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irctTpos, ev aytacfxa) Trvevfiaros^ €is viraKOt\v kcu pavri- 



irarpos (2 John 3, right reading), and 
in \afi<Dv yap irapa Ocov irarpos rtprjv 
tat B6(av (2 Pet. i 17) : compare brav 
irapabibq rr)v fiacrikciav ro> 6e$ Koi 
irarpi (1 Cor. xv. 24). This last sense 
is also, like the other, definitely ex- 
pressed in the fuller phrase r<£ &$ 
irarpi rov Kvpiov rjp&v 'I. [X.] (CoL i. 3, 
right reading): compare 6 6*bs *.a\ 
irarrjp rov Kvpiov r)p£v 'I. X. (2 Cor. 
i 3; xi. 31 without r)p. or X.; Rom. 
xv. 6; Eph. i. 3; 1 Pet i 3), and 
icpcif t£ 6($ kcu irarpi avrov (Apoc 
i. 6). In three or four passages of St 
Paul's Epistles of the Roman captivity 
there can be little doubt that irarr)p 
combines both references; 1»a...ircura 
yX<S<r<ra i£opo\oyqoTjTai on KYPIOZ 
IHZOYZ XPIZTOZ tls te$av 6*ov 
irarpos (Phil. ii. 1 1) ; irdvra [sc. irotctrc] 
iv ovopari Kvpiov *lTjaov, cvxapurrovvrts 
r<j> 6«p irarpi &i avrov (Col. iii. 17, right 
reading) ; with the parallel Eph. v. 20, 
€vxaptoTOvvr€s iravrore vircp iravrtnv iv 
ovopari rov Kvpiov r)p»v *L X. r<j> &<j> 
koi irarpi ; and according to a not im- 
probable reading (for r£ irarpi) cvxa- 
purrovvres ro) #«<p irarpi,...bs...ijpJas 
perianjatv els rr)v fjaaikciav rov vlov 
rrjs ayajnjs avrov (CoL i. 1 2). In St 
Peter's salutation likewise the double 
reference was probably intended The 
Fatherhood to the Only Begotten 
seems to be implied in the theological 
structure of v. 2 (cf. v. 3), the Father- 
hood to men in the human objects 
(atrooroAof, c'kXcjctoi?) of the Divine 
foreknowledge (cf. p. 17). The com- 
bination finds support in the already 
much cited passage of Romans (viii. 
29: Cf. 14 — 17, 19), on ovs irpoeyvw, 
koI irpovpio-tv ovp.fx6p<f>ovs rrjs tlicovos 
rov vlov avrov, els rb clvai avrov irpuro- 
roKOp iv iroWols ab*\<f>ols. 

The writers of the N.T. had doubt- 
less a clear purpose in thus joining 
together, especially at the beginning 
ofEpistles,the two designations "God" 
and "Father"; of course using them 



both alike as appellations, for Btos in 
the N.T. is never a proper name (see 
Justin Martyr Ap. ii 6, "Ovopa de ry 
iravrw irarpi 6*rbv ayewi/ry ovrt ovk 
coriv...rb de irarrjp koi Gebs kcu /crt- 
o-rrjs Kai Kvpios koi detrirorrjs ovk 
ovopara ioriv dAV ex r&v €ViroX£v koi 
t&v tfpymv irpoo , prjo , cts..,bv rpoirov /cat 
ro Oibs irpocrayopevpa ovk ovopd ioriv 
dKka irpdyparos dvacfayrjrov Zu<f)vros 
rjj <f>va-€t rov dvOpwrw bo£a). Each 
word suggested a part of the truth. 
To associations of supremacy, power, 
authorship, superintendence, were 
added associations of love, watchful 
care, and corrective discipline on the 
one part, and on the other of respon- 
sive faith and love, and above all of 
likeness of mind and character. See 
further on v. 3, p. 29. 

iv ayuurfup irvevparos, in fanctifica- 
tion (hallowing) by the Spirit] The 
Greek may equally mean hallowing of 
the human spirit, or hallowing by the 
Holy Spirit; but the analogy of the 
other clauses (Oeov irarpos, irvtvparos, 
*lqcrov Xpiorov) is decisive for the 
latter sense. After aytao-uy the addi- 
tion of ayiov would have been super- 
fluous, if not unnatural; and the 
article is omitted only as all other 
articles in the Salutation. The phrase 
probably comes from 2 Thess. ii 13, 
etXaro vpas 6 fobs air* apx*js tls o~arrj- 
piav iv dyiacrpv irvevparos koa irioret 
akrjBtias, tls iKakcaev vpas bia rov 
€vayyt\iov r)pmv, a passage of similar 
general import; where again the Spirit 
of God is doubtless intended, the 
"Spirit" and the "truth" being alike 
external to the Thessalonians whom 
the Spirit hallowed and whose faith 
the truth sustained. So also in 
I Thess. iv. 7 (ov yap ckoXco-cv rjpas 
6 fobs iv\ axaSapaia aXX' iv ayiaxrpy) 
the change from iiri to iv is readily 
intelligible if "hallowing" (transitive) 
is meant, not merely "becoming holy" 
(neuter). 
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(Tfiov ai/uLctTCK 'lrj<rov Xpurrod* x^P 1 * VM* V Ka * ^Ip^tnf 
irKfidvvdeit]. 



iv marks "hallowing by the Spirit" 
as that act of God "in virtue of" which 
His antecedent " foreknowledge" be- 
gan, as it were, to take effect The 
continuous process of hallowing is 
doubtless included in accordance with 
the double force of the conception of 
" holiness" (see on v. 15). Apostles, 
like prophets, had a special hallowing 
by the Spirit for their special office : 
so Eph. iii 5, w wr owckoXw^ rote 
ay to is dnooTokois avrov Kai irpoKfyqrais 
wrrvtvpaTt (though the direct reference 
can be only to Christian prophets); 
compare Jer. i. 5 ; Is. vi. 3 — 7. Gentiles 
became members of a "holy nation" 
(ii. 9) or people, not in virtue of be- 
longing to a privileged race, but as 
receiving the gift of the Holy Spirit : 
so St Peter at Jerusalem in Acts xv. 
7 ft, "Av&pcs ddcX^ot, VfMfU cirloraarGc 
art do? ifficpttv dp\aia>v iv vp.lv f£«Xc- 
(aro 6 Ocbs Bta rov aropuaros pov qkov- 
atu ra tBvt\ rov \6yov rov tvayytklov 
Kai wiOTCvo-at, nal 6 Kap&ioyvwoTrjs foos 
ifxapTvp-qo-fv avrols bovs t6 nvcvpa to 
ayiov KaBas Kai qplv, Kai ovOev bUttpunv 
prra£v rjpu»v rt Kai avr&v, 177 irt'orrft 
KaSapiaas rds Kapblas avr&v : and again 
in Eph. i. 13 (in contrast to Jews who 
had become Christians, row Trporjkir Mo- 
ras iv r<p xpurry) iv <p Kai vfith cucov- 
travrtt rov \6yov rfjs akrjGdas, ro cvay- 
yiXtov rfjs awrr)plas vpv»v> iv $ Kai irur- 
rtveravres, icr(f>payio-BrjT€ ry mw/tari 
rfjs iirayycXias r<p dyia}. 

els vnaKoqv, unto obedience] Since 
in Hebrew the same word means 
"to hear" and " to obey," the writers of 
the N.T. were predisposed to make a 
more than ordinary use of the natural 
figure by which hearkening (attentive 
hearing) stands for obedience. As 
used by them however it was no mere 
form of speech, but the best expression 
of the truth, conveying as it did the 
idea of response to the voice of God : — 
"Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth." 



St Paul twice uses the verb vttokov* 
with a negative for the refusal of Jews 
to obey the call of the Gospel (2 Thess. 
i 8; Rom. x. 16: compare the use of 
antUte* illustrated on ii 8) ; and this 
very phrase *ls vwwcoijv occurs three 
times in Romans with reference to 
obedience yielded to the Gospel by 
Gentiles, twice (L 5 ; xvi 26) followed 
by viorcms in the sense "obedience de- 
pendent on faith," "inspired by faith" 
(c£ bUa biKauMTV9i)t wionms iv. 1 3), once 
followed by i6*&v (xv. 18 J* ov xarap- 
ydtraro Xpurrbs dt ipov els vnaKoffv 
iBvwv): compare his final warning to 
the unbelieving Jews of Rome at the 
end of the Acts (xxviii. 28), yvwrrbr 
ovr vfilp ?oto> or* rols tBvto-iv darcoraktf 
rovro ro a&rqptov rov Oeov* avroUoi 
dKovvovrau .What is doubtless in- 
tended is not the mental acceptance 
of a belief but action consequent on 
such acceptance, open profession in 
the first instance and afterwards a 
life in accord with it These associa- 
tions are not lost in St Peter's use of 
tls xmaKorjv (in iv. 17 he has himself 
the phrase r&v dirctSovvrcop r<j> rov 
6tw cvoyycXt'?), but, as will be seen on 
the next clause, it must have included 
wider associations derived from the 
O.T. The word vwokotj recurs in two 
other verses of this chapter, 9. 14 o>r 
rixva vwoKoffSj and 9. 22 iv rjj vfraKop 
rfjs dkrjOdas. 

cfe, unto, expresses the purposed 
result of the Divine choosing and 
hallowing on character and life. Com- 
pare the remarkable phrase of Rom. 
vi. 17 » X^P LS &€ rq> 6*y on %T€ bovXoi 
rfjs dfiaprias vnrjKovcrarc de #Ve Kapblas 
tls ov irapcbo&rjrc tvttov dido^r, where 
the whole context proves the tww 
bibaffls to be the Christian standard 
of ethical teaching. 

koX pavrurpbv atfxaros 'hprov Xptorou, 
and sprinkling with the blood of Jew* 
Christ] The key to the precise mean- 
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ing of this phrase is given by the con- 
text The "sprinkling" is coupled 
with "obedience/' and is placed after 
"obedience." 

In the N.T. the blood of Christ is 
associated with various images which 
need to be clearly distinguished. There 
is here no direct reference to the idea 
of purchase or ransom, as in w. 18, 19 
(i\vrp»$riT€, rifu'<p), or to the idea of 
sacrificial atonement, as in several 
other books of the N.T. This appli- 
cation of the idea of ritual sprinkling is 
absent from St Paul's Epistles (though 
in one passage, cited below, it is virtu- 
ally implied) and from the rest of the 
N.T. except the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
where directly or indirectly it plays a 
considerable part in c. ix. (7, 1 1 — 22) 
and recurs in two retrospective allu- 
sions, in x. 22 and xii. 24 (aifum pav- 
Turpov). With St Peter the range of 
possible references to the O.T. is more 
narrowly limited by the evident im- 
plication that the objects sprinkled 
were the apostles and the converts 
themselves, whereas most of the many 
sprinklings of blood prescribed in the 
Levitical Law were to be performed 
on the altar or other inanimate things. 
In two cases only were human beings 
to be sprinkled with blood under 
the Levitical Law; with the blood 
of the bird in the cleansing of the 
leper (Lev. xiv. 6 f.), and with that of 
the ram in the consecration of Aaron 
and his sons (Ex. xxix. 21 ; Lev. viii. 
30). Neither of these sprinklings can 
possibly have suggested St Peter's 
language. The O.T. contains but one 
other ritual sprinkling of human beings 
with blood. It was a single historical 
event, never, as far as we know, re- 
peated; and thus it stands outside 
the Levitical legislation. Express 
reference is made to it in Heb. ix. 19 f. 
and xii. 24. This event is the sprinkling 
which formed the ratification of the 
covenant between Jehovah and His 
people through the mediator Moses, 
as described in Ex. xxiv. 3—8. 

The chief points in the narrative are 



these. Moses proclaims to the people 
"all the words of Jehovah and all the 
judgements," and all the people answer 
with one voice "All the words which 
Jehovah hath spoken will we do." 
Moses writes down the words, builds 
an altar, and sends young men who 
offer burnt offerings and sacrifice 
peace offerings of oxen to Jehovah. 
Half of the blood of these sacrifices 
he sprinkles on the altar. He takes 
the book of the covenant and reads it 
before the people, who make answer 
"All that Jehovah hath spoken will we 
do, and be obedient." The other half 
of the blood, set by in basons, Moses 
then sprinkles on the people with the 
words * Behold the blood of the cove- 
nant which Jehovah hath made with 
you concerning all these words." 

This consecration of a covenant by 
the blood of sacrifices (alluded to in 
Ps. 1. 5; Zech. ix. 11 : cf. Heb. ix. 17) 
was not peculiar to the Jews. For the 
Greek usage of dipping the hands 
in the blood of sacrifices in making 
treaties see Hermann and Stark, Oott- 
esd. Alt., p. 122. 

In this as in other instances a hea- 
then custom was refined and spiritual- 
ised by its significant adjuncts. 

The essential points of the narrative 
.in Exodus are these. First, that the 
primary purpose of the sprinkling was 
to consecrate the covenant between 
Jehovah and the people, the invisible 
bond between them being indicated 
by the community of origin of the blood 
on the altar, as representing Jehovah, 
and the blood on the persons of the 
people. Second, that the blood so 
sprinkled was that of victims who 
had been sacrificed. Third, that the 
sprinkling of the people with this blood 
was regarded as a consecration and 
symbolic purification of themselves. 
And fourth, that this consecration of 
the people followed or accompanied 
a promise of obedience made by the 
people. 

Now it is on an application of these 
primitive acts and ideas that St Peter's 
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reference to sprinkling k 
jRrrf, it takes its whole meeting from 
the conception of the new order of 
things introduced by Messiah's ap- 
pearing, Death, and Resurrection, asm 
New CoTenan t between God and nan, 
aoch a covenant as ia folly expounded 
in Hob. riil on the basis of the great 
prophecy of Jeremiah (xxxL 31— 34X 
This covenant* like the old, is conse- 
crated with Mood. The sprinkling of 
blood on the altar is represented by 
the sacrifice of the Cross. Messiah 
Himself said, "This is my blood of the 
covenant" (rvvro iW» to atfia pov ri}c 
dia$n*>)t: Matt xxtL 28; Mark xhr. 
24, right text in both places), thus re- 
peating the exact words of Exodus 
xxiv. in pointing to the new sacrifice 
of Himself; and the expository form 
of the saying, as given in 1 Cor. xi 25, 
and hence in the interpolated recital 
in Luke xxiL 20 (1} coin) &aApo} iw 
rf atpari ftov), contains the same pri- 
mary tenns with the word a new 7 * added. 
St Paul had likewise to all appearance 
the consecration of the New Covenant 
in view when he wrote to the Ephesians 
(ii. 1 3) "But now in Christ Jesus ye that 
once were far off were made nigh in 
the blood of the Christ"; the death of 
Messiah having been, to borrow St 
John's words (xi. 51 £), a death not 
for the Jewish nation only but for the 
gathering together of God's scattered 
children. Accordingly here St Peter 
doubtless means to signify that the ad- 
mission of the Asiatic converts was an 
admission to a New Covenant conse- 
crated by a new sprinkling of blood. 
Secondly, the sprinkling presupposed 
a shedding; the consecration of the 
New Covenant presupposed the ante- 
cedent sacrifice of the Cross, the virtue 
of which proceeded from nothing cog- 
nisable by the outward senses, but from 
the inner yielding up of the very life 
for the sake of men at the Father's wilL 
Thirdly, the admission of the Asiatic 
converts to the New Covenant, involv- 
ingas it did an idealsprinklingof them- 
selves with the blood of Him who had 



died for their sins, was a consecration 
nf thcsBwnhrs in s Ftrinn rnmmnni-r 
an imtiation into newness of life to be 
governed by willing fulfilment of the 
New Covenant Fourthly, reception 
into the Christian covenant implied ac- 
ceptance of an authoritative standard 
of righteousness contained in the Gos- 
pel: a Christian obedience took the 
place of the obedience of the Old 
Covenant. 

Thus each element of the transac- 
tion recorded in Exodus had its coun- 
terpart in the entrance into the New 
Covenant, and the combination and 
sequence of "obedience'' and tt sprin- 
Uing* m the estahushment of the Old 
Covenant explain the combination and 
sequence of "obedience" and "sprin- 
kling* which we find in St Peter. It is 
true that St Peter's word vwokoj is but 
feebly r ep r e s en ted by the oxoinropcda 
of the lxx., yet it was the one substan- 
tive by which St Petercould here repro- 
duce clearly the sense of the original 
(see above p. 22), a sense which more- 
over is demanded by the context in 
many other places in which the lxx. 
renders V&? by dxov*. 

While however the incidents of the 
establishment of the Old Covenant 
with Israel thus supplied St Peter 
with the framework of his language, 
the fundamental Sacrifice of the New 
Covenant could not but impart its own 
character to the ideal sprinkling of 
the new people of God. Fulfilment 
of the New Covenant rested on union 
with Him who had died and now 
lived again, and on a life conformed 
to His in the strength of that union, 
that is, on the life of sacrifice. To 
be sprinkled with His blood was to be 
pledged to the absolute and perpetual 
abnegation of self, culminating, if need 
be, in a violent death, for the good of 
men and the glory of God. Obedience 
was the form of moral good which the 
preparatory dispensation of law could 
best teach. Under the higher dis- 
pensation of grace it lost none of its 
necessity : the sprinkled blood en- 
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forged its scope, while it filled it with 
a new spirit and sustained it with a 
new power. 

Such being the import of the 
sprinkling for all who might be ad- 
mitted to the Christian covenant, it is 
not rash to surmise that St Peter's 
words were used by him with an 
ulterior reference to the immediate 
occasion of his Epistle. Persecution 
having begun, martyrdom would not 
long be absent Both for the writer 
and for the recipients of the Epistle 
there was a not remote prospect of 
having to seal their testimony with 
their blood. Now in Apoc. vii. 14 it 
is of them that "came out of the great 
tribulation," evidently a persecution, 
that the elder speaks as having 
" cleansed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb." 
And again in xii. 1 1 it is said of those 
who overcame the great dragon that 
"they themselves (avroi) overcame 
him because of the blood of the Lamb 
and because of the word of their 
testimony, and they loved not their 
life even unto death." These passages 
imply the idea that the blood of 
martyrdom was in some sense com- 
prehended in " the blood of the Lamb," 
of Him who is called in the same 
book (L 5 ; til 14 : compare the similar 
language applied to Antipas il 13) 
"the faithful Witness," or Martyr. 
This is but the complete carrying out 
of St Paul's meaning when, writing to 
the Corinthians out of a great depth 
of affliction, he speaks of "the suffer- 
ings of the Christ as overflowing unto 
us * (2 Cor. i. 5, KaOas irrpuro-ci/fi to 
TraBrjiiara rov xpi<rrov eh *$/*£?), and 
again when he speaks to the Philip- 
pians of "communion in His (Christ's) 
sufferings" (Kouwviav waBrffidrnv avrov) 
and of "becoming conformed to His 
death "(PhiLiiL 10). When therefore 
St Peter (iv. 13) calls on the Asiatic 
Christians to "rejoice insomuch as they 
were partakers of the sufferings of the 
Christ' 1 (koBo KotvcavuTf rois rov \ptarov 
iradqiuurip), the literal sense of his 



words is the only probable one (cf. v. 1, 
fjLoprvs t<ov rov \ptarov Tra&Tjfiar&v in 
parallelism to 6 xai rijs pcXAounp 
aVoKoAvtrrf <r0ai dofas koivovos); and 
it may well be presupposed here. It 
is indeed no more than a special ap- 
plication of what was the import of 
the sprinkling for every Christian, 
symbolically represented in a manner 
now by the use of the cross in Baptism. 

\dpis vfiiv Kai flpyPT) fr\rjBvv$€irj, 
Grace to you and peace be multiplied] 
The two words " grace " and "peace" 
stand thus alone together in the 
initial salutation of all St Paul's 
Epistles except 1 and 2 Timothy, 
which (like 2 John) have the triad 
"grace, mercy, peace'' ; and in that of 
2 Peter and of the Apocalypse : the 
Pastoral Epistles omit the pronoun. 
The ultimate source of the combina- 
tion (" grace " and " peace ") as thus 
used is probably the Aaronic Bene- 
diction in Num. vi. 24 ff. : so, with 
some exaggeration, Otto in Jahrb. f. 
deuteche Theol. 1867, pp. 681 f., 689 £, 
where much illustrative matter is 
given. The Face of Jehovah (c£ Ps. 
iv. 6, 8) as the primary source of good 
to His people stands first in the second 
and third members of the Benediction 
(" make His face to shine upon thee," 
" lift up His countenance upon thee ") 
and the second member closes with 
" and be gracious to thee," the third 
with "and give thee peace." 

xapir , grace, a favourite word in this 
Epistle as with St Paul and the 
author of Hebrews, seems as used in 
the N.T. to combine the force of two 
Hebrew words tH and *1p£l. It is by 
far the commonest rendering of the 
substantive ID in the lxx., though the 
verb Rn is usually rendered by Acta 
show mercy, the lxx. having no 
analogous verb connected with xapir . 
" Mercy" is however but a single and 
subordinate aspect of tD, a compre- 
hensive word, gathering up all that 
may be supposed to be expressed in 
the smile of a heavenly King looking 
down upon His people. This is the 
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idea of the verb ftQ (lxx. cvXoyiprai, 
v. I. ikrjatu) in the Aaronic Benediction. 
But \apit likewise includes the force 
of *ipn (usually l\<ot) (see Delitisch 
in ZJS. f. Luth. Th. 38, 450 ; also 
Crenoer in voce), i.e. the coming down 
of the Most High with help to the 
helpless. So Ps. lxxxv. 7 f, 10, 
u mercy " followed by "peace." On 
ion see Hupfeld on Ps. i. 54 f. It is 
worth notice that the intercalated 
fk€os mercy of the Pastoral Epistles 
(substituted for x<£pw in Jude 2, IXcor 
vfuv Ktu (Iprivr) Kai dyamj : cf. GaL vi. 
16), though it might be a duplicate 
rendering of ID, which it does three 
times translate in the lxx., is probably 
intended for "iDn, so as to couple 
together the two Hebrew aspects of 
"grace." In Wisdom iii. 9; iv. 15 
they are likewise so coupled, on x<W 
Kai tfXtos [cV] roi£ ckKcktoU avrov. *H 
xapu (the article never being absent) 
stands alone (except in 2 Cor. xiii. 13, 
a peculiar case) at the end of all St 
Paul's Epistles, Hebrews, and the 
Apocalypse ; either absolutely (Eph., 
Col, Epp. Past., Heb.) or with row 
Kvplov [17/Mw] *lq<rov [XpujToG] added. 

Thus the word grace, standing at 
/the head of the Christian form of 
blessing, directs our thoughts to the 
heavenly source of blessing. Before 
"joy" or "peace" or any other form of 
well being, which formed the subject 
of ordinary good wishes, the Apostles 
first wished for their converts the 
smile and the merciful help of the 
Lord of heaven and earth. When that 
had been desired for them, all other 
blessings could also be desired, and 
that with a new meaning. The In- 
carnation itself was the perfect ex. 
pression of what was meant by 
"grace," and in its light and power 
\ all God's good gifts were become new. 

twin), peace, is by far the most usual 
lxx. rendering of Eft?^, a word of 
wide sense. With the Jews, as with 
other Shemitic peoples, it was the 
most comprehensive term of well- 
being. Compare Tert Adv. Marc. 



t. 5, Communem scilicet et eundem 
[titulum] in epistulis omnibus, quod 
non utique ealutem praescribit ei» 
quibus scribit, sed gratiam et pacem. 
Non dico quid illi cum Iudaico adhnc 
more, destructori Iudaismi? Nam 
et hodie Iudaei in pacts nomine 
appellant, et retro in scripturis sic 
salutabant 

In the N.T. tlpnvrj probably never 
transgresses the limitations suggested 
by common Greek usage, peace in 
antithesis to every kind of conflict and 
war and molestation, to enmity with- 
out and distraction within. In salu- 
tations the apostles naturally retain 
the natural and impressive term tradi- 
tional with their countrymen, but they 
subordinate it to the term "grace" 
which itself, as we have seen, looked 
back from the gift to the Giver, and 
which the Gospel had now clothed 
with special significance. This sub- 
ordination is marked not only by the 
order but by the collocation of the 
pronoun vplv, to you, which invariably 
precedes koi clpijwj, and peace. In 
the final salutation of this Epistle 
(v. 14) "peace" stands alone when 
elsewhere we find "the grace": 
but " grace" stands in two emphatic 
phrases just before (v. 10, 12). Com- 
pare Eph. vi. 23 f. ; Gal. vi. 16, 18 ; 
2 Th. iii 16, 18. 

7r\r}0vp$*lr}, be multiplied] This 
added verb, copied in Jude and 2 
Peter (as also in Clem. Rom. 1 ; Polyc. 
1 ; Mart. Polyc. 1 ; Gonttit. Ap. 
i. 1), evidently comes from the ripiw 
vfilv frXTjOwfoirj of Dan. iv. 1 (=iil 98 
lxx. and Thdn.=iii 31 Hebr.); vi. 25 
(omitted in lxx.). The fundamental 
image recurs in another phrase, " the 
multitude" (or " abundance" 21, from 
a different root from the verb in 
Dan.) " of peace," nXrj&os (iprjvrfs, Ps. 
xxxvii 1 1 ; lxxii. 7. St Peter doubt- 
less gives the word its natural sense. 
He prays not only for grace and peace 
but for their multiplication ; that is, 
in all probability, that the trials 
through which the Asiatic Christiana 
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are about to pass may result in a 
manifold increase of grace and peace. 

The first paragraph (w. 3—12) after 
the Salutation is a benediction which 
prolongs and unfolds itself under three 
forms, and thus prepares the way for 
exhortation and instruction by draw- 
ing the converts upwards towards the 
height of the "grace" into which they 
had been received. First (w. 3—5) 
it is a benediction proper, a blessing 
of the Father's name because by 
raising His Son from the dead He 
had brought the converts into a new 
state of existence, carrying with it an 
undying hope, an inviolable inherit- 
ance. Next (w. 6—9) the benedic- 
tion of God passes into a bold affirma- 
tion of the exulting gladness which 
faith was enabling the converts to 
cherish under fiery trial, and of the 
joyful love with which faith was 
enabling them to cleave to the unseen 
Lord ; the final result of this faith 
being the saving of their souls alive. 
Lastly (w. 10—12) the height of the 
"grace" is set forth from another side, 
as the true object of the anticipations 
of ancient prophets, revealed to them 
as such in answer to their own Book- 
ings and 8earchings ; while the con- 
cluding words point to the future 
unrolling of this latest stage in God's 
dealings with men as similarly watched 
for by angels above. 

3. Evkoyrp-os 6 Bcbs /cat narrjp row 
icvpiov rjiuav 'hjovv Xpurrov, Blessed be 
the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ] This form of benedic- 
tion is copied from Eph. i 3 : it had 
been previously used 2 Cor. i 3. 
16 Thanksgiving " (wxapurrfa, except 
2 Tim., x°P LV ?X*) stands for " bless- 
ing" in the corresponding place of St 
Paul's other epistles, except those 
(Gal., 1 Tim., Tit) which have nothing 
analogous. In all three places the 
subject of "blessing" is a universal 
gift to Christians; while the "thanks- 



giving" has invariably some special 
reference to the persons addressed. 

The Greek verbal tvXayrjros, like 
the English "blessed," admits of two 
different senses, " receiving blessing," 
and "worthy of receiving blessing." 
The latter sense was apparently in- 
tended by the lxx. translators, the 
probable authors of the word, if we 
may judge by their habitual though 
not invariable employment of tvXoyrj- 
tos and cv\oyi7/x€voff, both for the same 
Heb. ljnj. With the exception of 6 
out of 42 places (Gen. xii 2 ; xxvi. 
^29; Deut. vii. 14; Ruth ii. 20; 1 
Sam. xv. 13 ; xxv. 33 6 rpoiros <rov 
[Abigail] : also doubtful vv. U. in 
Deut. xxviii. 6 bis ; xxxiii 24 ; Judges 
xvii, 2), evXoyjjros is reserved for God 
Himself, or once (Ps. lxxi 19, best 
MSS.) His Name: while wXoyw"W 
is 27 times applied to men or other 
creatures, and only 4 times to God 
(1 Kings x. 9 ; 1 Chr. xvi. 36 ; 2 Chr. 
ix. 8 ; Jer. xxxviiL (xxxi.) 23), as well 
as thrice to His Name (Job i 21 ; Ps. 
cxii. 2 ; Dan. ii 20 [also Thdn.]) and 
once to His glory (Ezek. iii 12) ; and 
indeed in 4 of these last 8 places the 
sense of worthiness is otherwise given 
by the presence of ycvoiro, ?oto>, or eu?. 
The same usage is found in the Apocry- 
pha (where (vXoyrjros has its normal 
application 21 times, evXoyrjfUvos 
4 times), except perhaps in two 
long passages where there is much 
confusion of text (Judith xiii. 17, 

18 bis; Dan. -Hi. 52—55 [also Thdn.] ; 
also the peculiar recension of Tob. 
xiii. 12, 18 in ti). For the consecu- 
tive employment of the two words in 
their respective senses see Gen. xiv. 

19 f. (evXoyrjfitvos *AfipcLfx r<5 6c<p ro> 

itytWo)..., KOI €vXoyT]TOS 6 $€OS 6 

v^naros) ; 1 Sam. xxv. 32 f. ; Tob. xi. 
14. The usage of the N. T. follows 
the old lines without exception 
((vXoyrjros 8 times, evXoyrffievos 3 times, 
besides a 6 times repeated quotation 
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from Ps. cxvii 26). This appro- 
priation of the two words obviously 
rests on the feeling that men and 
lower thingB can naturally be called 
"Messed" only as having as a matter 
of fact now or formerly received 
blessing from God ; but that in 
calling God "blessed" we are think- 
ing of historic feet only in so far as 
it points to a fundamental obliga- 
tion to bless Him which rests on His 
creatures under all circumstances. 
The strict sense of tvkoyrjros is in- 
voked by Philo (De Migr. Abr. 19), 
naturally with a different antithesis, 
to explain the paradox that Abraham 
is called tvKoyrjros $ ov povop rvXoyij- 
/mW, in Gen. xii. 2 (see above) : he 
virtually defines €v\oyrjr6s as irr^u- 
Kflta €v\oyias a(io$ xai hv Trarrcs fi<rv\6.- 
fao-iv. The question whether the verb 
to be mentally supplied with cvXoyi;- 
t6s in benedictions is «Vr(V or euj is 
answered at once by the right inter- 
pretation of the verbal. Apart from 
the universal presumption against 
supplying any tense of the substantive 
verb but the present indicative, this is 
the only tense that suits the meaning 
" worthy of blessing." But the most 
exact English rendering of this mean- 
ing is the optative or jussive Blessed 
be. (Most of the evidence here adduced 
has been independently discussed, 
with substantially the same results, by 
Ezra Abbot in the Journal of the 
[American] Society of Biblical Lite- 
rature and Exegesis for Dec. 1881 
[Middletown, 1882], pp. 152 ff.) 

The ultimate etymology of "spS is 
uncertain : but its chief biblical uses 
("blessing" of men by men, of God by 
men or other creatures, of men or 
other creatures by God), which are 
more distinct from each other than 
the familiarity of a single rendering 
in Greek, Latin, and modern languages 
allows us easily to recognise, appar- 
ently all rest immediately on the 
sense " to speak good words to," u to 
express good will by words." Some 
such sense as this was probably as- 



sumed by the lxx. translators in their 
almost invariable rendering of "TO by 
«vXoyca> (cvkoyijToeX which commended 
itself rather by its two obvious roots 
than by actual usage. EuXoye*, a 
word of rare and somewhat late oc- 
currence in prose literature, better 
known from Pindar and the dra- 
matists, with classical writers means 
always "to praise," usually "to pro- 
nounce public or formal praise " 
(thus the Rhet. ad Alex. 4 init. iden- 
tifies it with rb €yKG>ptcumxoi> ctftof of 
rhetoric). Moreover the gods are 
never its objects ; except indeed in a 
pair of late Egyptian inscriptions, 
Al<rxpiw> [Acodjdrov Op?£ «[v]Xoy(<»] r °* 
rvc[do]v Otov. — Altrxpfov Aio[dor]ov cv- 
\oy£ rrjv El<ru> (C. I. G. 4705 b. Add. 
from Antinoopolis : compare another 
distinctly Jewish pair, also Egyptian, 
EvXoytl top dtbv IlroXc/iaibf Atouvaiov 
'iov&ubf.— 6eo{5 cvXoyta' Beodoros Ao»- 
piwvos 'lovbalos aoafolf *k...[C. /. Q, 
4838 c from Edfu]). Thus all the three 
biblical usages noticed above were 
new applications of cvAoytu, all taking 
their colour from the relation of men 
to God as willing the good of men. 
The " blessing " of God by men (as in 
tvXoyrjros here) is the only biblical 
usage in which the classical sense 
of "praise" distinctly survives: the 
" blessing " of God by men is no mere 
jubilant worship, but an intelligent 
recognition of His abiding goodness 
as made known in His past or present 
acts. The use of the same word, 
whether in Hebrew or in Greek, for 
what is called the " blessing " of God 
by man and for what is called the 
" blessing" of man by God is probably 
founded on a sense of the essentially 
responsive nature of such " blessing " 
as men can send on high. " Prior est 
in nobis benedictio Domini," says 
Augustine, " et consequens est ut et 
nos benedicamus Dominum. Ilia 
pluvia, iste fructus est Ergoredditur 
tanquam fructus agricolae Deo, com- 
pluenti nos et colenti" (En. in Ps. 
"lxvi," iv. 655 B). Such must be the 
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force of the emphatic language of 
Eph. i. 3 f., Ev A 07771-0 f 6 deof feat 
narfip k.t.A., o €v\oyijaat ijfias iv 
iraoTQ fvXoyia nvtv^ariKfj iv rots 
enovpaviois iv Xpiora, KaB&s cf cXcfaro 

TJfJLOS eV ClVT<p 7TpO KOTcftoXtjS KCXTflOV. 

Thedesignation the God and Father 
Of our Lord Jesus Christ is confined 
to initial benedictions (Eph. i. 3; 2 
Cor. i. 3 ; as here : compare the thanks- 
giving in CoL L 3, where however the 
right text has no kgC) or other places 
of special solemnity (Rom. xv. 6 [cf. 
PhiL ii. 11, with the whole context 
from v. 2\ 2 Cor. xi. 31, without 17/iap 
or Xptorov (right reading), and with 
6 &v *vkoyr)Tos tls rovs alSvas added. 
The most obvious construction of this 
compound phrase is also the true one ; 
that is, rov Kvpiov rj/i&v *It)<tov Xptorov 
must be taken with 6V0* as well as 
with9ronfp. This construction (adopt- 
ed by the Reims Version in 2 Cor. i. 3, 
by A. V. and most earlier English 
revisions in 2 Cor. xi. 31, by A. V. in 
Eph. and 1 Pet., and by R. V. in all five 
places and in Apoc. i. 6, r£ 6V» *ai 
narpX avrov, sc. *h}<rov Xpurrov) alone 
agrees naturally with the collocation 
of words, though it is doubtless gram- 
matically possible to take 6V<fe abso- 
lutely. In the absence of an accessory 
word or phrase prefixed or affixed to 
0€ 6s , or of a change of order, or of any 
other sign calling on the reader to 
make a pause, he could hardly fail to 
read continuously on, unless indeed 
the sense thus obtained were mani- 
festly impossible : compare the exactly 
similar o fobs kcu varrjp ypAv of Gal, 
i. 4 ; PhiL iv. 20 ; 1 Thess. i. 3 ; iii 
1 1, 13 (cf 2 Thess. ii. 16). Here, as 
always, $€os is as much an appellative 
as TraTTJp (see above, p. 21), and there 
is nothing to suggest that the two 
appellatives were meant to stand on a 
different footing. In Ephesians (i. 3) 
any supposition that intrinsic necessity 
of sense requires the disjoining of &6V 
from rov Kvpiov K.r.X. is forbidden by 
the direct and immediate phrase in 
i. 17, o 0€or rov Kvpiov ty/uS? *hfaov Xpt- 



orov, o frarrjp rfjs dofyjs : or rather its 
presence in the same Epistle is a 
strong confirmation of the corre- 
sponding interpretation of L 3. The 
construction thus certified for Eph. 
i. 3 may be safely taken as determin- 
ing the construction intended by St 
Peter. The sense implied is evidently 
the same as that of the words spoken 
to Mary Magdalene, iropcvov de vpbs 
tovs dd€\<f>ovs jtov Koi dire avrots 
'Avaftaiw irpbs rov irarcpa fiov km 
irore'pa vp&v Kai foov pov feat Qcbv Vfiav 
(John xx. 17). See also some of the 
passages cited on v. 2 above, p. 20 f., 
and likewise Apoc. (ii 7 v. 1. ;) iii. 2, 12 
quater ; Matt xxvii 46 (with || Mark) ; 
Heb. i. 9 : the application of language 
taken from Ps. lxxxix. 27 (and 37) to 
our Lord in Apoc. i. 5 is perhaps. a 
connecting link between Apoc. (ii. 7 
v. L ;) iii 2, 12, and again ii. 27 ; iii. 5, 
21 on the one side (cf. L 6), and on the 
other the language of the next pre- 
ceding verse of the Psalm (0. 26), "He 
shall cry unto me, Thou art my 
Father, my God," which some Fathers 
(Athanasius, Cyril Alex., Theodoret) 
treat as fulfilled in John xx. 17. 

There is indeed nothing surprising 
in this expression of both relations in 
Scripture. To Jews and Greeks alike 
the idea expressed by the name God 
would be more comprehensive than 
the idea expressed by the name 
Father : summing up all such subor- 
dinate ideas as those of Maker and 
Ruler, it would suggest God's rela- 
tion to the universe and all its con- 
stituent parts, not to that part of it 
alone which is capable of sonship. 
Now the revelation of Fatherhood 
which was given in the Son of God 
was assuredly not meant to supersede 
the more universal name. He whom 
men had securely learned to know as 
their Father did not cease to be their 
God, or to be the God of the world of 
which they formed a part and in which 
they moved ; and this relation was a 
primary and fundamental one, inde- 
pendent of the intrusion of evil. It 
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is therefore difficult to see how either 
relation could have been absent from 
a Perfect Manhood. Conversely a 
renovation and expansion of the whole 
idea of God as the God of men and 
the God of His whole creation is 
involved in the Incarnation, as seen 
under those larger aspects under 
which it came at last to present itself 
to the Apostles. 

In all five places of the Epistles 
(even in 2 Cor. xi. 31, compared with 
the twin sentences of xiii 4 and the 
twin passages 1 Cor. i. 23—25, 26—31) 
the full phrase "the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ" seems to 
pointto God as the Alpha and Omega 
(Apoc. i. 8) of the whole "economy" of 
creation and redemption (cf . Eph. L 
18—23 » wi- 8— 11), and this is illus- 
trated by Rom. ix. 5 (as a doxology) ; 
1 Cor. iii. 23 ; xt. 24. 

rov Kvpiov rjii&v *Ii)<rov Xpurrov, of 
our Lord Jesus Christ] This familiar 
and therefore too little considered 
phrase combines three elements with 
the simple personal name Jesus 
which is its nucleus. On the funda- 
mental combination with Christ 
(Messiah), occurring first in St 
Peter's exhortation on the first Chris- 
tian Pentecost (Acts ii. 38: cf. 36), 
see above on 9. 1, p. 13. The origin 
of the additional combination with 
Lord is shown by St Peter's previous 
words on the same occasion. After 
expounding how Jesus was Christ 
(Acts ii 22 — 32), specially with refer- 
ence to the Resurrection, he goes on 
to comment on His exaltation by God's 
right hand, followed by His outpour- 
ing of the manifestation of the Spirit, 
as a yet higher ascent, an ascent " in- 
to the heavens," and thus as answering 
to the unique language of P& ex. 1, 
"The Lord (Jehovah) said unto my 
Lord (Adon\ Sit thou at my right 
hand, until I make thine enemies thy 
footstool": only One so exalted, he 
argues, could David call "my Lord" 
(cf. Matt. xxii. 45 with ||| Mc La), 
and Jehovah bid to sit on His own 



right hand. Then in a final sentence 
St Peter draws the double conclusion, 
"Let all the house of Israel therefore 
know assuredly that God made Him 
Lord as well as Christ" (such moat 
be the force of the order ml Kvpu* 
avrow uu xpurrov), "this Jesus whom 
ye crucified." The idea thus derived 
from an application of Pa ex. 1 to the 
Ascension and Pentecostal manifest- 
ation of the Spirit, and embodied 
thenceforward in the term Lord, is 
essentially that of Kingship (rrjv jWt- 
Xcuv and /WiXcvcty are the words 
used by St Paul in the great passage, 
founded similarly on Ps.cx. 1, 1 Cor.xv. 
24—27 : cf Luke ii. 11), but a king- 
ship transcending, while it includes, 
the Davidic kingship ; exercised not 
from Mount Sion but from the throne 
of heaven. Similarly in St Paul's 
Epistles the formula KYPIOZ 
IHIOYI, Jesus is Lord, stands as 
the fundamental and sufficient ex- 
pression of Christian faith (1 Cor. 
xii. 3; Rom. x. 9; ct PhiL ii 11 
KYPIOZ IHZOYZ XPIZTOZ); 
and in 1 Cor. viii. 6 (cf. Eph. iv. 5 £), 
"One Lord, [even] Jesus Christ, 
through whom are all things, and wc 
through Him,' 1 stands parallel to " One 
God, [even] the Father, from whom 
are all things and we unto Him." 

It is equally necessary to observe 
that the same title appears in our 
Greek records as given to Christ 
during His earthly life by His dis- 
ciples ; in the vocative repeatedly in 
all four Gospels, in the nominative 
and other cases exclusively in St 
John's Gospel, and that only after 
the Resurrection, though not ap- 
parently with any newly acquired 
force (xx. 2, [13 rov xvptop pov,] 18 
(cf. 20), 25 ; xxi. 7 [cf. 12]) : St 
Thomas's exclamation in xx. 28 (with 
fiov) stands apart, and is a transitional 
anticipation. On three occasions 
Christ applies the title to Himself; 
indirectly in the warning to the 
Twelve respecting persecution in 
Matt x. 24 f. (cf John xiii 16), in 
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association with didaaricakos; next as 
a designation which the owner of the 
colt at Bethany or Bethphage would 
recognise (replaced by 6 dMo-icdko* in 
the analogous message to the owner of 
the house in Jerusalem at which the 
Passover was to be eaten, Matt xxvi. 1 8 
with HI Mc La), in Matt xxi 3 with ||| ; 
and lastly at the washing of the 
Apostles' feet after the Last Supper 
(John xiii. 13 f.), " Yourselves call me 
The Teacher and The Lord, and ye 
say well, for so I am : if therefore I, 
the Lord and the Teacher," &c. In 
all this early usage xvptos probably 
represents not Adon but the nearly 
equivalent Aramaic Mar, sometimes 
applied to teachers by disciples (cf. 
Buxtorf Lex. Rdbb. 1246 ff. ; Keim 
Gesch. Jes. Naz. iL 13 ; iii. 174) ; and 
at all events its sense is by no means 
identical with that of the tcvpios of St 
Peter's discourse and the apostolic 
Epistles. Nevertheless the two senses 
are closely connected. The earlier 
was expanded into the later, as the 
disciples of Jesus came to feel that in 
His case a unique force was added to 
an appellation which, as addressed to 
any other Rabbi, was little more than 
conventional But the earlier was not 
lost in the later. It was by the ex- 
perience of personal intimacy and 
discipleship that the true nature of 
the larger Lordship was discerned. 
For later disciples the words and 
deeds recorded in the Gospel remained 
the type and the basis of personal 
recognition of the universal Lord 
above. 

In the combination 6 xvptos y lr)<rov$ 
(the Lord Jesus) xvptos unquestion- 
ably signifies the exaltation to Divine 
kingship (in St Peter's words of Acts 
L 21 it may be transitional), not the 
authority of a teacher over disciples. 
A signal early example is the "invoca- 
tion" of St Stephen, "Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit" (Acts vii. 59). Not 
only is 6 icvpios 'Lprofc never employed 
without special force by St Luke him- 
self in the Acts (in the genuine text of 



his Gospel it does not occur at all), 
being always either preceded by "the 
name" (viii. 16; xix. 5, 13, 17; cf. 
xxi. 13), specially with reference to 
baptism, or appearing as the sum of 
testimony or preaching (iv. 33 ; xi. 20) ; 
but in the few occurrences of the 
phrase in the reported words of 
others (xv. 11 ; xvi. 31 ; xx. [21 v.L 
with ij/mSi',] 24; xxi. 13: the only 
doubtful case being xx. 35) the higher 
sense is equally obvious. To St Paul 
the phrase as bearing this meaning 
would specially commend itself, as he 
bad no share in the earthly disciple- 
ship, while he traced both his conver- 
sion and his apostleship to the voice 
from heaven. 

The full phrase in which the simpler 
combinations the Lord Jesus and 
Jesus Christ coalesce occurs first in 
St Peter's defence of himself at 
Jerusalem for his reception of Cor- 
nelius (Acts xi 17), tl ovv rfjv tarjp 
dcopeav fdcoK€v avrols 6 Ocos as teal rjp,ip 
trioTCvaaaiv hr\ rbv Kvptov ^rjtrovv 
Xptarop, where it seems intended to 
suggest the universality of this Lord- 
ship as distinguished from the national 
character of the Davidic kingship. 
Thus in the previous visit to Cornelius 
at Caesarea, after declaring his " per- 
ception" (KaraKa^dvoficu) that God's 
acceptance of men was not limited by 
nationality, St Peter had clearly dis- 
tinguished the two spheres of king- 
ship by saying first " He sent the word 
to the Sons of Israel declaring good 
tidings of peace through Jesus Christ? 
and then "He is Lord of att n (Acts x. 
36 : cf. Rom. x. 12). The full phrase 
occurs but twice (or thrice) again in 
the Acts, and always in contexts 
bearing directly on the comprehen- 
sion of both Jews and Gentiles under 
the same Lordship; xv. 26, with ij/wSv 
inserted (see below), in the letter of 
the apostles and elder brethren of 
Jerusalem to the Church of Antioch ; 
[xx. 21 v. L, with wwv;] xxviii. 31, 
in reference to St Paul's final preach- 
ing at Rome, " proclaiming the king- 
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dom of God, and teaching the things 
concerting the Lord Jesus Christ" In 
the Epistles the foil phrase in this 
absolute form, without ij/Mfo, is all but 
confined to solemn initial and final 
salutations. The final "Grace "takes 
this form in Phil., and perhaps in Gal, 
Philem., where however Upmv is pos- 
sibly genuine (as it certainly is in 
i Thess., 2 Thess. [cf. Eph. vi 24 : on 
vi. 23 see below]), possibly also in 
2 Cor., Bom. (xvi. 20), Xpurrov being 
however doubtful in these two places, 
as it is likewise in Rev. xxii 21. In 
all other cases (with five very doubt- 
ful exceptions, 2 Thess. ii. 1 v. L; iii. 6 
v. L; 1 Cor. vi. 1 1 t. L ; Rom. xiii. 14 
v. l.;2 Pet ii 20 v. /., with kcu owi}- 
pos) it is coupled with a preceding 
8*6s (to which irarrjp [vp£p] is usually 
added), for the most part in initial 
salutations (1 Thess., 2 Thess. bis, 1 
Cor., 2 Cor., Gal v. /., Rom., Phil., 
Eph., Philem.), once in an almost final 
salutation (Eph. vi. 23), and but once 
in the body of an epistle (2 Thess. i. 
12). 

Much commoner is the form which 
has rjp&v ("our") inserted, as here. 
The difference of idea is well brought 
out by the remarkable words of 1 Cor. 
viii 6, " and one Lord, [even] Jesus 
Christ, through whom are all things 
(ra iravra) and we through Him. 1 ' On 
the one hand the Lordship exercised 
by Him and "through Him "is univer- 
sal, comprehending all things and all 
men. On the other hand, to those 
men who recognise and welcome Him 
as Lord He is in a special sense their 
own Lord, and this inner Lordship is 
as it were a covenant uniting them to 
Him and to each other. The outward 
expression of the recognition of Jesus 
the Christ as Lord is called "invoking 
Him n (erriKaKovfuu) or "invoking His 
name' 1 (Acts vii. 59 ; ix. 14, 21 ; xxii. 
16 ; 1 Cor. i. 2 ; Rom. x. 12 ff. ; 2 Tim. 
ii. 22). The use of this language in 
1 Cor. i. 2 is specially instructive be- 
cause the first ten verses of the Epistle 
contain the phrase " [our] Lord Jesus 



Christ' 1 no less than 6 times, and that 
certainly not by accident : v. 10 is an 
exhortation to the Corinthians, "by 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ,'' 
to cherish unity and avoid divisions. 
It is evidently implied that the fac- 
tions of the Corinthian Church were 
a violation of the bond of unity con- 
stituted by joint invocation of such a 
One as Lord (compare the connexion 
of PhiL ii 1 1 with ii. 2 — 5). So again 
in v. 2 in saluting the Corinthians as 
men "hallowed" and "called," St Paul 
joins them " with (<rw) all that invoke 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ in 
every place, their [Lord] and ours" ; 
that is, his inculcation of unity im- 
plicitly deprecates division from other 
Churches as well as internal division 
(cf. v. 9 tKkrj&Tjrc (Is Koipvplav rov vlov 
avrov Ityoov Xpiorov rov Kvplov Tip&v ; 
and also iv. 17; vii. 17; xi 16; xiv. 
33 ; and probably x. 32 ; xL 22). 
Further emphasis is given to this idea 
by the addition of the words (t theirs 
and ours," which are intelligible only 
as a resolution of the previous 7fu»v, 
not as qualifying roiry; the compre- 
hensive term "our Lord" being taken 
as extending to the fellowship of all 
Christians everywhere with those to 
whom it applied in the immediate 
and narrower sense, that is, with St 
Paul and the Corinthians. So Chry- 
808tom ft de 6 rofros x*pi>C € h <*^' ° 
Kvpios avrovs avvaitrti koipos <wv dco rat 
«Va>v avrovs €mjyay€v 7/4 up re icai 
avrwv. 

While the unity of all Christians in 
the One Lord whom they invoke, in 
conjunction with the personal relation 
of service in which each stands to 
Him, is thus doubtless the primary 
and constant force of the words " our 
Lord," they may also have been meant 
to suggest more specially the bond of 
a common service which united an 
apostle to the particular church which 
he was addressing. Such is apparently 
the case in the long salutation at the 
beginning of Romans (see especially 
vv. 5, 6, as following 'Irjaov Xpiorov 
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tov Kvpiov rm&v in v. 4); and not im- 
probably here also, since St Peter's 
salutation is founded on St Paul's, 
and follows it in pointing to apostle- 
ship and church membership as rest- 
ing on the same Divine foundations. 

6 Kara to ttoKv avrov ckeos, who ac- 
cording to His great mercy] Mercy 
is the attribute of God which would 
specially suggest itself in reference to 
the admission of Gentiles to the 
covenant (Rom. xv. 9), and accordingly 
St Paul dwells on it in this connexion 
in Rom. xi. 30 — 32, while he also 
looks forward to a fresh exhibition of 
"mercy" in the future readmission of 
the Jews who are now excluded by 
unbelief. In Eph. ii. 1 — 4 Gentiles 
and believing Jews are represented as 
alike the objects of " mercy." In suc- 
cessive sentences (vv. 1 f., 3) they are 
placed on the same footing as regards 
moral failure, just as in Rom. ii., in., 
and then (t>. 4) God, in virtue of being 
" rich in mercy" (i.e. variously merciful, 
ir\ov<rios <bv iv cXc'ti), is said to have 
raised them up together in Christ Jesus 
out of spiritual death. St Peter does 
not distinguish the two classes, and he 
speaks simply of God's "great mercy" ; 
but in this verse he is evidently speak- 
ing of himself, and therefore other 
Jewish Christians, jointly with the 
Gentile Christians to whom he is 
about to specially address himself. 

dvaycwqo-as ypas, begat us anew, 
regenerated us] Except here and in 
«?. 23 the verb avaytwaoa does not oc- 
cur in the Greek Bible or Apocrypha 1 
(a Western reading of John iii. 5 is the 
chief source of its patristic use), or in 
extant classical literature. A single 
passage however of the Pseudo- 
Philonic tract De incorr. mundi(c. 3) 
suggests that the derivative dvayiv 

T 1 In ProL Sitae K* reads avaycvpiiOels 
(other MSS. TapaytyrjOels) efr Atyinrrov.] 

H. 



vt)<tis was used by the Stoics in the 
same sense as n-aXiyycpeo-ta, their 
ordinary term for the renewal of the 
world after its periodical conflagra- 
tion ; unless indeed it is due to the 
Jewish author of the tract himself. 
So also dvayepvrjTLKos in Porphyry Ep. 
ad Aneb. 24 (repeated in the reply, 
De Myst. iii. 28) is probably indepen- 
dent of Christian usage ; though the 
same can hardly be said of the irakiy- 
y€V€(ria which forms the subject of one 
of the Hermetic writings (ff. 1 5 — 1 7 , ed. 
Patr.), or of the phrase in aetemum 
renatus which occurs in Taurobolic in- 
scriptions (Orelli-Henzen 2352, 6041 : 
cf. Marquardt-Wissowa Rom. Stoats- 
verw. iii 2 88 ff.). The phrase "new 
creation," adopted by St Paul in 2 Cor. 
v. 17 ; Gal. vi. 15, occurs repeatedly in 
the Midrashim with various applica- 
tions (Schottgen H. H i. 704 f.), and 
a proselyte is compared to a new- 
born child in the Talmud and Jalkut 
Rubenis (J. Lightfoot and Wetstein on 
John iii 3). St Peter's language in- 
cludes this conception, that of entrance 
into a new order of existence, but 
combines with it that of Divine 
parentage : men enter the new life as 
children of its Author. 

ijpaff, us, unites the Apostle and 
those to whom he wrote ; yet not 
directly with reference to apostleship 
as his, and church membership as 
theirs, but on the ground of their 
common church-membership, as sug- 
gested by the preceding phrase " our 
Lord." 

els ikviba (&<rav, unto a living 
hope] The elastic preposition cfr can 
hardly be understood as introducing 
a mere result or accessory of the new 
birth. Rather, to judge by the form 
of the sentence, it describes what is, 
under one aspect, the very nature of 
the existence newly entered. It thus 
includes the sense of "into" as well 
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as " onto." The construction may be 
compared with that of Gal. It. 24, tls 
dovktia* yanmva, " bearing [children 
born] into and onto bondage." The 
new order of things is represented as 
in a manner all one great all-pervad- 
ing hope. The prominence of hope in 
some leading Terses of this Epistle 
(so L 13, 21 ; iii 15) has often been 
noticed. Its relative importance how- 
ever is usually exaggerated. St Paul 
himself had led the way for St Peter 
in his own strong language about 
hope, especially in the Epistles to the 
Romans, Ephesians, and Colossians. 
See further on i. 21. 

C»*av 9 living] The corrupt read- 
ing (arjs, found in a pair of cursives 
and several early versions, embodies 
a natural misinterpretation (unto a 
hope of life). Life is a quality or 
characteristic of the hope here spoken 
of, not the object of it St James 
twice describes a faith as " dead " (ii. 
17, 26), i.e. having only such semblance 
of life as a corpse has of a living body, 
and in the light of the analogous con- 
trastSt Peter'sphrase becomes clearer. 
It is in the first instance the expres- 
sion of his personal experience as a 
Jew. Hope, centred in the Messianic 
expectation, belonged in a peculiar 
sense to Israel (see e.g. Acts xxvi. 
6 £; xxviii. 20: cf. xxiii. 6; Lc. ii 
38 ; xxiv. 21) ; but it had for the most 
part become languid and conventional, 
in a word " dead." The Gospel had 
however breathed into it a new life, 
and so a new power to inspire life. 
But the phrase would have not less 
force as applied to the Gentiles, for 
whom it might almost be said that 
the very hope itself was new. At no 
time had their forefathers known the 
power of a glad sense of the future, 
even in their highest thoughts of the 
present. (Compare Leop. Schmidt, 
Ethik d. alten Oriechen, ii. 68 — 76 ; 
who notes some partial exceptions, 



p. 73). The Gentiles of the Apostolic 
age could be described as "having no 
hope" (Eph. ii 12) in a more positive 
sense, so great was the spiritual ex- 
haustion proceeding from the decay 
of religion, philosophy, and politics. 

6V aworaatwt *bjaov Xpurrov cV 
wKpmv, by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead] These words 
must not be taken with C*aa» though 
standing next to it They belong 
naturally to dvaytw^lftras, An< ^ the order 
is perfectly what was to be expected, 
i^ as we have already found reason to 
believe, the four words avaym. wis 
Air. Cava* are to be taken together as 
forming a single idea. The absence 
of an article suggests at first sight 
that Murraais may be transitive, not 
" resurrection" in the strict sense of 
" rising up," but " raising up.* The 
form of the word would be compatible 
with this, and a»i<m^u is six times 
used in the Acts of the raising up of 
our Lord by the Father. But it is 
difficult so to apply the word in iii 21 ; 
the neuter sense is certainly the usual 
one in the N.T., nor is there any pas- 
sage which requires the transitive 
meaning. The difference after all is 
not great, for the agent in the Resur- 
rection here is virtually implied to be 
the Father, since He is the subject of 
draytwrjaas. How our Lord's Resur- 
rection was the instrument by which 
a new life of hope was brought into 
mankind may be read in many places 
of the Acts and the Epistles. It re- 
versed every doom of every kind of 
death, and thus annulled the hope- 
lessness which must settle down on 
every one who thinks out seriously 
what is involved in the universal 
empire of death. It was by the faith 
in the Resurrection that mankind 
was enabled to renew its youth. 

4. tls ickffpovofuaPf unto an inherit- 
ance] Efe, a very favourite preposi- 
tion with St Peter, may be taken 
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either as a repetition of the former 
c fe, or as parallel to it, or in sequence 
to it; ie. either as marking an ex- 
planatory equivalent for ikniba (ptrav 
or as carrying us on to a fresh result 
of either dvaytv. simply or dvay€t>. tU 
ikm&a (aaav. It does not seem 
natural to take Kkifpovopiap as equiva- 
lent to Ikirida, and on the contrary 
both words gain in force if they stand 
in antithesis to each other, as they 
may do if we take them as alike 
dependent on dvayewifaat. The new 
life bestowed by the Father through 
the Gospel is at once a hope and an 
inheritance. 

JSXffpovofAia ( — to) in the O.T. chiefly 
represents words from the two roots 
?nj gh^ and apparently contains no 
implication of hereditary succession, 
as it does usually in classical Greek. 
The sense is rather "sanctioned and 
settled possession." The same funda- 
mental sense remains in the N.T., but 
the Greek associations also of the 
word naturally hang about it in St 
Paul, and probably in Hebrews. In 
St Peter (viz. here and ill 7, 9) the 
Greek sense is more doubtful. Here 
it would come in fitly, but is not 
needed; and in iii. 7, 9 it seems to 
be out of place. 

The typical inheritance in the O.T. 
is the inheritance of the Promised 
Land by Israel, awaited through 
several generations from the first 
promise to Abraham through all the 
vicissitudes of bondage and wander- 
ing (see esp. Ps. cv. 8— 11). For 
this idea of inheritance as the fulfil- 
ment of promise see Rom. iv. I3f.; 
Gal. iii 18; Heb. vi. 12, 17 ; xi. 8, 9. 
St Peter's language here then calls 
attention to the new life not only as 
full of ardent hope for the future, but 
as at the same time the fulfilment of 
ancient longings of men and ancient 
promises of God. This double cha- 
racter runs through the whole para- 
graph: it looks backward to the 
searchings of the prophets, and for- 
ward to the full unveiling of the Son 



of God. This consideration supplies 
an answer to the question whether the 
inheritance is present or future, a 
question which is not directly dealt 
with by the words that follow. The 
inheritance is in one sense future (see 
Epb. i. 13 f.), for it is as yet but partially 
revealed, and it is as yet encumbered 
by many hindrances and enemies. 
But it is also present, being inseparable 
from sonship (see esp. Rom. viii. 16 1 ; 
Gal. iv. 7). Compare such passages as 
mark the heavenly Jerusalem as pre- 
sent, e.g. Gal iv. 26 and especially 
Heb. xii. 22—24 (the passage ending 
with the words diaBijiajs vias fittrirji 
'irjcrov Kal aifxari pavrurfiov). It is not 
however identical with sonship, but is 
the result of it : it expresses from one 
side a share in the use and enjoyment 
of the created universe bestowed on 
men in proportion as they enter into 
their true relation to God the Lord 
of alL Both the range and the con- 
dition of inheritance are expressed in 
the words " All things are yours, and 
you are Christ's, and Christ is God's.' 1 
From another side it is a share of 
God's rule over lower things, the 
kingdom of heaven (Mt. xxv. 34, &c. : 
cf. e.g. Mt v. 3, 10; Luke xii. 32). 
Thus the word is complementary to 
the iraperritirifiois of v. I (cf. Heb. xi. 
8—10). 

&<f>6apT0P Kal dfiiavrop Kal dfxdpavrov, 
incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away] These three 
words are all absent from the lxx. and 
all found in Wisdom (xii. 1 ; xviii. 4 ; 
iii. 13 ; iv. 2 ; viii 20 ; vi. 12). It is a 
little startling to read these epithets in 
connection with Kkrjpovopiav. They at 
first sight suggest what is evidently 
subject to corruption and pollution 
and withering, such as living bodies 
or at least things made from living 
bodies, rather than anything obviously 
belonging to the idea of inheritance. 
But we must not too hastily assume 
that there is any mixture or confusion 
of images. Going back to the funda- 
mental O.T. conception of Israel's 

3—2 
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inheritance as the Promised Land, 
suggested as it is by its contrast to 
irapfiri&friotff above, we find that these 
words are in some manner represented 
by corresponding verbs in the O.T. in 
connexion with the land, the first 
two quite completely. While there- 
fore there would be doubtless a certain 
strangeness, at least as regards d/id- 
pavros, if yrj were here used for kXij- 
pono/Ai'a, and a certain abstractness is 
given by the use of this word, the 
image of a land in which men dwell 
as a home, the scene, so to speak, of 
their life, and its most universal and 
most permanent base, is apparently 
never lost, and would be ill replaced 
by the vague notion of an indetermi- 
nate possession. 

&<f>6aprov] Here the antithesis is 
to 4>0tip» and practically to its com- 
pounds such as dia<f>$*ip», KaraQfoipa. 
These mainly stand for nrtf?, which 
has much the same meaning, though 
with less of the notion of corruption — 
to injure, mar, spoil. One interesting 
passage, probably not forgotten by St 
Peter, stands rather alone, Gen. vi. 
II— 13 (<f>6. followed by Karaty.) : cf. 
ix. 11. But he had probably chiefly 
in mind the ravaging of a land by a 
hostile army, for which <t>6*lp" is good 
Greek (e.g. Plut Per. 34 (L 171 a); 
Demet. 33 (i. 904 e)) ; the lxx. also has 
bia<t>6tipa> several times in this sense 
(Ruth iv. 6 pr) frorc buxf>Bcip» rffv Kkrj- 
povofiiav ftov has the more general 
sense "spoil"), and so 1 Mace. iii. 39; 
xv. 4. The use of <f>0. and Kara<f>6. for 
other Heb. words in Is. xxiv. 1, 3, 4 
seems to be irrelevant. 

dfiUurrov] ftuuVa), the antithetical 
verb, chiefly represents KEN?, which 
(rendered by fuaiva) is often used of 
the defilement of the Holy Land ; e.g. 
Lev. xviii. 27 f. ; Num. xxxv. 34 ; but 
see especially Deut xxi 23 and Jer. 
ii. 7; cf. Ps. (Ixxviii) lxxix. 1. Mtatw 
stands also for 7?n "to (open) pro- 



fane" (usually rendered by 0c0?\<m>) 
in Is. xlvii. 6, ipiavas (so lxx ; Heb. 
U I have profaned") ttjv Kkifpovofww 

fftOV. 

dfiaparrov] from fxapairu, used in the 
passive in late Greek for the withering 
of flowers andherbage(c£ popavdijo-rrat 
Ja. i. 1 1 ; afiapavrifov r. do£rjt <rW ^mvor 
i Peter v. 4), also for the dying out of 
a fire, and the wasting of the features 
by illness (comp. the medical word 
ftapaa-fios). Mapai** is rare in lxx. 
(Job xv. 30 ; xxiv. 24 ; c£ WiscL ii 8). 
But the fiapavBrftrtrat in James L 11 
refers back to i£ijpav(v r. x^F™* 
k.tX, from Isaiah xL 7, itself quoted in 
1 Pet i. 24 ; and moreover ^palvoficu 
with much the same meaning (Heb. 
&*3r, very often used for "withering") 
is applied to portions of the earth, 
Jer. xxiii. 10 al vofiai rrjs ipqitov; 
Am. L 2 1) Kopv(f>r) tov YLapprjkov : c£ 
Job xii. 15. The force of the image 
is best seen by such prophetic passages 
as Is. xxix. 17 ; xxxii. 15 £ ; lx.; lxi. 
(especially lxi 11). The land of in- 
heritance is a land clothed with the 
brightness and freshness of life and 
living growth, and that a brightness 
and freshness not subject to the law 
of decay; and what in strictness 
applies only to the face of the earth 
is said, as it were, of the earth itself 
'AfxdpavTos thus exhibits in a figure 
the essential sense of aldvios, the 
negation of mutability and perishable- 
ness : cf. Heb. ix. 15 rfjt alaplov kXi;- 
povoylas. The three epithets then 
severally stand in contrast to the 
spoiling and ravaging of a land, as by 
a hostile army ; to its defilement and 
profanation ; and to the scorching and 
decay of its living face. 

5* T*TT)pT)p*vr)v ip ovpavoit €ls vpaSf 
which hath been kept in (the) heaven* 
unto you] 'Ypas must be read, not 
qpas 9 which has indeed hardly any 
evidence. 

renjpTjfibnjv, not to be confounded 
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with TrjpovfAtvrfv (contrast <f>povpovfit- 
vovs in the next line). There is not 
the slightest need to depart from the 
full proper sense of the perfect "which 
hath been kept" In Col. i. 5 cotomi- 
\Uw)v contains part only of the sense, 
viz. that the Divine gift is now kept or 
laid up. But the perfect, while im- 
plying this, means that it has been 
laid up from the beginning : through 
all the long ages during which it was 
not revealed it still lived in the eternal 
counsel of God which was before all 
worlds; cf. irpoyvao-w in t>. 2. Doubt- 
less there is special reference to the 
reception of the Gentiles in the 
fulness of time. See Bph. i. 4 — 12 ; 
iii. 5 f., 9 — 12 (awoMKpvfiftfvov, v. g}; 
CoL i. 25 — 27 (dwoK€Kpvfifjk€vov 9 v. 26) ; 
Rom. xvi. 25 f. (<r€o-iyrip*pov, t>. 25); 1 
Cor. ii. 7 — 9 (caroK€KpvfAfJi€vrfv, V. 7), 
where (v. 9) the same idea is expressed 
in another form by jroifjuHrcv (cf. Heb. 
xi 16 and probably Eph. ii 10). There 
is indeed special force in the verb 
n?peo> itself here, as indicating the 
reservation till an appointed time, not 
mere destination. 

ivovpavoU. This language is derived 
from such words of our Lord as Mt. 
v. 12 ; vi. 20 ; xix. 21 ; Lc. xii. 33 f. ; cf. 
Col. i 5 (referred to above) ; compare 
the Book of Henoch lviii 5 (with 
Dillmann's note): "And thereafter 
shall it be said to the saints that they 
shall seek in heaven the mysteries of 
righteousness, the inheritance of (con- 
stant) faith " (sc. hidden till then in 
heaven). 'O ovpavos, the visible sky 
or heaven, is the natural symbol of the 
invisible world of God, which under 
the same image we speak of as the 
world above. The plural, rare in lxx. 
(mostly in Psalms), much commoner 
proportionally in N.T., may have come 
originally from the literal rendering of 
the Hebrew. But the Jews of late times 
believed that there was a plurality of 
heavens (on the " Seven Heavens," see 
Wetstein and Schattgen on 2 Cor. xii. 
2); and the N.T. has passages (as 
Bph. iv. 10; Heb. iv. 14) which con- 



tain likewise a clear implication of 
plurality, though perhaps only in a 
symbolic sense, expressive of variety 
and gradation. The absence of the 
article arises, asofben with prepositions, 
from the familiarity of the phrase as 
indicating, as it were, a well-known 
region, the two words together form- 
ing a quasi-adverbial expression, 
which might be compared to " heaven- 
ward," "earthward," "homeward." 
Similarly "in heavens" occurs in 
early English versions. It is hardly 
necessary to say that this whole local 
language is figurative only: without 
such figures human thought and 
speech would be impossible in re- 
spect of all the highest things. "The 
heavens" are the image of God's 
spiritual treasure-house, where, to 
speak in human language, He keeps 
what things He has "prepared for 
them that love Him." 

els vfiasy unto you] This means 
more than "for you" in the sense of 
" to be given to you," "for your bene- 
fit," which would be expressed by the 
dative (2 Pet ii. 17H Jude 13). That 
sense is no more than implied here. 
What is expressed is the keeping 
(r€TT)p.) through all the ages till these 
converts; perhaps in combination 
with the idea "having you in view" 
(cf. Jo. xii. 7 ; Acts xxv. 21 ; 2 Pet. ii. 
4 (|| Jude 6), 9; iii. 7, though none of 
these cases refer to persons). Com- 
pare the use of its in w. 10, 11, 

25- 

rovs iv bvvapet $€ov <f>povpovpJvovs 9 
who in the power of Ghd are guarded] 
'£y bvvap*i might well be taken merely 
as another quasi-adverbial expression 
(as we say " in virtue of," not " in the 
virtue of"). What is dwelt on how- 
ever is not so much that the power of 
God is exerted on behalf of men, as 
that men are uplifted and inspired by 
power, or by a power, proceeding 
from God. This power from without 
corresponds to the faith (see below) 
from within. Cf. Phil. iv. 13; Col. L 
11 ; Eph. iii 16; 2 Th. i. 11. For 
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the phrase 4v bvp. fooit, see Rom. xt. 
13, 19 (dp & iry. ayiov); I Cor. ii. 5 ; 2 
Cor. vi. 7 : similarly i* bw, (kw 2 Cor. 
xiii 4 ; Kara bvv. 3*ov 2 Tim. L 8. *Ev is 
not here instrnmeDtal but is used with 
its strict meaning. In one sense the 
power is in men ; but in another and 
yet truer sense men are in the power, 
they yield to it as something greater 
and more comprehensive than them- 
selves, in which their separateness is 
lost Fortunately we are used in 
Bible English to "in the power of." 
Here the guarding power of God 
seems to be tacitly opposed to the 
visible and, as it might have been 
feared, overwhelming power now being 
put forth to crush the little Christian 
flock. 

<f>povpovfj*yovs. The word ("being 
under watch and ward") is probably 
chosen for a similar purpose, to indi- 
cate a protection against the assaults 
of enemies (on the use of 4>povp*lv in 
the N.T. see Hicks in The Classical 
Review i. 7 f.). The context how- 
ever shows that it cannot mean simply 
a protection that supplies escape from 
external attacks ; for dta ttiWcw fol- 
lows. A somewhat similar use of 
4>povp4a> occurs in Phil. iv. 7, a diffi- 
cult verse ; and cf. Gal. iii. 23 (ctyp.... 
c U r. fUXkovaav irioriv d7roKa\v<f>0fjvai). 
The idea here seems to be that, 
whether the cwrfpla be revealed soon 
or late, it will not be too late to benefit 
the Christians : in a true sense they 
will be in keeping till that time. The 
sentence is illustrated in meaning, 
though not (at least obviously) in 
language, by our Lord's own words in 
Mt. x. 22 ; xxiv. 13 with || Mc. xiii. 13 
and still more Lc xxi. 19, which is 
preceded by the (in this context) most 
remarkable verse kcu 6p\£ cue r. «€<£a- 
Xfjs v/t&v ov fjjj arrokfjTaL, reminding 
us of <t>povpovfx4vovs. The guarding 
and the salvation are of a nature 
compatible with suffering and death. 



dta iri'<rrf«f, through faith] Here 
we have, as with all the apostles, faith 
as the one central or fundamental 
Christian type of mind ; seen in relation 
to the apparent triumph of enemies 
and the apparent indifference of God. 
This is emphatically reiterated in 
00. 7, 9: see also L 21; v. 9. The 
" endurance* spoken of in the Gospels 
is a particular mode of this faith, cf. 
2Th. i.4. The guarding is " through 
faith," because faith is the human 
condition which brings the Divine 
strengthening into operation. 
' *ls avnjpuip, unto a salvation] 
This word again cannot be rightly 
understood without reference to its 
O.T. usage. The primary idea of the 
verb "to save" in the O.T. (P?*n) is 
deliverance from dangers or from 
enemies, or from death, the enemy of 
enemies. C£ Ex. xiv. 13 ; 1 Sam. 
xi. 9, 13, &c ; the Psalms passim; 
Lam. iii. 25, 26. And the same idea 
reappears explicitly (from Ps.cv. (cvi.) 
10) in Lc. i. 71. But evidently the 
prevalent N.T. usage, though founded 
on this O.T. usage, goes much further. 
Here the context, quite in the strain 
of Lam. and other O.T. passages (e.g. 
Gen. xlix. 18), suggests patient waiting 
for deliverance in the midst of per- 
secution. To learn what is the nature 
of the deliverance intended it is worth 
while to turn again to the passages of 
the Goapels referred to above. What 
St Matthew and St Mark call " being 
saved" St Luke calls "winning our 
souls." St Peter presently in 0. 9 dis- 
tinctly speaks of " salvation of souls " 
as the end of their faith. In these 
and similar phrases we must beware 
of importing into ifnrxi the modern 
associations connected with the re- 
ligious use of the word " soul." The 
" soul " in the Bible is simply the life, 
and " to save a soul " is the opposite 
of "to kill" : see especially Mark iii 4. 
There are of course many passages 
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where far more than this saying of 
the bodily life is meant; but the 
meaning is reached not so much by 
a different sense of the word "soul" 
as by a transfer of the whole idea to a 
different region. The bodily life is 
but the symbol of a more mysterious 
life, which is the very self; and this 
too has need to be saved. Those who 
endured to the end in the midst of 
the trials of the Day of the Lord were 
to be saved or to win their souls, 
although death might come upon 
them and they might seem to lose 
their souls ("Whosoever shall will to 
save his soul shall lose it/ 1 &c, Matt 
xvL 25 and parallels), and thus might 
seem to find no salvation. But there 
was another salvation behind, the 
deliverance of a life beneath the 
bodily life (compare Heb. x. 34). 

ctoihijv diroKtJktxfrOrjvtu, ready to be 
revealed} Revelation is always (prob- 
ably even in Gal. iii 23) in the strictest 
sense an unveiling of what already 
exists, not the coming into existence 
of that which is said to be revealed. 
This also seems to be implied in 
€Tolfirjv y the more usual p,ek\ov<rav 
(v. 1 ; Rom.viii 18; Gal. iii. 23) being 
neutral as to this point: salvation is 
represented as already there, so to 
speak, awaiting, or prepared for, the 
withdrawal of the veil If, as the con- 
text implies, the salvation intended 
be deliverance from spiritual evil, the 
transformation of the inner man into 
the Divine image, then this salvation 
will have been proceeding long before 
the crisis comes which makes it 
known. 

iv Kcupy itrxarcpy in a season of 
extremity] In the N.T., as in the 
O.T., ivxaros forms a part of various 
phrases denoting time, with more or 
less definiteness of meaning: see 
Cheyne on Isaiah ii. 2. We shall have 
one of them in v. 20. This particular 
combination occurs nowhere else, the 



nearest being iv i<rx- w<pais (17/n. i<rx.) 
(Jam. v. 3; 2 Tim. iii. 1) from Prov. 
xxix. 44 ( = xxxi. 25). But there is 
no reason to think it has any technical 
sense, such as by association we attach 
to " the last days." It is more natural 
to take it literally, "in a season of 
extremity," "when things are at their 
worst v : so Kingsley (Poems 141) : 

"The night is darkest before the 

morn ; 
When the pain is sorest the child 

is born, 

And the day of the Lord at hand." 

This, the most obvious meaning of the 
words, is borne out by classical ex- 
amples: Polyb. 29 II, 12 COOT* KOI 

up 6s rbv tu'x arov Kaipop tkOovra 
ra Kara rrjv 9 A\€$dvdp€tav...7rapa tovto 
irdkiu opdvdijvai ; Flut. 8yL 12 (458 f) 
ikelv r. &vm noKiu vwo \ifiov <rvvrj- 
ypivrjv Ifdrf rj XP €( ? ™ p fcayicaimv 
etff rbv tax*™* Kaipov: cf. Plut. 
Per. c. Fab. Comp. 1 (190 b) $a/9i'ov... 
iv al<TxioTOis [? eo^oroiff] §ca\ dw<nror- 
porarois KcupoU dvad€^ap,4vov rrfv 
noKip; Xen. Hell, vi 5, 33 dpepinvrjo-Kou 
T€ yap tovs 9 A$rfvaiovs <os act irorc 
dXkqXois t¥ rots fi€yia-rotg Kaipols 
irapio-ravro «r' dya$oi£. 

6. iv <j> ayaXkuurtic, in whom ye 
exult] It is not easy to decide what 
is the antecedent of <£. The most 
obvious is icaipy io-xdry, either 
with the meaning "exult in that 
season" as an object of exultation, or 
"in that season exult," i.e. denoting 
merely the time of exultation. The 
former, if true, would render the 
Epistle needless : if they were already 
exulting in the prospect of that season, 
they needed no further encourage- 
ment The latter would be tolerable 
only if dydWutcrOe were a future, as 
some Latin fathers and inferior Vulg. 
MSS. have it (exuUabitis) : but it is 
impossible to understand a present as 
a future in a passage depending on 
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the contrast of present with future. 
A better sense is obtained by taking 
iw $ to refer to the whole contents of 
00. 3—5 (the adverbial use need not 
be discussed): but here too there is an 
incongruity, though less than the for- 
mer, in supposing that they so cordi- 
ally believed all that precedes as to 
exult in it The verses that follow 
are evidently meant to contain an un- 
dertone of lightly touched admonition, 
and therefore these principal verbs in 
the second person plural are likely to 
contain something of the nature of an 
appeal I think therefore that it is 
better to take <£as masculine, referring 
either to the principal subject of the 
preceding sentence, 6 6eto ko\ nanjp 
#tr.X., or to 9 hf<rov Xpurrov twice named, 
the last distinctly named 6*ov (iv bvv. 
tfcov) being indeterminate and virtually 
adjectival There is ample O.T. pre- 
cedent for this language, exulting in 
God, ayaXXidofuu being used (for sev- 
eral Hebrew words) in such cases both 
with eVi and with iv (M88. sometimes 
differing) ; e.g. Ps. xxxii 1 ; Hab. iii. 
18, which last is of a strain similar 
to that of this passage ; and in the 
N.T. see especially Lc. i. 47 (though 
with ciri: but h is used Jo. v. 35). 
It is also confirmed by v. 8, for, 
though grammatically cfc or goes 
with irt<TT€vovT€s only, the verse gains 
in force if a rejoicing in Christ is 
taken as implied. Compare also iv. 
13. St Peter could safely appeal to 
the exultation of the Christians in 
Ood or in Christ as a ground for his 
exhortations to hopeful endurance: 
what he desired was a practical ap- 
plication of the primary religious 
faith which they already possessed. 
*AyaXXiaa> ( — opai) with the cognate 
substantives is unknown except in the 
lxx. and the N.T. and the literature 
derived from them, and in the N.T. it 
is confined to books much influenced 
by O.T. diction (Mt., Lc, Acts, 1 Peter, 



Jude (-<uro), Jn. (including Apoc.)), 
being absent from the more Greek 
writers, St Paul and (except in quot.) 
Heb. I ts usage in the lxx. for various 
Hebrew words expressive of joy is 
too promiscuous to give any precise 
indication of meaning. It appar- 
ently denotes a proud exulting joy, 
being probably conuected closely with 
ayaAXo/uu, properly to be proud of, 
but often combined with rj&opai and 
such words. In the last Beatitude 
(Mt v. 11 f.) it is used to express the 
temper of mind which unrighteous 
persecution should produce. Clem. 
Sir. Vi. p. 789 says rrjp & ayaXkiaair 
wvQpoovvqp c&oi <£a<r«y, cfrikoyurpbp 
ovcrav rijg Kara rrjp aXijtfciav dpcrfjs dia 
Tiros €<macr€vs iral diagvoraf ^n/xue^f : 
but he does not mention his authority ; 
the important words are apparently 
iaruunt and dtdxwrir. So also Str. vL 
p. 815 *v<t>pavO£fX€P Ka\ dyaWia- 
6&pcp €P avTJj, T<nrr€<m...TT}P Oeiap 
iarUurtp cvoxqdwpc*. As regards the 
mood, ayaXXtaotk (like St Paul's x<u- 
pcre, I Th. v. 16; Phil iii. 1, iv. 4) 
would make sense as the imperative; 
cf. v. 12 cit rfp arffre, which is even 
more abrupt But we have to take into 
account the obviously parallel ayairare 
followed by ayaXXcare ( — crdc) in V. 8, 
where the imperative is hardly natu- 
ral See also ii. 5 (oiko&). More- 
over (1) the Ai6 of v. 13 seems to 
begin the exhortation proper, and (2) 
almost all the many imperatives of 
the Epistle are aorists, even when a 
present would at least have been not 
out of place (apparently ii. 17 is the 
only exception). 

oXtyov, a little] The word may mean 
"for a little time" (as Mc. vi. 31 
prob. ; Apoc. xvii. io>--in Luke v. 3 it 
is "a little space"— or "to a little 
amount" In v. 10 there is the same 
ambiguity, alvviov being by no means 
decisive; and Rom. viii. 18, 2 Cor. iv. 
17 (to napavTtKa iXatfrpw) are favour- 
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able to either interpretation. But on 
the whole the general tone of the 
Epistle suggests rather depreciation 
of the intrinsic importance of the 
sufferings endured than insistence on 
the relative shortness of their dura- 
tion,though this might also be included 
in their slightness. In 2 Clem. 19 § 3 
there is no ambiguity (kop oklyov xpovov 
KaKonaOr}(r<a(TLV iv T<j5 Koaptp). 

Zprih An emphatic "now," "at this 
moment," or rather "for the moment" 
So ii. 2 dpTiycvvrjTa Pp4<f>rj "just born 
babes." 

cl biov y if so it must be] 'Eot/v is a 
natural but erroneous insertion in 
most MSS., not in the best (KB c"") 
or in Clem. Str. iv. p. 622. Since 
biov is not an adjective but a parti- 
ciple, we might have rather expected 
91 det (Acts xix. 36 dcov iarlv) : but this 
omission of the substantive verb or 
copula with the participle is exactly 
in accordance with what we find in 
the case of the analogous participle 
e£op in two out of the three passages 
in the N.T. where it is found (Acts ii. 
29 ; 2 Cor. xii. 4 ; but i$6v Ijv Mt. 
xii. 4). For the sense compare iii. 17. 
It is possible that deop contains a latent 
allusion to the d« ycpeVAu of Mc. xiii. 
7 II Mt. xxiv. 6 || Lc. xxi. 9 ; derived 
from Dan. ii. 28 : such sufferings 
were part of the appointed order 
of things leading up to the great 
crisis. But it may be no more than a 
precautionary phrase due to the in- 
equality and uncertainty of the per- 
secutions in Asia Minor, and the 
possibility that some of those ad- 
dressed might escape them. 

\vnr)dcvT€s, though ye have been put 
to grief] This word is not merely 
equivalent to iraOovrcs. It expresses 
not suffering, but the mental effect of 
suffering: hence Iv follows, not a 
simple dative. The meaning is that 
the exulting joy just spoken of might 
and did really exist notwithstanding 



the simultaneous presence of a real 
sorrowing and depression : cf. 2 Cor. 
vi. IO, <&$ \xmovfX€voi del dc x aL P 0VT( *- 

iv noLKikois freipao-fiois, in manifold 
trials] The phrase is doubtless taken 
from James i. 2. The sufferings now 
undergone are spoken of as in the 
strict sense trials, Le. as sent in God's 
providential purpose for the trial of 
their faith, as He tried Abraham and 
Job. This is the proper original force 
of irtipafa and irtipafrfuos as applied 
to what befals men. The notion of 
temptation in the modern sense, i.e. 
allurement to evil, is to be found in 
only a few places of the N.T., and 
there not prominently. 

iroiKikos is used by seven writers of 
the N.T. (as also in 2, 3, 4 Mace.) 
in the sense found here, "various," 
"varied," Le. in reference to a plu- 
rality of things differing from each 
other in character. This use is al- 
most unknown in classical Greek 
[Ael. V. H n 98, o de...iroXXafr *at 
rroiKiXais xpi)(raii€vos ftiov /xrra^oXatf], 
for in the passages usually cited it 
means "complex," "elaborate," "re- 
fined" ("cunning" in the old sense) as 
opposed to "simple." Nor is it found 
in the lxx. St Peter probably speaks 
of a diversity of trials partly to cheer 
the Asiatic Christians by assigning 
the one great beneficent purpose to 
all the various difficulties which beset 
them, partly to suggest that the pur- 
pose itself included variety: the 
education of the human spirit con- 
templated in the trials contained 
various elements and proceeded by 
various steps. 

7. Iva TO doKLfXIOV (V.l. doKipOv) 

vfx&v rfj£ irtoTecosTToXvTifAOTepov. . .*lrj<Tov 
Xpiarov, that the test (v.l. approved- 
ness) of your faith may be found 
much more precious than gold that 
perisheth and yet is tried (purified) 
by fire y unto praise and glory and 
honour throughthe revelation of Jesus 
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Christ] The general sense of this sub- 
ordinate clause is deer, but there ere 
difficulties in deteiL The usual and the 
only certain sense of botiptov isa test, an 
instrument or means of trial: yet it is 
not the test which is precious (wokv 
TLfiorepow), but the thing tested. The 
difficulty is hardly less on the Tery 
questionable supposition that dotlptop 
can mean the process of trial 1 . Forthe 
sense "result of trial" (=6Wipif) there 
is neither evidence nor probability. If 
the text is sound, we must suppose 
that the word is used in its usual 
sense "test" (which suits well enough 
in James i 3), and that it is loosely 
called precious as tending to a result 
which is precious. But I confess I 
cannot but suspect that the true read- 
ing is boiupov ("approved"), now found 
only in 23, 56, 69, no, of which 69, 
no are among the best cursives. 
The neuter adjective might express 
either the approved part or element 
of the faith (in contrast to the part 
found worthless), or (as often in St 
Paul, cf. Winer-Moulton p. 294) the 
approved quality of the faith as a 
whole. The image suggests that the 
former is meant, that is, that to do«- 
pop ttjs vioT*&s is the pure genuine 
faith that remains when the dross has 
been purged away by fiery trial 

The next point is the construction : 
Evp*6jj may be taken either with 
iro\vripor*pow or with ch hrawor. 
But the latter construction would 
naturally suggest the sense " be found 
as praise," and yields but awkwardly 
the required sense, " found such as to 
issue in praise," " to deserve praise." 
Further this construction is still more 
decisively excluded by the impossi- 
bility of taking iroXvri/iorcpoi' (a pure 
adjective, not an adjective used sub- 

1 The meaning of the word in Arethas 
on Apoc. ix. 4 (Cramer, Cat. p. 315, ol 61 
rb ZokIjuop tcarrurr «td vvpbt irapex^pevoi) 
is very doubtful. 



stantively) as in apposition to to 6Vmc 
without oi> or some such link. Tyn- 
daieand A.V., followed by R.V., boldly 
insert u being" before "more precious,*' 
Tyndale being probably led in this 
direction by the "pretiosior sit auro" 
of the Vulgate (so the late text as 
well as am fu, though not the Cle- 
mentine)*. On the other hand there 
is no difficulty if we take wokvrip. 
with cvp. ("be found more precious"), 
and cfc brawop crA. as expressing an 
additional point, the result of this 
finding the approved faith to be more 
precious, Ac. Phrases thus added 
with efe are common enough. 

woXvTipoTtpop. 80 all the better 
MSS. instead of the common iroXv 
Ttpuirtpop. 

Xpwriov tov airoXXv/Mvov, not tov 
Xp. r. air. (contrast John vi 27), Le. not 
that particular gold which perisheth, 
but gold in general, a property of 
which it is to perish. The word cnroXX. 
is doubtless inserted with a view to 
what is to follow, dia wvpot & doKtpa- 
(optvov. It is impossible to reverse 
the order of these parallel participles, 
as though we had dia mpbs pew dotcipa- 
(optvov dwoXkvptpov 6V, so as to throw 
the main and final stress on airoXX.; 
and after all we should thus gain 
nothing but the elaboration of a 
simple and obvious image. Nor again 
can it be right to slur over the adver- 
sative force of 6V, as though the two 
participles were merely added one to 
another. The antithesis meant is 
doubtless this :— "gold, which (unlike 
the substance of faith) is a perishable 
tbing (compare <t>$aproU applied to 
silver and gold in t>. 18), and yet, 
perishable though it be, when it passes 
through the fire is not thereby de- 

8 Though 6* might easily fall out 
after Trohvnp&rtpQv, there would be no 
probability in the conjecture, as the con- 
nexion of iroXur. with c&/>. gives really a 
better sense. 
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stroyed but proved and purified' 1 : the 
$4 in &pn fjaj op&irrcs nurrfvovra de, 9. 
8, is of a similar character. 

dia thus retains its local force with 
an inchoate instrumental force added 
(Winer-Moultonp.473). Forthe image, 
compare iv. 12, rj} er v/*Zv irvpwret 
trpos n€ipacrp6v vySv yivopevj), where 
ir€ipacrp6r answers to doKipa(op4vov 
here. It is of course suggested by 
various passages of the O.T., especially 
Zech. xiii. 9 : but similar language is 
common in classical writers (see Wet- 
stein and others cited by Steiger, 

P. 99). 

Perhaps some word more directly 
suggestive of purification than bo/upa- 
{ofjLtvov might have been expected 
here; but it is to be remembered 
that doju/iafo and the cognate words 
often involve, if they do not directly 
express, the production of a new and 
purer state, not merely the ascertain- 
ment (by God or man) of a state that 
already exists : see jearcpyafcrat James 
i. 3, and the peculiar use of dojupij by 
St Paul in Rom. v. 4 ; 2 Cor. viii. 2. 
Thus the modern sharpness of dis- 
tinction between probation and educa- 
tion is not maintained in the Bible 
(cf. Wisd. xi. II tovtovs fup yAp as 
trarrjp povOerSv idoKifuuras) : every 
Divine probation is also in purpose 
an education. Thus much is indeed 
implied in the very use of the image 
of fire in its action upon gold and 
silver. 

*vpe$ij, similarly used 2 Pet iii. 14, 
expresses the result of the probation 
in relation to the Divine Prover and 
Refiner. The Searcher of hearts, who 
has instituted the trial, seeks the pure 
metal of faith after the trial, and finds 
it (cf. Ps. xvii. 3). 

*h tnairov kcu &6(av *a} riptjv (the 
words d6(av and n^v are inverted in 
the Syrian text). All three words are 
elsewhere separately used with refer- 
ence both to God and to men. Herethe 



context shows the praise, &&, granted 
to men to be mainly intended; while 
the praise, &c, which redound to God 
in all true praise, glory, and honour 
obtained by men, cannot be excluded. 
This indeed follows a fortiori from 
such passages as PhiL ii. 9 — 1 1. The 
dependence of the one on the other 
comes out in John xii. 43 compared 
with v. 44. For tnaivos as coming to 
men, see ii. 14 ; also Rom. ii. 29 ; xiii. 3 ; 
1 Cor. iv. 5 ; and implicitly PhiL iv. 8. 
"Enmvog occurs hardly at all in the 
lxx., €iraiv4» very little ; and moreover 
the idea of man as praised by God is 
not distinctly recognised in the O.T. 
What corresponds to it there is satis- 
faction, well pleasing, nyi, cvdotciu 
(cf. also tvXoyim) ; but these words 
imply no expression of the Divine 
satisfaction, such as facuvos contains 
(yet see 4 Mac. xiii. 3 r$ Jiratvovfjxvy 
napa 6ty Xoytcr/u<j)). On the other 
hand, whenever the Greeks use 
Ziraivos carefully, they include in it 
moral approbation. Various interest- 
ing passages of Aristotle are collected 
by Cope, Intr. to Rhet p. 212 ff. : the 
chief points are these, that dpcn? and 
tnaivos correspond exactly to each 
other and imply each other (cf. PhiL 
iv. 8, where they are coupled together), 
and that fcrcuwr, especially as dis- 
tinguished from ryicofiiov, has reference 
chiefly to the frpoaipea-is or inward 
disposition to acts as actions, not as 
works or results. God's praise of 
man sets forth the true type of praise, 
appreciative recognition ; and at the 
same time hallows it as a pure and 
inspiring object of desire (c£ Marc 
Aur. xii 11 (jltj iroulv aAAo fj ontp 
fUXXti 6 Ocos ifraiP€ip): it is com- 
pletely expressed in the words "Well 
done, good and faithful servant" St 
Peter probably took the use from St 
Paul (see especially 1 Cor. iv. 5) ; but it 
may also have been current in the 
Greek of the time. 
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jtai d6(aM ical Tipffv. The other com- 
binations of tirawos with M£a are tls 
hraipop [iijff] Mfi/s Eph. L 6, 12, 1 4 and 
cfc d6(av koI hrawov Phil. L ii, always 
with reference to God. This last 
combination occurs likewise in i Car. 
xvi. 27 bo£a Kai broom Kara npoowrov 
avrov, though the Psalm itself (xcv. 6) in 
the LXX. has t(ofio\6yijcris Kai vpaiorrjs. 
A6£a and ntf are frequently com- 
bined, and in one remarkable passage 
of the O.T. the reference is to man, 
Ps. viii. 6 bo(fl koI ripjj iartffravGxras 
avrov : and so in the N.T., Rom. ii 7, 10. 
In the Psalm the glory and honour 
seem to be the glory and honour of 
God Himself which He has imparted 
to man as made in His image (De- 
litzsch, Hupfeld), and it is striking 
that in Job xl. 10 (=0. 5 lxx.) Job 
is bidden ironically to clothe himself 
with "glory and honour," Le. to invest 
himself with what belongs to God. Ac- 
cordingly from hrcuvos, which is a fitter 
word— at least in its proper Greek sense 
(cf. Arist JBih. Nic. i. 12)— to be used 
in reference to man than God, there is 
an ascent to the more properly Divine 
attributions of glory and honour. They 
had been similarly spoken of together 
in reference to man by St Paul in 
Bom. ii. 7, 10. The precise distinction 
between them is not easy to seize ; 
still less, between the alliterative pair 
of Hebrew words which they chiefly, 
though not always, represent, "tin and 
Tin. In adding np^v to d6$av St 
Peter very possibly had in mind the 
phrase vkwos eh n\xr\v Rom. ix. 21, 
which is worked out more fully in 2 
Tim. ii. 20 f. (ending with u meet for 
the Master's use"); for there too it is 
the result of probation that is spoken 
of. Personal honour and esteem on 
the part of the Lord may thus be the 
distinguishing characteristic of rifwj. 

€v dnoKaXin^fi. 'Ep can hardly be 
here exclusively temporal, "at the 
time of the revelation/ 7 as though two 
distinct though contemporaneous 
events were spoken of (as e.g. eV ijj 
€<rx<*rj) (rakmyyi I Cor. xv. 52). It 



rather means "in and through," "in 
virtue of": the finding unto praise 
will be involved in the revelation of 
Jesus Christ ; nay, it may in a true 
sense be called a part of it, since the 
full revelation of Him includes a reve- 
lation of His members. The phrase 
recurs in v. 13. 'Irjaov Xpurrov is an 
objective genitive, meaning not the 
revelation by, but the revelation of y 
Jesus Christ, the phrase being equiva- 
lent to cV rq> diroKa\vin'€crOai 'Iiprovp 
Xpurrov (cf. bi avaoTcuTc&t *lrf<rov 
Xpurrov v. 3). This meaning is illus- 
trated by 1 Cor. i. 7, rrjv atroK. r. 
Kvpiov ijfMw 'irjcrov Xpurrov : 2 Th. L 7 
iv rfj airoKaXbfai r. Kvpiov 'Lyotw on-' 
ovpavov fur ayyeX&v dvvdp*»9 avrov 
iv trvpt <f>\oybs k.t.\, (contrast ii. 3, 6, 
8 airoKakixfiOjj 6 avOp. r. droplets K.T.A.) ; 
and less obviously, but I believe as 
certainly, by Apoc L 1 okok. *Iij<rov 
Xpurrov tjp eoWtv avr$ 6 0«of &eZ£a«rots 
dovAow avrov. These apostolic phrases 
go back to our Lord's words Lc. xvii. 
30, koto ra. avra ftrroi § rfptpQ o vibe 
r. avQ. airofeaXvnrrcrai, where it is to 
be noticed that the revelation is 
assigned to a Day, not a mere vague 
phrase for time as apparently in 
some neighbouring verses, but in a 
sense akin to that which is contained 
in V. 22 cXcvo-ovrat ypcpat ore imOv- 
yLTj(T€T( filavr. rjfi€p&VT. vlovr. dvdp. 
idclv Ka\ ovk fyco-Oc : that is, the Day 
is a Divine manifestation, a Day of 
the Lord. Other revelations are 
spoken of in this Epistle ; in v . 5 the 
revelation of a salvation ; in iv. 13, v. 1 
the revelation of a glory : but these 
partial revelations grow out of the 
central revelation of Jesus Christ. 
For the idea of the revelation of men 
as involved in the revelation of Christ 
it is worth while to compare CoL iii. 4 ; 
1 John iii 2 ; though the word there 
used is not " revelation" but "mani- 
festation " (q>av€p6a>). 

There is nothing in either this 
passage or others on the same sub- 
ject, apart from the figurative language 
of Thess., to show that the revelation 
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here spoken of is to be limited to a 
sudden preternatural theophany. It 
may be a long and varying process, 
though ending in a climax. Essentially 
it is simply the removal of the veils 
which hide the unseen Lord, by what- 
soever means they become withdrawn. 
The same word dn-oKaXwmo was chosen 
by St Paul to express the inward and 
spiritual process by which God brought 
him to recognise His own Son in the 
Jesus whom he was persecuting (Oal. 
i. 1 6, where the usual sense of iv epoi 
must certainly be retained). 

8. ov ovk IbovTcs dyairarc, wJwm 
not having seen ye love] The refer- 
ence of ov must be to the immedi- 
ately preceding'tyo-ov Xp«rroii,however 
we understand iv $ at the beginning 
of v. 6. But v. 8 gains in vividness if 
iv $ likewise refers to Christ (as ex- 
plained above), so that the second 
relative emphatically repeats the first 

ovk Ibovrts dyairare. 'Idoircs is the 
reading of the best authorities, not 
cidorcf. Here A.V. does not follow 
Stephens' text, but (after Tynd.) the 
Vulgate (cum non videritis). Ov* 
Ibovrts is suggested by airoKaktya : 
the Lord is still behind the veil, yet 
not thereby shut off from the Asiatic 
Christians. St Peter himself had seen 
Him in the days of His flesh ; they 
had not Tet he is bold to say not 
only that it is possible for them to 
love Him, but that they do as a matter 
of fact love him (dycm-arc, like dyaX- 
Xtao-le, can be only indicative, not im- 
perative), and this love recognises 
Him as having a present existence 
and a present relation to them. The 
contrast in tense between Idovrts and 
the following opmvres goes with the 
sense of dyairar*. Their present love 
was the response to Christ's love 
shown in His offering up of Himself 
for their sakes (cf. i John iv. 9 f., 19, 
in reference to the Father). Though 



they had no beholding of Christ by 
themselves to look back upon in the 
past, they could look back to the 
signal act of His self-sacrifice in the 
past as a manifestation of Him. 

€IS OV apTl fJLrj 6p&VT€f 7TIOT€VOVT€S 

de, on whom, though now ye see him 
not, yet believing] Els ov stands in im- 
mediate connexion with nurrevovres : 
the intervening 5p™ firj 6p. (partly like 
r. cmoWvficvov bta nvpbs dc doKt/u. in 
v, 7) being interposed with a rapid 
antithesis, "though ye see Him not, 
yet believing." 

The change of negative particles, ovk 
Ibovres, p.rj 6pSvT€Sj is not capricious. 
The first is a direct statement of his- 
torical fact ; the second is introduced 
as it were hypothetically, merely to 
bring out the full force of morrev- 

OVTCS, 

apTi, as in v. 6, is "just now," " for 
the moment": the explicit statement 
of 1 John iii. 2 (cf. 1 Cor. xiiL 12) is la- 
tent here. The contrast of seeing and 
believing may well have come from 
our Lord's saying to Thomas which 
for us is recorded in John xx. 29; but 
see also 2 Cor. v. 7 ; Heb. xi. 1. Im- 
plicitly apri belongs to both participles, 
but its stress rests on fiff opavres 
alone. 

HtoTcvo) els is the commonest for- 
mula of the N.T. for belief on God or 
on Christ. There is only one real ex- 
ception, I John v. 10 cIst. paprvpiav: 
the places where it is eir to ovopa 
(John i. 12 ; ii. 23 ; 1 John v. 13) belong 
virtually to the personal sense. The 
fundamental sense is resting firmly in 
heart and mind on Him on whom we 
are said to believe. See Westcott on 
John ii. 1 1 ; v. 24. 

dyaXXtare X a P9 av€K\dkqr<p Kal dc- 
bo$a*tUvy, ye exult with joy unutter- 
able and glorified] 'AyaXXcare, though 
supported by very few MSS., is doubt- 
less the right form, not dyaXXtao-lc. 
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The active is rare, but ocean in La 
L 47; Apoc xix. 7. 

It is conceivable that the unusual 
active form was used both here 
and in *. 6, though preserved only 
here, the preservation of rare gram- 
matical forms being irregular. But,ac- 
cepting both forms as genuine, we may 
detect a possible shade of difference 
of meaning. In v. 6 the subject is 
God's dealings with the Christians 
(see \\m7)6<ms and tv. 3—5 through- 
out), and the resulting exultation may 
be described simply as a state: in v. 8 
the subject is the personal feeling of 
the Christians, and the exultation 
may be regarded as their act While 
€is 5v certainly belongs directly to 
wurr€voms, it may be intended to 
have a further indirect reference to 
oyoXXcorr, iv being in a manner 
included in the sense of cfc. If this 
be so, the Divine personal object 
remains in view throughout, whereas 
otherwise the faith in Him becomes 
only the instrument of an indetermi- 
nate exultation. 

X*w expresses the simple and 
general idea of joy included in the 
livelier word oyoXXida»: ayaXXtaow 
would have been heavy here. 

aiwicXaXijry, a rare word, first found 
here, then in Ign., and in a few later 
writers. Theunutterableness may be 
either in degree or in essential nature. 
The former sense, a mere superlative, 
accords ill with the apostolic temper- 
ance of language, and ranges but 
awkwardly with snch a word as 
d€bo$a<rfxtvii. It rather means in- 
capable of expression by speech, as 
0X0X171-0* (an almost equally rare 
word) in Rom. viii. 26 : the eVc here 
interposed suggests definitely a bring- 
ing out of the depth of the heart into 
external utterance. 

fcdofrurfjJvy] do£d(<» is much used in 
the lxx., Apocr., and N.T. but mostly 
in applications which throw little light 



on its use here 1 . What comes nearest 
perhaps is the glorifying of Moses's 
face Ex. xxxiv. 29, 50, 35 (repeated 
2 Cor. iii. 10) ; and the ordinary Greek 
usage gives still less help. But in all 
cases it means to bestow glory on, so 
that we have really only to seek the 
meaning of tf glory." Doubtless the 
glory intended is the do£o which we 
chiefly find in the lxx, the 1ft? of 
Jehovah, from Ex. xvi 7 onwards. It 
is, so to speak, the inarticulate mani- 
festation of God (Gloria divinitat 
cofupicua, says Bengel on Acts vii 2). 
St Peter sets forth the joy as en- 
dowed, enriched, heightened with this 
glory from above. In the order of 
nature joy grows in the first instance 
by God's ordinance out of human, and 
therefore ultimately out of earthly, 
elements; but it may then be per- 
vaded by a heavenly glory which 
shining upon it changes its very sub- 
stance. The paradox of joy under 
persecution is solved by this fact of 
glorification; it is the entrance of the 
unearthly element into joy which 
makes it to be not unnatural, but 
opportune at such a time. It is a 
participation in the travail of Mes- 
siah's soul, with the consciousness that 
it has ended in victory. There is a 
special appropriateness in the mention 
of glory here because in the N.T. 
"glory" is so often represented as the 
culmination of the work of Messiah 
(La xxiv. 26, Jo. Ev. passim ao£o£o>, 
Acts iii. 13; 1 Pet i. 21, iv. 13), the 

1 But compare Pb. lxxxvi. 3 5e$ofcur- 
fjJva i\a\^0rj repi o*o0, 1) r6Xis rod 0cov, 
Sir. xxiv. 12 iv \a$ dcdotavfUry. In 
Sir. xxv. 5 ; xlviii. 6 tedoSaafiuboi are 
"great ones"; in 3 Mace vi. 18 the word 
is used of angels — " bright or glorious/' 

In 1 Pet. i. 8 Augustine several times 
has honorato {gaudio), Fulgentius hono- 
rificata Uaetitia), Irenaeus twice (938, 
301 ed. Massuet) just stops short of the 
word. 
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mysterious Divine result of His Pas- 
sion. In iv. 14 to rrjs d6£r)t ical rb r. 
$€ov wvevfia is said to rest upon them 
if they suffer reproach for the name of 
Christ, where it is to be noted (1) that 
"glory" and "God" are coupled to- 
gether, and (2) that what is said is 
distinctly said of the present, not the 
future ; and thus it affords ample jus- 
tification for retaining the strictest 
present sense here. Although no 
word has a more conspicuous place 
in the imagery by which the future is 
foreshadowed to us than, "glory," yet 
there is an earnest of "glory'' here, as 
of other heavenly things : and the 
spiritual nature of what the Bible 
means by glory is indicated by the 
associations connected with it in such 
passages as these. 

9. KOfii(6fjL€voi rb rikos rrjs jritrreof, 
receiving the end qf the faith] 
KOfxlCofuu often in all Greek and 
always in the N.T. means not simply 
to receive but to receive back, to get 
what has belonged to oneself but has 
been lost, or else promised but kept 
back, or to get what has come to be 
one's own by earning. Thus v. 4 it is 
said to the faithful shepherds, ko- 
fucicrdc row apapaurivov rijs b6(rjs ore- 
4>avov. St Paul uses it only of a future 
requital on God's part of human con- 
duct: 2 Cor. v. 10; Eph. vi. 8; Col. 
iii. 25. The force of the present 
participle here is ambiguous. It 
may be taken, as many take it, in an 
explanatory sense with reference to 
what precedes, "ye exult with joy 
unspeakable &c. as receiving, because 
ye receive." This sense, however 
easy grammatically, lowers the tone 
of the sentence, and drags it out of 
its close connexion with what pre- 
cedes : neither in v. 6 nor in v. 8 can 
the exultation in Jesus Christ be a 
mere joy about the saving of their 
own souls. It is more in accordance 
with the spirit of the passage, and as 
easy grammatically, to take the 
participle as stating an additional 
concomitant fact, "receiving withal 



the end, &&" Such an addition was 
not superfluous. It was well for 
them to be assured that their heavenly 
Father did not intend them to perish 
utterly; though it would not have 
been well for them to be taught to 
make this the chief matter of their 
joys. 

rb T€\os, simply " end." The philo- 
sophical sense "purpose" is not 
natural in the N.T. nor suited to the 
context. For the meaning " reward " 
there is no evidence whatever. The 
end meant is the result, that in which 
a course of things finds its conclusion 
and culmination ; so Rom. vi. 21 f., 
x. 4, and probably 2 Cor. Hi. 13. 

vfiatv after rrjs iri<rrea>s is a very 
early interpolation. Usually the pre- 
sence or absence of the genitive of 
the personal pronoun affects the 
sense but little : here, however, it is 
not so. To rcXos rfjs ir'urct&s followed 
by amrrjpiav yfrvx^v without articles 
would not be naturally used to mean 
"the end of your faith, viz. salvation 
of [your] sOuk " : the phrase must be 
a general description of what "the 
end of the faith " is, i.e. the true and 
Divinely ordained end of "the faith." 
So also rrjs m<TT€<x>s in this collocation 
and context is likely to mean more 
than "faith " in the abstract : it must 
be the distinctive Christian faith. 

Here, however, we must be on our 
guard against a misunderstanding. 
It is not legitimate to import into 
every place of the N.T. where we find 
rj nurris the later sense of irioris as 
things believed, the object of what is 
in one sense faith rather than faith 
itself. In the N.T. r) witm*, where 
the article has a defining meaning not 
derived solely from the context, means 
properly that faith in God which rests 
on the Incarnation, Passion, and 
Resurrection of Christ, as dis- 
tinguished from the immature faith 
which alone was possible of old time. 
It thus presupposes, and holds as it 
were in solution, a certain amount of 
Christian belief in the sense of 
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doctrine, and in some passages this 
aspect of Christian faith is so promi- 
nent that if wlarit comes almost to 
be equivalent to what we should call 
the Christian Creed. But St Peter 
certainly here uses the phrase in its 
fundamental sense, as the personal 
faith itself in Ood revealed in Christ, 
not any doctrines which may be im- 
plied in that faith. 

crayrqpiap ^ruga?, salvation of SOtils] 

In complete generality. Here, again, 
as I had occasion to say on v. 5, we 
have to be on our guard against in- 
terpreting the language of Scripture 
by the sharp limitations of modern 
usage. Salvation is deliverance from 
dangers and enemies and above all 
from death and destruction. The 
soul is not a particular element or 
faculty of our nature, but its very life 
(cf. Westcott on John xii. 25). The 
bodily life or soul is an image of the 
diviner life or soul which equally needs 
to be saved, and the salvation of 
which is compatible with the death 
and seeming destruction of the bodily 
life or soul. Here St Peter means to 
say that, when the true mature faith 
possible to a Christian has done its 
work, a salvation of soul is found to 
have been thereby brought to pass, 
the passage from death into life has 
been accomplished. 

10. St Peter has here reached the 
end of what he had to say of thanks- 
giving and encouragement by way of 
preface to the exhortation which was 
to follow. The direct exhortation 
founded upon it however does not 
actually begin till v. 13. The ex- 
ordium is prolonged, but it takes a 
new flight Thus far St Peter has 
been discoursing of faith and its im- 
perishable fruits as the present posses- 
sion of the Asiatic converts from 
heathenism or Judaism, through their 
having embraced the knowledge of 



Christ Now, before deducing the 
results of this assurance, he looks 
back for a moment to dwell on the 
relation of Cod's ancient prophets to 
the new revelation of salvation given 
in the fulness of time. This serves 
the double purpose of showing the 
continuity of the Gospel with the 
earlier revelations by which God had 
given indications of His eternal pur- 
pose, and also the nature of its 
own superiority. 

ETcpc $s aarrrjplas, concerning which 
salvation] The addition of o-amjpiat 
to irepi fa not only removes possible 
ambiguity, but gives emphasis to the 
idea of salvation, now expressed for 
the third time, the word occurring in 
each of the three subdivisions of this 
introductory paragraph. 

€$t{^njcrap *al e£i)pavvri<rav irpoffrrjrai, 
(even) prophets sought and searched 
diligently] As to the form €$Tjpavvrj- 
<rav, usually in the lxx. and always in 
the N.T. the best MSS. have epawaa, 
not ip€vvcu». This is the only occur- 
rence in N.T. of c£epavi<aa», which is in 
like manner coupled with cKftirctw 
in 1 Mace. ix. 26. There is obvious 
force in the use of the two successive 
verbs, each strengthened by *$-. 
" Seeking out" is the more general 
term, "searching out" the minute 
and sedulous processes of thought 
and investigation which subserve the 
seeking. 

irpo<f>fjrai without an art is not 
likely here to have a limiting power, 
" some prophets," not all : such a 
restriction is not needed, for, though 
that which is said was in strictness 
true of some only, there would be 
nothing unnatural in gathering up 
the prophets into one whole. But a 
more emphatic sense is gained by giving 
wpoQ. an indirectly predicative force, 
"men who were prophets 9 ; or, as we 
should say, "even prophets": even 
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the receivers and vehicles of God's 
revelations were in this respect them- 
selves seekers and searchers like any 
other men. This interpretation agrees 
with the highly probable derivation 
of the idea from our Lord's own 
words in Mt. xiii 17; Lc x. 24: 
while the one evangelist has dUawi 
and the other ftaaikiU, both alike 
have irpo<j>T}rai. 

ot ir€p\ TTjt els vfAas x*P ir °s irpotftrj' 
T€v<ravT€s, who prophesied concerning 
the grace which has reached unto 
you\ These words define what pro- 
phets were meant. Where there was 
prophecy concerning the grace, there 
there was also the seeking and search- 
ing concerning this salvation. 

xapis here is evidently grace in the 
simplest and most general sense, the 
manifestation of what we call gracious- 
ness, of favour and acceptance on the 
part of God, as dependent on His own 
free good pleasure, not on any cove- 
nant or obligation. The favour and 
acceptance specially meant must be 
the favour shown in the admission of 
the Gentiles into the covenant. There 
is a striking example of this use of 
the word in Acts xi. 23 and perhaps 
some other passages (xiii. 43 ; xiv. * ; 
xviii 27; xx. 24 (St Paul)). This 
limitation agrees with the use of 
the phrase etr vims, which (as in 0. 5) 
doubtless means " reaching unto you," 
"coming to include you." But it is 
more clearly determined by the con- 
text That is, the admission of the 
Gentiles is a marked element in the 
later prophecy; and on the other 
hand it is difficult to see in what 
other sense a x*P ts *° men °f tne 
apostolic generation could intelligibly 
be called the subject of O.T. prophecy. 
This interpretation is quite consistent 
-with the N.T. language which em- 
phatically refers the new state of 
Christian Jews, no less than of Chris- 
tian Gentiles, to the "grace of God" 
(see e.g. Acts xv. 1 1; Rom. iii. 22—24; 
Tit. ii. 11). The grace which welcomed 
the Gentile bore more visibly the 

H. 



character of grace than the grace 
which raised the Jew out of a legal 
covenant, though both were essentially 
the same. 

Now however we must go back to 
ask what St Peter had in view when 
he spoke of the prophets, who pro- 
phesied of the grace granted to the 
Gentiles, as seeking and searching 
concerning a salvation then as yet in 
some sense unrevealed. The grace 
was the general subject of their 
prophecies, the subject alike of God's 
revelation and of their enquiry. The 
salvation, which was to proceed from 
" the grace," was the special subject 
of their enquiry, chiefly in reference 
to "the season"; but it was not, in 
the same way and to the same extent 
as "the grace," a subject of the 
revelation of which they were the 
vehicles. Or, to put it in other 
words, they knew that God had made 
known to them His mind towards 
the surrounding nations ; but they 
did not feel that He had made known 
to them in what manner and under 
what circumstances He would give 
effect to the gracious purposes of His 
mind. St Peter doubtless found the 
evidence for this seeking and search- 
ing in the prophecies themselves : in 
other words he recognised in them an 
intermingling of Divine declaration 
and human enquiry : part of the pro- 
phets' message was plain to them- 
selves ; part they saw but dimly, and 
longed and strove for clearer vision. 

It is not quite so obvious what are 
the elements of their message which 
belong to these two heads respec- 
tively. The best explanation seems 
to be this. The prophets had a 
Messianic hope, made up of various 
elements, and taking various forms : 
they had also, rising out of this funda- 
mental Messianic hope, what we may 
venture to call a catholic hope, a hope 
of universal range, embracing all 
mankind, looking forward to a day 
when the nations of the earth should 
have a place in the people of God. 

4 
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Bat the nature of the salvation thus 
to be bestowed on the Gentiles was 
dim to them ; still more dim the means 
by which it was to be wrought out, 
the instrument by which that inward 
transformation, which is the true 
saving of the soul, was to be pro* 
duced, even what the Apostles call 
"the faith," "the end" of which is 
" salvation of souls." It is a remark- 
able illustration of this chasm in O.T. 
prophecy, that, when St Paul is wish- 
ing ii\ Horn, and Gal. to justify out of 
the O.T. his doctrine of salvation by 
faith, the one text from the prophets 
which he is able to adduce is Hab. 
il 4 ; his other great proof-text being 
the Pentateuchal saying about Abra- 
ham. The same newness of the con- 
tents of Christian faith is vividly 
expressed in those words of St Paul 
to the Galatians (iii. 23), of which we 
seem to catch an echo in v. 5 above. 
"Before the faith came, we were 
guarded (typovpovptda) under a law, 
shut up unto (or till) the faith which 
was to be revealed (ct? r. fUKkovaav 
nioTtv airoicakv<l>0rjvai)" We need not 
then assume that the seeking and 
searching were concerned exclusively 
with the time or season at which the 
salvation should appear, merely be- 
cause the next verse specially refers 
to the season (icaipSv) as an object of 
their search. 

11. A very difficult verse, as re- 
gards both the construction and the 
precise meaning of single words. 
What is the construction of ebfaov ? 
Two plausible but impossible construc- 
tions may be set aside at once. First, 
the favourite construction in modern 
times, making tU rlva fj notov tcaipov 
the object of cty\ov, " to what season 
the Spirit was pointing"; in short, the 
sense which would be given by the 
absence of tig. It is a fatal objection 
that brj\6a> is never found with cfc 
(except of course in reference to 



persons to whom a thing is shown), 
and its form and meaning render it 
difficult to believe the usage possible, 
dtfkov being simply " to make plain." 
Again, the order of words renders it 
necessary to take npopapT. as govern- 
ing what follows : i.e. we cannot take 
itpofAOfyrvpofitvov as absolute, and ra 
els XpioTor na0. as governed exclu- 
sively by cdfaov. Three constructions 
remain : (1) to take ra...iraBqpara as 
governed by both ibrjkov and vpopapr. ; 
(2) to take e'dijAov absolutely without 
an object; (3) to take c'&jXov with 
irpopaprvpofievov in the sense u signi- 
fied that it npocpaprvp^To" This last 
construction is perfectly good Greek 
(as e.g. Plut Pomp. 63 e'dijXtto-e & 
J£ai<rap epytp <r<f>6dpa <f>ofiovfA€ros tov 
Xpovov) ; but it is apparently not used 
with this or similar words in the N.T. 
(Acts xvi. 34 very doubtful; 1 Tim. 
v. 13 imperfectly analogous) ; and the 
sense yielded is a feeble one. Again, 
to take cdifXov absolutely "made 
manifestation" is an unnatural use of 
language, 1 Cor. iii. 13 being no true 
parallel, for there the preceding- 
words supply an object But see 

Polyb. 22. II. 12 eird dc €<TTIIt€UMra*T& 
r. rorrov, naff ov ibrjkov rtva r&v ^oX/coo- 
fiarmv dta rrjs avpnaBfias, where ibrjkov 
seems to be absolute. (The reference 
is to brazen vessels set in a trench 
within the city wall, and rested a- 
gainst the earth, so as to transmit 
the vibrations of the blows of the 
besiegers' mines*) 

It remains to take ibrjkov as directly 
transitive, but sharing its government 
of ra. . .tra$qpara with irpopaprvp6fj.€vov r 
the accus. standing at the end. This 
does no violence to grammar or order, 
and yields a fair sense. Now the 
details. 

€ts riva tj troiov Kaipov. [On Kcupor 
see Schmidt Syn. ii. 60 ffi, 71 f.] The 
N.T. writers for the most part use 
Kcupos in its proper classical sense, not 
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time simply as time, measured by 
years, months, days, or hours, but 
"season," i.e. time in relation to some- 
thing external to itself, the time when 
something regularly recurs or the 
time specially fit or advantageous for 
something: according to the old Greek 
definition, not quantity, but quality, of 
time. (Apoc. xii. 14 merely repeats 
the lxx., and that the curious Aramaic 
use.) In the few places where the 
sense appears to be more strictly 
temporal, it is apparently used with 
a purposely vague force, much as 
we sometimes use "season." Owing 
probably to the manner of its use in 
Daniel, it evidently in our Lord's time 
was specially used with reference to 
the fulfilment of prophecies and 
national religious expectations (Mt. 
xvi 3 ; Mc i 15 ; xiii. 33 ; Lc. xii. 
56; xxi 8, 24; Acts L 7; iii. 19; 
xvii. 26 ; Eph. i. 10 ; 1 Th. v. 1 ; 1 
Tim. vi 15; Tit. i. 3; Heb. ix. 10; 
Apoc. i. 3 ; xi. 18 ; xxii 10— not all 
equally clear, and with gradations). 
There is therefore special fitness in 
Kcupor here. On the other hand the 
fancied reference to Dan. ix. 2 or 
ix. 23 ff. may be safely discarded as 
neither really appropriate in sense 
nor considerable enough to justify St 
Peter's high language. 

riva fj iroiov. In Mt., Lc, Acts 
(xxiii. 34), Apoc. nolos loses its classi- 
cal force of "kind," 1 but only with 
reference to locality (including way) 
and time. The same use with the 
same restriction (indeed there are no 



1 Lob. Phryn. 59 cites irdios as having 
the sense of iro8av6s in Pherecr. ap. Plut. 
ii. 1 141 v and Callim. Epigr. (36. 7 
Spanh.). But the former case falls 
under the ordinary oomio use of ttoTos 
in scornful interruptive questions (see 
Ij. Dind. in Steph., Tkes. Gr. Lin. ed. 
Hase, 1314 d f.) and the latter, metrical 
considerations apart, is not clear. 



cases of time) appears in the Lxx^ in 
which (with the exception of Deut 
iv. 7 f. ; Judg. ix. 2 (Cod. A) ; Jonah 
L 8, quod vide) it always stands for 
the local pronominal particle H| '$, 
elsewhere nov (iroOcv). But St Paul 
certainly keeps the proper sense 
(Rom. iii. 27; 1 Cor. xv. 35), and 
so probably St James (iv. 14) and 
St Peter (here and ii. 20). Indeed 
the same is implied by the insertion 
of riva if, as St Peter was not likely to 
use an idle rhetorical repetition. 
Practically the effect of riva If (not 
riva Kai) is to emphasise iroiov, rj being 
thus virtually corrective ; *' what or at 
least what manner of season" ; if the 
first impulse was to desire to know 
precisely the "times" of the things 
prophesied by their mouths, they 
would rest in the desire and effort to 
know rather their " seasons/' such as 
the immediate present or the future, 
and the general character of the 
attendant circumstances. 

ipavv&vrts (Is riva fj iroiov Kaipov, 
searching for what or what manner 
of season] Els probably expresses sim- 
ply destination, "for what or what 
manner of season"; ie. in what man- 
ner of season the Spirit prospectively 
located the sufferings. 

edqXov ro iv avrols atcO/ao Xpurrov 
. . .to. . .wabfiiara, the Spirit of Messiah 
{which was) in them was disclosing, 
protesting beforehand of the suffer- 
ings] 'E&7X01/ is prima facie a strange 
word, for the whole sentence implies 
that the season was just that circum- 
stance of the subject-matter of pro- 
phecy which the Spirit did not make 
plain, and which therefore the prophets 
sought to discover. But first though 
&7Xo<«> is often used of declarations 
through articulate language, it is still 
more often used of any indirect kind 
of communication. (Thus, for instance 
in grammatical writings it is used for 
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the meaning of a word, just as the 
corresponding Latin rtgnifico.) The 
contrast is drawn in Lys. c Theo- 
mnsitum L c. 6, p. 1 16, *oXv yap aw 
Zpyov fp rf POfioSrrjj brawra ra ovopara 
ypatfHtv, ova rrjw avrf/p dvpa/uw ?x«* 
oKXa wtpl Ms clww w*p\ wawrwp 
ibrjk*«r§v. Thus the word might 
naturally stand for faint half-hidden 
suggestions of the Spirit in the midst 
of its clearer notifications. And, 
secondly, the tense used is the imper- 
fect, the force of which comes out 
the stronger in contrast to e£*f j/npray 
and (frjpavvrjo'av, where the imperfect 
would evidently not have been out of 
place, but was discarded by St Peter 
in his preference for aorists. It was 
a process of disclosure which they 
felt to be still proceeding. 

to hf avroU wvtvpa Xpurrov. A 
much disputed phrase on account of 
its possible convenience in contro- 
versy. It must evidently be taken in 
correlation to ra els Xpurrov irafypara, 
and this consideration excludes the 
supposition that Xpiarov is an objec- 
tive genitive, " the Spirit which spake 
of Christ," * meaning which indeed it 
would moreover be very hard to get 
out of rb rrvevpa Xpurrov taken by 
itself! But the single word Xpurrov, 
even as a subjective genitive, may be 
understood in different ways. First, 
it is often understood, in accordance 
with the modern usage of the word 
"Christ," as strictly and exclusively 
a proper name belonging to Him 
whom we call Jesus Christ In this 
sense the phrase has been understood 
in two ways, " the Spirit belonging 
to or proceeding from Christ Him- 
self/' or "the spirit which in after 
days dwelt in Christ, and became 
His spirit" This latter sense is not 
however one that the words naturally 
suggest The former has found much 
favour: it directly implies the pre- 
existence of Christ It fails however 
to explain the peculiar phrase ra eir 
Xpurrov iraBrfpaTa, and it does not fit 
the larger context, since to the pro- 



phets themselves the spirit within 
them certainly did not present itself 
in this light The apparent argument 
for this view lies in the absence of the 
article before Xpurrov and Xpurrow, 
since many assume that the article is 
indispensable if Messiah is meant 
This however is an untenable assump- 
tion, though it is true (i) that in most 
books of the N.T. the idea of Messiah- 
ship seems to retreat more into the 
background when our Lord is directly 
referred to as Xpurros than when He 
is directly referred to as o Xptaros, 
and (2) that of the few places where 
the name is used generally, Le. as 
having a meaning independent of its 
application to our Lord, there is but 
one where the article appears to be 
wanting, Mc. i 34; and there the 
reading is doubtful But in St John 
we find Meo-alas iv. 25 as well as top 
Mco-cria* i. 41, and there is no impro- 
bability that Xpurros would in like 
manner be used by Jews speaking 
Greek as well as 6 Xpurroe. In the 
lxx. (and Ecclus. xlvi 19) the art. is 
often omitted with reference to 
anointed kings K Indeed without this 
preliminary supposition the apostolic 
use of Xpurroe without an art would 
be difficult to explain. If once the 
sense of Old Testament Messiahship 
be admitted, pointed doubtless by St 
Peter's strong sense that all Messiah- 
ship was fulfilled in the Lord Jesus, 
the whole sentence acquires a natural 
and intelligible meaning. The phrase 
to iv avroU vp€vpa Xpiarov then at 
once reminds us of the words which 
our Lord applied to Himself in the 
synagogue at Nazareth, n Is. lxi 1, 
irvcvpa Kvpiov cV tpJ, ov ciWxcit 
%Xpt<r** H* cvayyeXlvcurfou in-agoi* 
jcr.X. : cf Is. xi. 1 ft Compare also 
the language of Ps. cv. 15 respecting 
the whole people in relation to other 

1 Test. xii. Patri. Beub. 6 (jxtxpi re- 
Xeukrea* xfaw apxiepitat Xpurrov y 6p 
elwt Ktf/xoj) is not to be relied on ; for 
Xpurrov may easily be an adjective agree? 
ing with apxieptwf. 
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nations, "Touch not mine anointed 
ones (t&p xpurr&v pov), and do my 
prophets no harm/' where the Divine 
anointing or Christhood and prophet- 
hood are set in parallelism as kindred 
attributes of the children of Israel 
So also the lxx. rendering of 2 Sam. 
xxiii. I, ov avcoTrxrc Kvpto? «ri Xpurrop 
B€ov 'laiccofi (taking bv as the preposi- 
tion instead of "on high") makes 
Jacob to be at once the people over 
whom David rules and God's anointed. 
It must be remembered that the 
sharp distinction which we are ac- 
customed to make between the 
prophet on the one side and the 
Messiah of whom he speaks on the 
other does not exist in the O.T. itself. 
The prophet, the people to whom he 
belongs and to whom he speaks, and 
the dimly seen Head and King of the 
people all pass insensibly one into the 
other in the language of prophecy ; 
they all are partakers of the Divine 
anointing, and the Messiahship which 
is conferred by it. 

As regards wvev/Aa it is enough to 
observe that on the one hand the 
whole context shows the spirit here 
spoken of to have been in St Peter's 
view distinct from the natural mind 
of the prophets : they enquired con- 
cerning its message as a message come 
from without, from God : and on the 
other that there is nothing to show 
conclusively whether St Peter had in 
view a personal inhabitation, so to 
speak, by Him whom we call the 
Holy Spirit, or simply a Divine pre- 
sence and voice, such as would pro- 
ceed from the Holy Spirit. On the 
whole the latter is the more probable, 
partly from the form of phrase to iv 
avrols, not anything like t6 iv adroit 
AaAovv, partly from the analogy of 
v. 12 according to its most natural 
interpretation. 

irpopaprvpopcvov, a word unknown 
elsewhere (except in Theodoras Meto- 
chita, about A.D. 1300). The irpo- might 
mean either " beforehand" or " openly, 
publicly, authoritatively" (so some- 



times irpoXcyo, irpocinov, irpoypafpa, on 
which see Lightfoot on Gal iii. 1); 
but the latter sense does not well suit 
the context The simple verb paprv- 
popai must on no account be con- 
founded with fiapTvpiv (not — €o/mu, 
which, except as a passive, is not used 
in the N.T. or perhaps elsewhere), 
a much commoner word in the N.T. 
Wtaprvpia is to be a pdprvi or wit- 
ness, La it is to bear witness: pap- 
rvpopai is to summon another to 
witness, be it God or men, such sum- 
moning to witness being for various 
purposes, as to adjure, appeal, pro- 
test, declare solemnly. See Light- 
foot (contrast Meyer, Ellicott) on 
Gal. v. 3. Both meanings are included 
in the one Hebrew word "VtfH (Hiph. 
of 1W), but it is not likely that this 
would affect St Peter's use of the 
Greek words. It is true that paprvpw 
is used of the Spirit John xv. 26 (cf. 
Acts v. 32 one reading), but in a sense 
inappropriate to this passage. The 
lexicons treat the sense " bear witness" 
as exceptionally sanctioned by Plat 
Phileb. 47 0, but wrongly : a meaning 
much fitter for the context is the 
legitimate meaning "appealed to you 
for the truth of the assertion." Usually 
the person called to witness is ex- 
pressed, of course in the accusative ; 
but there are many exceptions. Thus 
Joseph us (deBello Jud.ui. 8, 3) in what 
he calls a secret prayer to God, after 
justifying his submission to the Bo- 
mans as a following of God's Provi- 
dence, says " paprvpopai d«, and I 
protest in Thy sight, I call Thee to 
witness, that in departing I am no 
traitor but a minister of Thine." Es- 
sentially similar to this is Acts xx. 26, 
where paprvpopm means " I declare to 
you, calling God to witness " ; also Acts 
xxvi. 22 (right reading), followed by 
ci, not on, where it is worth notice 
that the subject-matter is the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy concerning the 
sufferings of Messiah. So also in GaL 
V. 3 paprvpopai (contrast ey» HavXos 

Xryu of v. 2) seems to be "I appeal to 
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the law," "I call the law to witness," 
with reference to what St Paul hat 
quoted from Dent in iii. 10. Some- 
what different is the sense of appeal 
in Eph. iv. 17 and 1 Th. ii. 12 (right 
reading), which rather resemble Plat 
ii 19 B (of Homer), 4v to ry wpobia- 
fiaXktw povov ov paprvptrat, «ai btayo- 
pwci pqr< xp9<r&u k.t\. "solemnly 
warns not to use" — a charge as in the 
presence of God These usages of 
fMfirvpofuu render it probable that St 
Peter meant by wpopapr. "calling 
God as a witness in prophetic an- 
nouncements"; La that the Spirit did 
not profess to speak as it were in its 
own name, but appealed to Jehovah 
as the true authority, whether in such 
direct words as "Thus saith the Lord," 
or in other less direct forms of speech. 
Perhaps n Is. liii. 1 was specially 
meant The subject-matter of appeal 
is put in the accusative as in the 
passage of Plat Phileb. cited above. 
There is no other instance of this 
construction of fuiprvpopm in the N.T. 
ra tls Xptarbv naOijpara, the suffer- 
ings destined/or Messiah] This cannot 
possibly mean the sufferings of Christ 
in our sense of the words, ie. the 
sufferings which as a matter of history 
befell the historical Christ (pdprvs r»v 
rov XpioToO lraBrHuh-uvt v. 1). It is in- 
telligible only from the point of view 
of the prophets and their contempo- 
raries, the sufferings destined for 
Messiah. It is worthy of notice that 
this meaning of the preposition is ex- 
pressed in all the English versions 
before 161 1 from Tyndale onwards, 
" the passions (sufferings) that should 
come (happen) unto Christ" This use 
of tls is substantially the same as in 
tls vpas, tw. 5, 10. The sense is thus 
rightly expressed by Hipp. DeAntichr. 
12 oi...irpoKrjpv£avT*s ra tls avrbv 
avp&qo-optva ira&qy whether he had 
this, passage in view or not The 
game idea probably underlies a less 



obvious use of tls for prophesying in 
respect of that which was to come in 
Ign. Philad. 5. 2 mil rovs wpoQqras bi 
dyawmpcv, dia rb koL avrovs tls rb 
tvayytXiov KarijyytXictvat nu tls 
avrbv [Christum, lat] iXiri(ttv col av- 
rbv avapJvttv, and again in 9. 2 on the 
advantage of the Gospel over the 
prophets, ol yap ayamjrol irpo<f>fjrcu 
KarrjyyttXav tls avrov f rb & tvay- 
ytXiov dwaprurpa tort* a<t>6apvias. 
Also an often quoted sentence of 
Barn. 5. 6 ol wp<xf>rjrw, aw avrov 
t\ovrts r. x&pi»y tls avrbv iwpofyrjrtv- 
<rar, where, if the reference is to 
our passage, rb iv avrols wvtvpa 
Xpurrov is wrongly interpreted to 
mean the spirit in them derived from 
Christ And again Just. Mart Dial, 

IIO (336 C) Ol didoO-KoXoi VfJMV...TOVS 

warras Xoyovt r. wtptKowfjt ravrr)s tls 
rbv Xptarbv opoXoyovo-tv tlpfjaBcu. 
Tert adv. Marc. iv. 10 Et si nihil 
tale in Christum fuisset praedica- 
tum...oonsequens est ut ostendas nee 
in Christum suum tale quid eum 
praedicasse...Cum enim id se appeUat 
quod in Christum praedicebatur 
creatoris. c 18 Quae cum constent 
praedicata in Christum creatoris. 
This interpretation, "the sufferings 
destined for Messiah," tallies exactly 
with Lc. xxiv. 26 (&«), 46; Acts iii. 
18 ; xvii. 3 (again 3ftc t) ; besides xxvi. 
23 already referred to. It is remark- 
able that this short Epistle uses the 
word suffer or suffering (irao^a), wa6\~ 
pa) no less than eight times (including 
iii. 18) with respect to Christ, whereas 
St Paul in all his Epistles uses it but 
twice (2 Cor. i. 5 ; PhiL iii. 10), and in 
both cases in connexion with the par- 
ticipation of Christians in Christ's 
suffering, an idea to which St Peter 
also gives expression iv. 13. 

The question has sometimes been 
raised whether here too it is the 
sufferings of Christians that are in- 
tended. This is a most unnatural 
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interpretation as regards the principal 
and direct meaning, but it seems to 
be indirectly involved in St Peter's 
language on the supposition that by 
Xpurroy he means Messiah, and does 
not use it as a mere proper name. 
As we have seen already, the prophet 
and the people share the Messiahship 
of the King, being made partakers 
with Him in His sufferings and in 
His glory. Compare the striking 
phrase fUroxot yap rov \piarov ycyova- 
p€» Heb. iii. 14, and consider what is 
involved in Rom. xv. 1 — 3 and the 
similar language of Heb. xl 26; 
xiii. 13. 

kcu ras firra ravra &6£as y and the 
glories that should follow them] The 
plural &6£ai (in this sense of the word) 
is very rare, though not as the books 
say unexampled : it occurs Ex. xv. 1 1 
[xxxiii. 5 obscure, but like 1 Mac. 
xiv. 9] ; Hos. ix.11; also 2 Mac. 
iv. 15 in parallelism with ripai ; and 
so Plut. ii. 103 E, rtpas Ka\ do£as. But 
there must be some special force in 
the unusual plural here. It is not 
naturally to be understood of the 
successive stages of Christ's glory, or 
[Hofmann in toe.] of manifold glories 
making up one glory. Nor will a 
mere reference to naBrjpara suffice, for 
(1) the singular b6(a is associated 
with the plural vaBijpara twice in this 
Epistle (iv. 13; v. 1), and (2)naBrfpa 
in the N.T. is always plural except in 
Heb. ii. 9, where the singular is not 
collective but individual, one particu- 
lar suffering being singled out by the 
designation rov Bavarov. The true ex- 
planation doubtless lies in the true 
interpretation of the whole passage. 
St Peter is speaking of the prophets 
and their several partial Messianic 
foreshadowings, separate prophecies 
of suffering being crowned with 
separate prophecies of glory, both 
alike irokvptpas icai wo\vrpoir»s. On 
the other hand in the two other placet 



the subject is not the broken and 
scattered anticipations of old time, 
but the single supreme glory of Him 
who suffered under Pontius Pilate. 

The antithesis of suffering and glory 
stands with equal clearness else- 
where; in this Epistle iv. 13 ; v. 1, 10; 
also in Rom. viii. 17, 18 ; (2 Cor. iv. 17 
with 0\tyis;) Heb. ii. 13; and above 
all Lc. xxiv. 26 cited before. Familiar 
as we are with the antithesis, reflexion 
shows it to be far from obvious. It 
probably belonged to the Jewish 
language of the time. In substance it 
is doubtless derived from the O.T., 
though perhaps not from the wording 
of any definite passages of it Those 
which illustrate the idea best are 
perhaps 11 Is. xl. 5, in connexion with 
w. 1, 2; 11 Is. Iii. 13 (lxx. &>£a- 
aByatTcu o-<j>6&pa), in connexion with 
liii. ; and especially 11 Is. xlix. 5 in 
connexion with v. 4 and also 0. 7. 

1 2. ols a.7r€Kakv<t>$r), to whom it was 
revealed] i.e. of course to the pro- 
phets. It was not a matter of seek- 
ing and search, but of knowledge 
clearly derived from a voice of God. 
Under what circumstances St Peter 
thought of this revelation as having 
been received, we shall have to ask 
presently. 

on ovx iavTois vpiv dc birjKovovv 
avrd, that not for themselves but for 
you they ministered these things] 
All the better authorities (mss. &c.) 
read vp.iv not fipiv. The opposition is 
less strong with dc than it would be 
with dKkd, but still there is a negative 
on one side and an adversative particle 
on the other. With riplv the reference, 
would be to Christians generally, and 
so the opposition would be simply 
between times, the times of the pro- 
phets and those of the apostles. 
With vplv the reference is limited in 
the first instance to the Asiatic 
Christians, as further identified by 
dyrjyyt\r) vp.1v in the next line and 
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bia t<Sv eJayycXurafUvwy vpat im- 
mediately after. But doubtless St 
Peter meant the statement to be 
taken of all Gentile converts, as in 
the case of the last preceding vp*U, 
viz. tt)s €is vfias x°P LTOi ' Thus the 
contrast between iavrolt and v/uv is 
not merely a contrast of times, but 
also of classes of men. 

avra is ambiguous. It may be 
adjectival, agreeing with the following 
a, " those very things which"; in 
which case & is the true object of the 
verb birjKovow, and avra should have 
no stop after it Or avra may be a 
true pronoun, the single object of 
birjKovovv, and & merely the subject of 
the following clause. In this case 
avra may have for its antecedent 
either ra naOypara, doubtless with 
Kal rag pera ravra &6£as added, or it 
may have no exact verbal antecedent, 
but mean simply the subject-matter 
of what the prophets prophesied. 
This last loose reference of avrd 
might be supported by some analo- 
gous uses, but it is too harsh to be 
likely to be right in a sentence 
which already contains actual neu- 
ter plurals. A direct reference to 
ra iraBrjpara and what follows on 
the whole involves least difficulty. 
Tempting as is the juxtaposition of 
avra and a to take them together, 
the natural sense of the resulting 
sentence would be that what was 
revealed to the prophets was the 
identity of their message with the 
tidings carried by the Apostles, and 
no such sense as this is possible. It 
is best therefore to treat a vvv 
avrjyycXri &c, as making a fresh start 
to set forth the higher privileges of 
Christians, and so as grammatically 
standing on the same footing as els 
a €iriOvfiov<riv. 

The phrase Sitikovovv with an ace. is 
remarkable, but not difficult Ex- 
amples are not wanting in late writers 
of an ace. after SiaKov4<a of anything 
supplied or furnished, e.g. Clem. 
Alex. 190 6 \i>xvos biaKomj<rci to <f>&s< 



(In the words commonly cited from 
Joseph. [Ant. vi 13, 6] itoKopuravrmv 
should probably be read for Siokovtj- 
<ra9r»w.) But St Peter doubtless 
meant more than this. Further on, 
in iv. IO he has els eavrovt avro 
buutovovvres ws kq\o\ oUovopoi 
wotKikrjs xapiros Qtov. Origen on Ps. 
xlix. (xlviii. lxx.) 3 is often rightly 
quoted, fieri be trropa Xpiarov ol rov 
\6yov avrov buueopovrrfs 1 . St Paul 
in 2 Cor. iii 3 has the curious phrase 
cWc intaroXrj Xpiarov hiaxov^Btlcra 
v<t>' rinnv. In these three cases the 
word expresses the function of one 
who is a Slokovos to a primary giver 
or author, consisting in the convey- 
ance to others of his gift or his words, 
as is definitely expressed in iv. 10 
(2 Tim. i. 18 may be passed over, as 
oaa birjKovrja-ev probably means "what 
services he rendered," a quite different 
kind of accusative, common in all 
Greek). The other pertinent place of 
the N.T., 2 Cor. viii. 19, 20, is exactly 
analogous, the primary giver however 
not being God or Christ, but the con- 
gregations of Gentile Christians whose 
bounty St Paul conveyed to Judaea. 
In spite therefore of the datives 
ov% cavTots vfjuv &, which prima facie 
appear to claim the duueovia as 
rendered to them, we are justified in 
accepting the more appropriate as- 
signation of the btoKovia as rendered 
to the God in whose name the pro- 
phets spoke. Compare Apoc. x. 7 and 
the antecedent O.T. passages, Am. 
iii. 7 (Heb.) ; Zech. i. 6 ; Dan. ix. 6, 
10. Accordingly Sitjkovovv here sets 
forth the prophets as servants of God 
conveying to others certain things 
received from Him : and " not for 
themselves but for you" is a better 
translation than "not to, &c." At the 
same time those datives point out 
that the ministration had another 
side, a relation to men the receivers 

1 Compare Hipp, in Dan. xxiv. 30 (ed. 
Bratke) ravra Wetr iviBvpcU awep piXket, 
0-ot &' iftov (Gabriel) StaKweurBai, a para- 
phrase of Dan. ix. 13. 
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as well as to God the Giver. Of. 
Heb. L 14, where biaKoviav means 
ministration to God, but is coupled 
with bia rove p&kovras K\r)popop€iv 
<T(0Tr)f>lav ; also Col. i 7. It is no 
argument against this view that in 
iv. 10 not the dative but €is cavrovs is 
used, for there (as in Lc. xxii. 17 
[right reading]) reciprocal distribution 
for common benefit is best expressed 
by means of els cavrovs. Compare 
(3em. Exc. de Scrip. Theod. xxiv. 

(p. 965) \cyov(Tiv ol Ovakevrivuwol ori 
o Kara €is r&v npo(f>r)Tcoj/ e<rx ev irvevpa 
i$aiperov ctff diaKoviav, tovto fVrl 
iravras roits r« c'jejeXqo-ta? i&xyBrj. 

The nature of the duucovia is deter- 
mined by the context The prophets 
were ministers of the sufferings and 
the glory appointed for Messiah, as 
being spokesmen of God's promises 
on this head (cf. Acts xiii. 32). But 
it does not follow that St Peter 
meant to say that the utterance of 
the prophecy, as distinguished from 
the subject-matter of the prophecy, 
was ovx cavTois* Doubtless whatever 
the prophets spoke they spoke in the 
first instance for the circle to which 
they themselves belonged, their own 
countrymen, their own contempora- 
ries, their own selves. On any other 
supposition the actual written pro- 
phecies in our hands are unintel- 
ligible, and so the idea of prophecy 
itself becomes a baseless dream. 
However remote a future might be 
included in the scope of a prophecy, it 
was given in the first instance for the 
instruction and uplifting of the 
present But the vision of Messiah's 
sufferings and Messiah's glory could 
manifestly have its worthy and perfect 
fulfilment only in the distant future : 
and moreover the remoteness would be 
not of time only but also of race. These 
highest revelations to the prophets 
were inextricably bound up with the 
revelation of the inclusion of the 
Gentiles in the ultimate people of 
God. In this sense St Peter's words 
correspond to what is said in 



Heb. xi. 39, 40. See especially 11 Is. 
lii. 15 in connexion with lil 13 and 
with liii. 

There is however no sufficient 
reason for limiting the statement to 
the subject-matter of prophecy as. 
distinguished from prophecy itself 
The very words spoken by the pro- 
phets were not for themselves alone,, 
or for their own countrymen or con- 
temporaries alone, but for the Gentiles, 
and for the whole future. The uses 
of prophecy did not cease when it 
attained its principal fulfilment In 
making known the actual appearing 
of the promised Messiah, the apostles 
found the old prophetic word endued 
with new power and instructiveness, 
as the Acts and Epistles abundantly 
attest : its place in their teaching is 
distinctly marked in Rom, xvi. 26. 
Their faith was not a new religion, 
but a new stage in the old religion of 
Israel, and it derived a large part of 
its claims to acceptance from this its. 
appeal to the past in conjunction 
with the present. The dream of a 
Christianity without Judaism soon 
arose, and could not but arise : but, 
though it could make appeal to a 
genuine zeal for the purity of the 
Gospel, it was in effect an abnega- 
tion of apostolic Christianity. When 
robbed of His Messiahship, our Lord 
became an isolated portent, and the 
true meaning of faith in Him was 
lost This was one of the most funda- 
mental subjects of controversy in the 
second century, and with good reason 
the watchword of the champions of 
the apostolic teaching was the har- 
mony of prophets with apostles. 

St Peter's words were in all proba- 
bility intended to include this mean- 
ing along with the other, that is, to 
set forth the ancient prophecies, as 
well as their subject-matter, as 
destined for the benefit of other 
times and other races; though the 
negation which he employs is in 
strictness applicable in the one case 
only, and not in the other. It is 
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remarkable that in u Is. zliz. 6 (c£ 
xlii. 6) the prophet himself is spoken 
of as made a li?ht to the Gentiles, to 
l)e God's salvation unto the end of 
the earth, the raising up of the tribes 
of Jacob being at the same time 
spoken of as a light thing ; and such 
was likewise the office assigned to the 
chosen people whom he represented 
(cf. lx. 3 ft). This office of the pro- 
phet and people must have been 
brought home retrospectively to St 
Peter's mind by his sense of the 
missionary character of the apostolate 
as originally commissioned, and of the 
Christian Church itself. His formula 
Not for themselves but for you de- 
scribed the place alike of Israel in 
the midst of the nations, and of the 
Christian Church in the midst of 
the world. Before as after Christ's 
coming the privileges of a Divine 
revelation were of necessity held in 
trust for the benefit of those who had 
not yet received it 

There remains the question, by no 
means an easy one, whether the 
*' revelation * to the prophets here 
spoken of by St Peter was given them 
in answer to their seeking and search- 
ing, or whether their seeking and 
searching was preceded or, it might 
T>e, accompanied by this particular 
revelation. The former answer is 
that which the order of the sentences 
suggests, and on the whole it seems 
to fit in best with the probable steps 
of the process depicted by St Peter. 
The steps seem to be these: the 
Spirit of Messiah within the prophets 
signifies, with appeal to the word of 
Jehovah, the sufferings appointed for 
Messiah and the glories appointed to 
follow them: the prophets enquire 
and search concerning these things 
thus appointed for Messiah, and the 
salvation which they involve and 
promise, desiring specially to know 
for what or what manner of season 



they are destined, longing as they do 
to be permitted themselves to "see" 
them (in our Lord's words) : then in 
answer to these enquiries it is re- 
vealed to them that these things 
were to befall Messiah not in their 
own day or for the sake of their own 
people only, but in a hidden future 
and for the sake of all the nations 
(" I if I be lifted up out of the earth 
will draw all men unto myself w ). On 
this view the words of v. io ol n-cpt... 
trp<xf>. are used in anticipation of 
what is said in other words in the 
first of the three clauses of v. 12, just 
as the preceding words of p. 10 
anticipate what is said in the main 
more fully in v. 11. But to return to 
the substance of what St Peter calls 
the revelation. Implicitly, he seems 
to say, the prophets received a Divine 
intimation like that which the 
apostles received before the Ascen- 
sion (Acts i. 7), "It is not for you 
to know times or seasons, which the 
Father set within His own au- 
thority " ; but they were permitted 
to know that the manifestation of 
Messiah belonged to the far future 
and to all mankind. Accordingly a 
sense of the protraction of fulfilment 
into a more distant future is one of 
the signs which distinguish late from 
early prophecy, the distance of the 
horizon not having been at first per- 
ceived ; and again the universality of 
the hope belongs especially to the 
later prophecy, though it was lost in 
the narrow and inhuman Messianic 
expectations of the times subsequent 
to the dying out of prophecy. 

a vvv dvriyyckr), which things have 
now been set forth] This is one of 
the instances of vvv with an aorist 
which are sometimes quoted to show 
that the writers of the N.T. occasion- 
ally use the aorist in the sense of the 
perfect The mistake is due to an 
unconscious transference of English 
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or other modern limitations to Greek 
usage. NO? is not, as is assumed, 
identical in range of meaning with 
u now," if by u now * is meant " at the 
present moment of time." Not to 
speak of other uses of vvv (see Journal 
o/ Classical and Sacred Philology, 
iii. 226 IF.), there are two which might 
find place here, (1) "but now," "just 
now," " lately " (John xxi. 10; Acts 
vii. 52), the fuller form vw brj being 
commoner in classical Greek, and (2) 
"in (or " within ") the present time," 
such present time being thereby con- 
trasted with an earlier state. The 
second is the more probable meaning 
here, as also in ii. 10, 25 : it is not un- 
common in St Paul, Bom. v. 1 1 ; vii 6 
(wvi); xi. 30, 31 ; xvi. 26; (Gal iv. 9;) 
Eph. ii 13 (wvt); iii 5; CoL i. 21 
<ww), 26; 2 Tim. i. 10. The aorist 
refers back to the original time when 
the Gospel was preached in each 
region of Asia Minor, while vvv marks 
that time as the initial point of the 
present Christian position of the con- 
verts. Compare Kuhner Gr, Or. 
§ 498, 1, 3. In English the perfect 
affords the best approximation to the 
sense here. 

dvrjyy€\rj, set forth, is the word 
used inn Is. Hi. 15 (ok ovk dvrjyyeXtf 
n€p\ avrov IfyovTcu, Koi of ovk dscfjKocurtv 
owijo-ouow), the verse which at the 
beginning of the prophecy of the 
sufferiogs of the Servant of Jehovah 
declares His being made known to 
the Gentiles, and which is quoted by 
St Paul (Rom. xv. 21) as expressing a 
principle followed by himself in his 
missionary labours. 'AyayylXXa, a 
word common in all Greek, is espe- 
cially frequent in the lxx. (for several 
Hebrew words denoting narration); 
less so proportionally in the N.T., 
being confined, with the exception of 
these two passages and 2 Cor. once 
(vii 7), to the Acts and to St John's 
Gospel and First Epistle. A reminis- 
cence of the passage in the lxx. ap- 
parently suggested the word here; 
and the association of ideas thus im- 



plied confirms the identification of 
vp.lv with the Gentiles. But St Peter 
probably meant more by the word 
than the translators had done. Every- 
where in the N. T. (for in John v. 15 
ih-tvy not dmlyyfiXfv is probably the 
true reading), unlike the lxx., dvay- 
yAXo clearly retains under one shape 
or another its true classical force of 
rehearsing, telling in successive par- 
ticulars (avd); differing thus from 
dirayycXXo), which may denote any 
kind of narration. The primary 
usage for detailed narrative (Acts 
xiv. 27, oa-a ; xv. 4, Saa ; xix. 1 8, con- 
fessions of different practices by 
"many" belonging to different oc- 
cupations; 2 Cor. vii 7, emphatic 
enumeration of different emotions) 
leads easily to the sense of unfolding 
into various results or applications 
what is already present in sum (Acts 
XX. 27, ov yap vrr€OT€iKdfirjv.,.ircurav; 
and SO V. 20, ovbiv vnearc tkdprjv ; 
1 John i 5, expansion of the single 
message [oyyeAt'a] in the next eleven 
verses; John xvi. 13, 14, I5> succes- 
sive interpretative expansions of ro 
€fwv into ra epxopfva ; iv. 25, applica- 
tion of a special knowledge of the 
truth to the answering of all ques- 
tions, anavra). Compare the analogous 
modifications of sense in ^rjyovnai 
and in duiyovfuu, though they do not 
include the idea of announcement, 
which avayyiXkv retains throughout 
Accordingly, as indeed the use of two 
different verbs {avrffyikq, cvayycXio-a- 
pwav) suggests, the phrase a vvv 
dvtjyyekrj vp.lv doubtless includes not 
only the announcement of the histori- 
cal facts of the Gospel, but, yet more, 
their implicit teachings as to the 
counsels of God and the hopes re- 
vealed for men. 

bid, through, marks the speaker of 
the announcement to be God or the 
Spirit, using as His instruments the 
bearers of good tidings. The sense 
is brought out clearly by the double 
phrase of Matt i. 22, ii. 15. The 
simple bid in this sense is common in 
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St Matthew (ii 5, 17, 23 ; iii 3 ; it. 
14; viil 17 ; xii 17 ; xiii 35 ; xxi 4 ; 
xxiv. 1.5 ; xxvii 9), and occurs in 
Luke xviil 31 (ycypappcwi) ; Acts ii. 
16 ; xxviii 25 ; Rom. L 2 ; in all 
these cases in reference to the old 
prophets : in Heb. ii 2, 3 it is used in 
reference to angels and to "the 
Lord" himself. In St Luke (i. 70) 
and Acts (i. 16; iii. 18, 21 ; [? iv. 25 ;] 
cf. xv. 7), we find the more Hebraistic 
form dia orofjLOTos, which in the lxx. 
of 2 Chr. xxxvi. 21 f. stands for the 
common 'p?. 

but r»v evayycXurafUvuv vftar, 
through them that brought you good 
tidings] This construction of tvayyr- 
\i(opat with the accusative, not found 
in the lxx. or other Greek transla- 
tions, but following the construction 
of the virtually transitive "M£3 (espe- 
cially to gladden [with good tidings]), 
is constant in St Luke and the Acts 
where recipients are mentioned but 
not the subject of the message; 
while the dative is as regularly em- 
ployed (Acts xiii. 32 not being a true 
exception, but rather a case of at- 
traction : cf. Kuhner, G. O. ii. 285 f.), 
where both are mentioned : St Paul 
uses the dative in both cases, except 
in Gal. i 9, where vpas follows vyTiv 
(perhaps twice repeated) in the pre- 
ceding verse : if, as is not improbable, 
the first v/liIv is an interpolation, the 
usage of these two verses exactly 
agrees with St Luke's, on the supposi- 
tion that nap* o k.t.\. is in each case 
adverbial In Eusebius and other 
late writers cvayy*\i{opai takes a 
double accusative. The use of the 
verb itself in the N. T. is founded on 
three passages of 11 Isaiah xl. 9 ; Iii 7 ; 
lxi. 1. The last in particular receives 
special weight from Christ's express 
appropriation of it (Luke iv. 18 : c£ 
Matt xi 5 || Luke vii 22). In Acts, 
St Paul, and St Peter it naturally 



means proclaiming the central glad 
tidings of His Life, Death, Resurrec- 
tion, and Ascension. In Acts xiii. 32 
it stands in the same antithetical 
relation to the prophetic promises as 
here. 

The persons denoted by the phrase 
are all those to whom the Christians 
of any of these provinces owed their 
first knowledge of the Gospel, includ- 
ing alike St Paul and any lesser 
evangelists. As regards this par- 
ticular function of apoetleship, they 
were all apostles. Compare Rom. 

X. 15, 7TVS df KT]pv£cMTlV €CBt fUJ dlTO- 

<rra\»<rtv ; KoBawtp yrypairnu 'Qs 
tlpatot ol wo&cs rvv €vayyt\i(ofX€va>p 
ayaSd. 

irvcvpari ayiip ajnwrraAfVrt for ov- 
pwoit, by a holy spirit sent from 
heaven] The preceding cV of the 
common texts is an early interpola- 
tion, apparently Alexandrian. It is a 
natural introduction of the idiomatic 
cV irv€VfMTi which, with or without 
additions, occurs in various forms of 
phrase in the N. T., as also in post- 
biblical Hebrew usage. The curious 
phrase "to prophesy in Baal" (Jer.ii 8 ; 
xxiii. 13) may be analogous: in Neh. 
ix. 30 ; Zech. vii. 12 (cf. Job xxvi. 13 ; 
Is. iv. 4 ; Zech. iv. 6) ? need be no 
more than instrumental, the subject 
being God Himself, not men inspired 
by Him. 

The simple dative nvcvpari ayi» 
accompanying a verb of speaking 
(euayy€\urafi€vwv) is virtually unique. 
The nearest approximation is Acts 
vi. 10, ovk ttrxvov avrurrrjvai rj} <ro(j)lq 
kol r<p irveupari <p eXdXct (Stephen), 
where the combination with a-o<t>ia 
modifies the sense of 7r>*v/Kt, and both 
datives are apparently modal. Com- 
pare Sir. xlviii. 24 irv€vpart ptyaktp 
efcev to. tfrxara (Isaiah). Twice in 
the Acts bia (b. rov it.) is used in 
the case of prophetic intimations on 
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approaching events (xi. 28 ; xxi. 4), 
where a more Hebraic writer would 
probably have used cV r<j> nvevfiaru 
Here bid would be out of place, even 
if it had not already preceded r&v 
€vayyt\urafjL€imv, The dative here is 
not "instrumental" : it is the true "dy- 
namic" dative, from which is derived 
the properly "instrumental" dative of 
common usage (likewise by some in- 
correctly called "dynamic"), hardly 
distinguishable in sense from the 
genitive preceded by bid. It ex- 
presses that in virtue of which a 
state of things exists or an action is 
performed. Its distinctive force is 
well shown in an often quoted passage 
of Plato (Theast. 184 d), in which 
the faculty which makes sensation 
possible (y opcD/MV, cj> ajeovo/icp), that 
is, the "soul," is distinguished from 
the organs through which sensation 
takes place (fit ov 6p»p*v, dt' ov 
dtcovopcv). The " spirit " here spoken 
of was not a means employed by 
themselves, but an animating pewer 
within them. 

There is a certain awkwardness in 
the English phrase "a holy spirit," due 
partly to imperfect correspondence 
between the Greek conception of 
irvevpa as used in the N. T. and the 
English conception of " spirit": but 
it is a nearer approximation to what 
seems to be the true sense than any 
other rendering. The difference from 
what would have been the sense had 
r<j> oy/<p TTvevpan stood here is illus- 
trated by the language of St Peter on 
the first Christian day of Pentecost, 
as recorded in the Acts (ii. 17, 33), 
first ckx*» diro rov irvtvparos pov 
from Joel ii 28 (lxx., not Heb.), and 
then, in the fulfilment, njv rt cVoyyc- 
\iav rov irveuparos rov ayiov Xa&av 
irapa rov irarpbt cfc^ffv rovro 6 
vfi€it [«al] fi\4ir€rc Ka\ a#eovfrc, 
where most Western documents too 
explicitly, but with substantial cor* 
rectness of sense, add ro b&pov 
(donum, donationem, gratiam) to 
rovro. Each operation or manifesto 



tion of "the Holy Spirit" may be 
represented, and in the N, T. is most 
commonly represented, as immediately 
due to " a holy spirit " ; and much 
confusion has arisen from a failure to 
recognise this intermediate sense. 

The adjective "holy" retains its full 
force. The designation " Holy Spirit" 
(of God) or "Spirit of holiness,'' 
adopted originally from 11 Is. lxiii. 
10 f. ; Ps. Ii. 11 is common to the 
N. T. and Jewish theology (Weber 
AlUynag. palast. Theol. 184—7 : 
also in Wisd. ix. 17 [cf. i 5 ; vii 22] ; 
but not in Philo). In the N. T. it is 
no mere name, but expresses an 
essential characteristic, in contrast to 
the mixed or even evil qualities as- 
sociated with spiritual powers and 
operations in a time of promiscuous 
religious fermentation. Thus the 
" spirit " here spoken of was not only 
" holy " as coming from the holy God, 
but, as a spirit of revelation, had 
holiness for the governing principle 
and purpose of the message which it 
inspired. 

dnooTcikivri cm ovpavov, sent from 
heaven] The idea of a mission or 
commission, properly belonging to 
dirocrrAXa as distinguished from the 
more generic 7re>ira>, is obliterated in 
the lxx., which almost dispenses with 
7T€>7ro>. In the N. T. it is apparently 
preserved, except in (the common 
source of) Matt xxi. 3 and Mark xl 3, 
and perhaps in Mark iv. 29 (contr. 
Apoc. xiv. 15, 18 and Acts x. 36), in 
both which passages there is a remi- 
niscence of the lxx., as well as not 
improbably a latent suggestion of mis- 
sion. The idea of mission is natural 
here as derived from such language as 
that in which the coming of the Holy 
Spirit, or specially the Pentecostal 
manifestation of it, is described else- 
where, chiefly as a result of the As- 
cension. The principal passages are 
Lake xxiv. 49 (kcu Iboit eyw i£a~ 
7ro<rT€\\a> r^y iirayytkiav rov narpos 
pjov i<$> vpas\ together with Acts i. 4 
(waprjyyciXtv avrols ...ir€pifUvcw r^v 
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imryycklav rov irarpbs fjv tjKowrari 
firnr); three passages of St John's 
Gospel, xiv. 26 (o to irapaxXTjrofy rb 
m*vpa rb aytow b wip^ci 6 warrjp c* 
r<p 6v6fuxrl funr), xv. 26 (Stop JX0& 6 
irapatckrjTos bw rym wi/i^m v/up wapa 
rov warp6*\ xvi. 7 (iav di noprvOm, 
frcp^a avrbw [sc. row wapaKkrjTow] 
wpbt vfiig) ; and GaL iv. 6 (ore At core 
viol, t(awJ<rT€i\€v 6 fobs rb irwcvpa 
rov vlov avrov els ras tapbias i^mw)* 
In the last passage the parallelism of 
language with what is said of the 
sending of the Son in the preceding 
sentence (v. 4 br* dc $\3tv rb nXypmpa 
rov xpwov* i£awi<TT9t\€v 6 Btbs rov 
vlbv avrov) is significant : as the Messiah 
was "sent forth" (Acts iii 20, 26; 
Heb. iii. 1), so after Him the Spirit 
was "sent forth." Compare n Is. 
xlviii. 16, according to the most 
probable construction (lxx kq\ vvv 
Kvptos Kvpios aw€<rr€iX4p p* kcl\ rb 
irvcvpa avrov). What had been said 
of the universal gift to the Church is 
here applied by St Peter to the 
special gift by which the bearers of 
the evangelic message were inspired 
(cf. Eph. iv. 8—13). 

air* ovpavov, from heaven"] The 
spirit spoken of, though operative on 
earth, was not of earthly origin : it 
was an illumination from above. Part 
of the same sense is otherwise ex- 
pressed in those passages of the Acts 
which describe the (or a) Holy Spirit 
as " falling " upon converts (viii. 1 5 ff. ; 
x. 44ft; xi 15 ff.; cf. Ezek. xi. 5). 
The phrase u from heaven " will cover 
either or both of the forms of speech 
as to the Sender ; as the Father (Jo. 
xiv. 26 ; Gal. lc.\ or as the Son (Luke 
I.e. ; Acts he. ; Jo. xv. 26 ; xvi. 7 ; cf. 
Eph. iv. 8): they are virtually com- 
bined in the initial saying in Jo. 
xiv. 16 (rayA ip&TTjaw rbv irartpa ko\ 
SXKov irapoKkrjrov docrc 1 vfxiv). 

This spirit by which the apostles 
and their disciples proclaimed their 
message is evidently meant to be 
represented as corresponding to the 
spirit in the prophets ; but St Peter 



does not identify them ; they were, so 
to speak, different modes of the One 
Spirit 

«ls h, hriSvpownv Syytkot irapeurttytu, 
into which things angels desire to look 
down] This sentence is added at the 
close of the digression on the search- 
ings of the prophets, fulfilled in the 
apostolic preachings. As in the 
Apocalypse (xix. 10 ; xxii 6—9 ; see 
Ewald Sieb. Sendsch. 24), the inter- 
preter angel declares himself to be a 
"fellow servant n of St John and of 
St John's brethren, the prophets in 
the past and the faithful sufferers in 
the present, so a glimpse is given 
here of the fellowship of angels with 
prophets and evangelists, and im- 
plicitly with the suffering Christians 
to whom St Peter wrote. Moreover 
this fellowship is expressed in a form 
analogous to the questionings and 
aspirations of the prophets, for the 
Incarnation was a beginning as well 
as an end: a great and mysterious 
future still remained to be accom- 
plished. 

In the absence of an article oyycXoi 
exactly resembles vpaffirau. in 0. 10 ; 
not " the angels," or " some angels, 1 ' 
but " even angels." 

The precise meaning of the sentence 
depends on the precise meaning of 
napaiatyai. Apparently no ancient 
evidence supports the tradition of 
modern commentators that napcucvimo 
means a long or earnest or searching 
gaze. The mistake seems to have 
arisen from prematurely importiug 
into irapaKinlras in James i. 25 the 
idea added by the subsequent words 
kai rrapaptlvas. Kvnra and all its 
compounds express literally some 
kind of stretching or straining of the 
body, whether up, down, or forward. 
UapaKxnrrv is to stretch forward the 
head, as especially through a window 
or door, sometimes inwards, oftener 
outwards. When used figuratively, it 
commonly implies a rapid and cursory 
glance, never the contrary. Here, 
however, nothing more seems to be 
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meant than looking down out of 
heaven. TLapaKvwno is one of several 
lxx. renderings of *|PB> (Niph. Hiph.), 
" to look down " ; some of the others 
being d<a*wrra>, cVcfcvtrro, KaraKimrcd, 
For God's looking down out of heaven 
tjpt? (Hiph.) is several times used 
(Deut. xxvi. 15; Ps. xiv. 2; liii. 3; 
[righteousness lxxxv. 12 Niph. ;] cii 
20 ; Lam. iii. 50 : cf. Ex. xiv. 24) : 
and though this particular compound 
of Kwrno is not employed in any of 
these cases, it occurs in the Greek 
fragments of the Book of Henoch 
(ix. 1, p. 83 ed. Dillm.) in a phrase 
which the presence of ck tg>v aytW 
suggests to have been founded on two 
(Deut. I c; Ps. cii. 19), if not more, 
of the above passages : kcu aKova-avrts 
ol Tea-trapes pcydXoi apxayytkoi Mi- 
X<xrjk Kal OvpirjX kcu 'Pctijxirjk kcu 
TaftptrjX irapinvtyav in\ rt)v yr\v 
€K rav ayitov tov ovpavov 1 . The 
coincidence is the more interesting 
since in each case angels, not God, 
are the beholders. Compare Ter- 
tullian De spect. 27 : Dubitas illo enim 
momento, quo diabolus in ecclesia 
furit, omnes angelos prospicere de 
caelo et singulos denotare, quis 
blasphemiam dixerit, quis audierit, 
&c.? 

The meaning of napcucv^rcu, as thus 
determined, limits the possible refer- 
ence of els a : the things into which 
angels could look down must be on 
earth, not in heaven. Now the 
glorification of Jesus Christ, though 
in one sense begun on earth, was con- 
summated by the Ascension (cf. Acts 
ii. 33—36) ; and therefore the ante- 
cedent of a could hardly be identical 
with the historical contents of the 
Gospel message, the necessary key to 
which was the final exaltation. On 
the other hand, the natural reference 

1 [Compare the text as given in the 
Akhmlm Fragments : totc frap{a]K^\f/aures 
Mtx«^ *«* Otf[/w}J)X Kal 'Pa^a^X koX 
Tappii)[k], ovroi ix tov o&pavov 40€dff[ap]ro 
atpa (efia cod.) iro\v ^^xuvvo/ac^ov] M 



of a here is to the a of the pre- 
ceding sentence. If, however, as the 
usage of avayycXXo has suggested, by 
a vvv avrfyytkri vp.lv was meant not 
the bare narrative of the facts of 
the Gospel, but the message founded 
on them, there is no contradiction. 
The subject-matter of this derivative 
Gospel, " the Gospel " of St Paul, was 
no other than the subject-matter of 
the seekings and searchings of pro- 
phets, even the " grace " extended to 
the Gentiles, and the accompanying 
" salvation" (v. 10). But this mani- 
festation of grace drew down the eyes 
of angels less as a present fact than aa 
a promise of the future : they recog- 
nised the fulfilment of prophecy as 
itself a larger prophecy, subject to the 
necessary conditions of prophecy, and 
preeminently partaking of its mys- 
teriousness. Thus much is implied 
in the phrase " desire to look down " 
(emdvpovcrtp 7rapa«cv^rat, not irapaKirrr- 
Tova-tv). The notion of a total or 
partial veiling of past or present 
events on the earth from their eyes, 
and of a consequent desire of clearer 
vision, is fantastic in itself, and alien 
from the subject of the three preceding 
verses ; while the vision of the future 
apparently involves inherent limita- 
tions for all finite beings. 

From this point of view St Peter's 
words receive important illustration 
from their often noticed affinity to 
Eph. iii. 10. St Paul there represents 
the present making known of the 
manifold wisdom of God through the 
Church to the principalities and 
powers as one purpose of his preach- 
ing of the Gospel to the Gentiles : 
and the remarkable phrase " through 
the Church " is explained by part of 
the preceding paragraph (ii. 14—18), 
on the founding of the two, Israel 
and the Nations, in Christ into one 
new man, the reconciliation of them 
both in one body to God, and the 
announcement of peace to them that 
were far off and peace to them that 
were nigh. The Church, in virtue of 
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this its Catholicity, was not only the 
herald of God's all-embracing peace 
to the ears of men, but its visible 
embodiment in the eyes of men 
and angels. Its very existence was 
a memorial of Divinely appointed 
barriers Divinely broken down, and a 
living sign of a Will and a Power 
which would work on till the victory 
of love was universal and complete. 
Neither to angels nor to men were 
the last resources of the Manifold 
Wisdom as yet disclosed: but a 
sufficient pledge of the " unsearchable 
riches" contained in it was already 
given in the Gospel, and in the living 
community created by the Gospel. 

If this is the purport of Eph. iii. 10, 
taken in conjunction with the im- 
mediate context (iii 1 — 21, but 
especially w. 4 — 6, 8 — 11, 18—21), 
with other parts of the same Epistle 
(L 8— 11, 18—23; & 14—18), and 
with the summing up of the Divine 
dispensations in the Epistle to the 
Romans (xi 25 — 36), we have a satis- 
factory clue to St Peter's drift like- 
wise. The five words are a mo- 
mentary outburst from the under- 
current of his thoughts, fed from St 
Paul's two chief Epistles : compare the 
last four words of ii. 8, on a kindred 
topic, derived in like manner from 
the Epistle to the Romans. His pre- 
sentiment of new unfoldings of grace 
mingles with his sense of the fellow- 
ship of angels. Beholding the earth 
from above and beholding it within 
the range of wider horizons, they 
could not look on those first scenes of 
the new drama of Providence without 
feeling their prophetic significance, 
and watching eagerly for fresh fulfil- 
ments of the Divine process, of which 
the call of the Gentiles was at once 
the beginning and the symbol 

13- We come now to a new para- 
graph, the exhortation founded on 
the thanksgiving prolonged through 



the ten preceding verses. The de- 
tailed exhortations will follow in the 
second part of the Epistle. Here on 
the other hand St Peter gathers up 
at the outset in general terms the 
principles of Christian life, first as 
towards God (13—21), and then, very 
briefly for the moment, as towards 
the brethren (22 — 25, and see begin- 
ning of ii. 1), and then as towards both 
God and the brethren at once, as 
united in a spiritual society of which 
Christ is the Head (ii. 1 — 10). 

Acq, Wherefore] A16 looks back over 
all that has preceded, not at the last 
verse only. On the strength of the 
new life created by the Resurrection, 
of the incorruptible inheritance, of 
the salvation of soul which is the end 
of the faith, and not least of the grace 
which had opened the kingdom of 
heaven to the Gentiles, foretold by 
prophets, and watched eagerly by 
angels, St Peter bids the Asiatic 
Christians gird up the loins of their 
mind, and set their hope definitely 
on the true and rightful object of 
hope. 

apafatroficvoi ras ooxfrvas rrjs fkavoias 
vp&v, girding up the loins of your 
mind] The girding up of the loins 
was in itself merely such a gathering 
and fastening up of the long Eastern 
garments as would interfere least 
with running or other active motion 
(1 Ki. xviii. 46; 2 Ki. iv. 29; ix. 1 
&c). It was a symbolic act of the 
paschal ceremonies to denote the 
readiness for the prompt march out 
of Egypt through the desert (Ex. xii. 
11), and is applied to Jeremiah's 
preparation for his prophetic office 
(L 17: cf. Job xxxviii, 3; xL 7). 
Our Lord includes it in His teachings 
of the disciples to be as servants wait- \ 
ing for their Lord (La xii. 35) ; and > 
it had a specially sacred association 
for St Peter personally in connexion 
with the feet-washing described in Jo. 
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xiii. 4 — 16, as we shall see when we 
come to v. 5. In the lxx. the usual 
verb is irfptC&vyvpai. St Peter sub- 
stitutes the less usual but for his 
purpose more expressive dva(^vwpai, 
used also in the lxx. (Pro v. xxix. 35 
= xxxi. 17) in the description of the 
industrious house-wife (dvaCaxrap4vtj 
laxvpws rr)v o<r<f)vv avrrjs). 

" Girding up the loins " is of course 
the disciplined promptness which is 
the opposite of slackness and indolent 
heedlessness. The sense is partially 
limited by the addition of rfjs dta- 
voLas. Aiavota is a word of wide use 
in Greek, answering most nearly to 
" mind." It is often opposed to ow/ta, 
and includes all in man that thinks. 
In the lxx. it is hardly used except 
as a rare rendering of 3? or 2}2, the 
heart according to Hebrew speech 
being treated as the centre of thought 
as well as of every other human ener- 
gy. Kapbla is immeasurably oftener 
the rendering, even in places exactly 
like those in which we find bidvota; 
but there can be little doubt that 
diafoia was simply snatched at ir- 
regularly and inconsistently by the 
translators to express what seemed 
to them the meaning best suited to 
the context Its use by them in 
Deut vi. 5 has given it a prominent 
place in the N. T., since Mt (xxii. 
37), Mc. (xii. 30), and Lc. (x. 27) all 
combine it with the other rendering 
scapbia in the Duty towards God. It 
was perhaps suggested to St Peter 
by Eph. iv. 18, where it belongs to 
St Paul's exposition of the foolish- 
ness, unreality, and falsehood of the 
view of the world generally prevalent 
among the heathen and to his exhibi- 
tion of the Gospel as a message of truth 
as well as of salvation. Our Epistle 
has at least two other traces of this 
vein of thought, rjj vnatcoj} rrjs akt)- 
Bcint in 0. 22, and to Xoyucov &bo\or 
yaka in ii. I : and accordingly here it 

H. 



is to a moral discipline of thought 
and reason that St Peter appears 
chiefly to incite the Asiatic Chris- 
tians, as opposed to an indolent and 
passive surrender to superficial views 
and impressions. 

trf<f>ovTts rcXctW, being sober with 
a perfect sobriety] A question arises 
here whether rckuws belongs to mj- 
(fxyvres or to An-cVarc : the former is 
assumed by Oecumen., the latter a- 
dopted by most though not all mo- 
derns. St Peter's prevalent usage 
elsewhere suggests a presumption in 
favour of taking an adverb with a 
verb that precedes rather than with a 
verb that follows. In L 22 we have 
dya7nj(raT€ €KT€vws; ii. 1 9 rrdaxov ddi- 
ko>s ; ii. 23 Kplpowi dimuW, though r<j> 
precedes. Against these examples 
there is nothing to set but iv. 5, r<j> 
eroifms tcpipoim, where the order is 
explained by the necessity of bringing 
Kpivovrt. next to Camas Kai vcupovs. Ni/- 
<j>€tp is simply to be "sober" in the strict 
sense, i.e. as opposed to drunkenness. 
But it was sometimes used, as in the 
N. T., in a figurative sense for a men- 
tal state free from all perturbations 
or stupefactions, clear, calm, vigilant 
So Ep. Platon. vii. 340 D napa irdvra 
bi del <f>i\o<ro<t>ias c^opero* kcu rpo(f>TJs 
rfjs Kaff r]u4pav rfrts av avrbv ftakurra 
tvaaBfj re ecu uvrj/iova Kai Xoyifccrdai 
bvvarov iv avr$ vrj<f>ovra dfrcpyacnp-ai ; 
Plut ISumen. xvi. 5931) Antigonus 
rov nruKccrrov Ttavrdiraxjw cxXcXv/ilpw 
Kai dyemws dywuraatvov Kai rrjv dsro- 
(TK€vtjv fkafi* ircurav avry r* mj<f)0VTi 
Xpffo-dfitvot napa ra detva ecu «c.rX; 
Epicharm. ap. Luc. Hermotim. 47 
Na<£c Kai pJpvaa dmartiv. This and 
more than this appears to be implied 
in reXeiW, which in a manner corre- 
sponds to rrjs btavoias. They were 
called on to be sober with a perfect 
sobriety, one entering into all their 
thoughts and ways, free from every 
kind of mental or spiritual intoxi- 
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cation, and thus able to hare every 
faculty at foil command, to look all 
facto and all consideration* delibe- 
rately in the face. It is the opposite 
of heedless drifting as in a mist 
03X«rcrc AcpijSws Eph. y. 1 5). For this 
moral vrj^ts cf. 1 Th. v. 6, 8 ; 2 Tim. iv. 
5 (vij<t>€ iv waaiv) : in the latter place 
it seems to be opposed to the morbid 
habit of mind which craves for Cables 
rather than the naked truth. 

€\sri<rar€ cV< rtf* <f>tpofUvriv... 9 bf<rov 
Xpurrov, set your hope upon the grace 
which is being brought to you in the 
revelation of Jems Christ] 'EXirlfa 
with a preposition is confined to the 
lxx. and to writings which show a 
knowledge of it, as Apocr., N. T., 
Josephm This use comes from a 
literal copying of Hebrew use, the 
several verbs rendered by i\wi{» be- 
ing followed by |, !?, ^R, and ty, 
though the distinction between dif- 
ferent prepositions is very imperfectly 
preserved. No Hebrew word ex- 
actly answers to iXirlfa, spero, "hope," 
and a more precise rendering of the 
five verbs which it represents would be 
"to trust/' "to flee to," "to wait" The 
substantive in connexion with cV or cfc 
or M with either dative or accusative 
is apparently never the object of hope 
but always its ground, not the thing 
hoped for but that which makes hope 
possible; yet note Sir. ii. 9 ikwlo-are 
tls ayada ku\ cfr cv<f>poavvr}v jcrA., 
where Fritzsche refers to Jer. viii. 
15, xiv. 19 for 7 n-)j?, hope (wait) for 
(in neither place does lxx. use ikirifa). 
Accordingly it is to Jehovah Himself 
that hope is in most cases said to be 
directed. The passages which come 
nearest to St Peter's cVrl n)v x*P tv *** 
Ps. lxxvii. (lxxviii) 22, ovdc i[\iriaav M 
to aarn\pw» avrov ; li. (lit) IO, TJ\m<ra e'iri 
to eXeor tov Bcov *U top alwva; in both 
places lKm(uv represents TO^ (trust); 
xxxii. (xxxiii.) 18, ol ocptiakfwl Kvpt- 

OV cVl TOVS <f>ofiovp.€VOVS OVTOVy tovs 

eXm'foira? M. to ?Xeoe avrov ; cxlvi. 
(cxlvil) 1 1 (the same words) ; in both 



passages the Hebrew verb is bl?. 
(wait). In the N. T. we have (when 
a person is the cause of hope) cXirt'f a 
th in Jo. v. 45 ; 2 Cor. L io;i Pet 
iii. 5 ; eVi dat in 1 Tim. iv. 10 ; vL 17 ; 
circ ace. in 1 Tim. v. 5. In these last 
three places from 1 Tim. a real dif- 
ference of sense appears from the 
contexts to go with the difference of 
case, the dat. being simply to hope on 
God, the ace to set hope on God: 
this difference of rest and motion 
being what we should expect with 
the two cases. And so here likewise 
the ace. probably means "set your 
hope on the grace," Le. rest securely 
on the grace and treat it as an assur- 
ance justifying all possible hope. 

n)v <f>tpofi€VTjv vp.1v] &4popcu can 
hardly have been used here in the 
physical sense of rapid motion. Nor 
is it really illustrated by Heb. vi 1 ; 
ix. 16; 2 Pet i. 17, 18, 21. It is 
merely the passive of <£*><» in its 
commonest sense " bring," modified by 
the dative, implying bringing for the 
benefit of another, not simply giving 
but something more, bringing as a 
gift This use is very common in the 
lxx. for men's offerings to God : but 
it occurs also for God's gifts to men 
Ps. lxxvii. (lxxviii.) 29; II Is. Ix. 17; 
and also Wisd. x. 14 ; and (pass.) Sir. 
xlvii. 6. The force of the sense 
"bringing" lies in the previous re- 
moteness of the Asiatics as Gentiles 
(Acts ii. 39 waai toU eh paptcap ; and 
still more emphatically Eph. ii. 13, 17, 
the whole passage vv. 13 — 22 being 
an expansion of what St Peter means 
by the xaptr). Thus the choice of 
verb here answers in a manner to the 
choice of preposition in v. 10 (rq? efr 
vfMs xQP lTOS )> the same x°P l * being 
meant in both places. The present 
tense excludes reference to a grace or 
a revelation in so far as it had been 
already received, and in like manner 
iv anon. 'I. X. cannot be separated 
from the same phrase in v. 7, where 
certainly the revelation made in our 
Lord's past coming cannot be ex- 
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clusively meant But this need create 
no difficulty in respect of the grace 
shown to the Gentiles, which in one 
sense did already belong to the past 
in virtue of their actual admission. 
That admission was, strictly speaking, 
rather the entrance into the grace 
than the grace itself. On the other 
hand though the present tense is in 
this instance compatible with a future 
reference, so that the revelation might 
be the final revelation of the Great 
Day, this sense does not go well with 
the use of x<*P lv - Thus the force of 
the participle is strictly present. The 
grace is ever being brought, and 
brought in fresh forms, in virtue of 
the continuing and progressing un- 
. veiling of Jesus Christ God's favour, 
the expression of His love through 
His gifts, is perceptible in and through 
the knowledge of His Son. To set 
hope on this grace was to take it as 
the great determining fact in the 
events of the future, the sure antidote 
to all pessimistic thoughts suggested 
by the daily increase of manifold 
trials. At the end of the Epistle 
St Peter recurs to the same thought 
in another form (v. 12). He has 
written, he says, bearing his testi- 
mony that this is a true grace of 
God: «fe fjv <rrrjr€ (right reading), 
"unto which stand ye fast" But hope 
set on the grace implies what is more 
fundamental still, hope on God Him- 
self and of that St Peter speaks v. 21. 
14. The construction is somewhat 
irregular here. If we are to regard 
style alone, we must (with Hofmann) 
join v. 14 to 9. 13, and let the new 
sentence begin with aXkd, thus mak- 
ing cXirto-arc and ytv^&rjrt correspond 
to each other. This is however a 
sacrifice of sense to smoothness. 'AX- 
Xd clearly marks a contrast, and there 
is no contrast of sense between v. 15 
and v. 13, but an obvious one between 
0. 15 and v. 14. Moreover the breadth 



and absoluteness of v. 13 is weakened 
by having v. 14 tacked on to it The 
usual and right construction, begin- 
ning with a participial clause without 
a conjunction, is supported by the 
more peculiar but indubitable ex- 
ample of v. 22. The slight irregu- 
larity in the words leading to the 
verb will have to be examined pre- 
sently. 

ofc riicva vnaKorjs, as children of 
obedience] Certainly suggested by 
vols viols rrjs air€i$ias in Eph. ii. 2 (cf. 
v. 6), a passage which, as we shall see 
presently, has left other traces here. 
The phrase in Eph. denotes the 
heathen, and 17 dirctdia (the disobedi- 
ence) is probably intended as a col- 
lective term for the moral anarchy of 
heathenism (compare the analogous 
collective term rj nXdm} in Eph. iv. 14 ; 
1 Jo. iv. 6 ; and probably 17 dndrrj Eph. 
iv. 22) ; "the sons of the disobedience" 
being opposed to "the sons of the 
kingdom" (Mt.viii. 12 ; xiii. 38). The 
form of expression is of course bor- 
rowed from the Hebrew (see Ges. 
The*, i. 217), and to that extent 
may be called a Hebraism : but there 
is no reason to doubt that the figura- 
tive Hebrew form was deliberately 
chosen as better expressive of the 
apostles 9 meaning than a descriptive 
and purely Greek phrase would have 
been. Those are called sons or chil- 
dren of an impersonal object, who 
draw from it the impulses or prin- 
ciples which mould their lives from 
within, and who are as it were its 
visible representatives and exponents 
to others in their acts and speech. 
Compare also iii. 6 : children of Abra- 
ham were children of his obedience, 
the obedience of faith (Heb. xL 8). 
With the other uses of the Hebrew 
image of sonship we are not now 
concerned. St Peter's phrase differs 
from St Paul's in the use of the vague 
riicva for viol and in the absence of an 

5—2 
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icoijs, /lw) arvvarxtitAaTi£6fJL6POi rah irporepov iv t»J dyvoia 



article before the substantive in the 
genitive. Doubtless he meant by 
obedience rather the principle of 
obedience than the region or realm 
pervaded by it 

But, while St Peter thus borrows, 
with modification, a form of phrase 
from Eph., the word viroxo? itself is 
an echo of the ci? vna*oqv of 0. 2, 
which, as we saw, is the obedience 
involved in the Christian covenant, 
consecrated with the blood of Christ, 
answering to the earlier obedience in- 
volved in God's covenant with Israel, 
consecrated with the blood of animal 
sacrifices, as set forth in Exod. xxiv. 
7, 8. Hearkening to God's voice, and 
following its guidance, is what St 
Peter takes as the prime motive for 
one who has been admitted into the 
Christian covenant, the opposite of 
such a relation to obedience (for those 
who are within the covenant) being 
that hardening of the heart of which 
the xcvth Ps. speaks, and to which 
the Epistle to the Hebrews gives 
such prominence (iii. 7 — iv. 11), calling 
it at the same time an-cidia. 

'YiraKoq will meet us once again 
(9. 22), (vnaKovco only in an irrelevant 
passage, iii 6): and we have air«t34m 
ii. 8 ; iii. 1, 20 ; iv. 17. 

firj avvtrxrjfiari^ofiepoif not fashion- 
ing yourselves] This verb, here prob- 
ably derived from Rom. xii. 2, is u to 
acquire an outer form or fashion in 
accordance with." It is a late and not 
very common word. The force of it in 
actual usage appears to be not so much 
"to be fashioned in the likeness of" 
as "to be fashioned in accordance or 
congruity with" ; not therefore here to 
take the same fashion as the desires, 
but to take a fashion suitable to the 
demands of the desires. Thus Clem. 
Paed. ii 4 (p. 194 ed. Potter) says of 
the Word that awapfi6(trai teal <rv- 
<rx9pari'£crai Kcupolc, frpoowois, ronoit. 
On vfflfuh as the outward changeable 



fashion, in contrast to pop$i, the per- 
manent and essential form, see Light- 
foot on PhiL pp. 125— 131. Betweenour 
passage on the one hand and two pas- 
sages of St Paul, Rom. xii 2 (as above) 
and I Cor. vii 31 irapayf t yap to <rx$pa 
rov Kwrpov rovrov, there is an interest- 
ing link in 1 Jo. ii 17, where both *oV- 
pos and hnBvpia are said *apayc<r$ai 7 
and the permanence attached to doing 
the will of God reminds us of »• 15 
combined with iv. 2. Compare the 
language used by Tert (De Cor. v.) : 
Substantia tibi a deo tradita est, 
habitus a saeculo. 

rais np6rrcpov...ciri0vy*w.t, according 
to your former lusts) The force of 
irporepov is fixed by iv 177 ayvoiq vfUSv : 
it means the former time before 
they received the Gospel Such de- 
sires were of course not extinguished 
still ; but they were characteristic of 
the old time, and now they were in 
great measure held in check by the 
new desires of the Spirit (cf. GaL v. 
17). The use of irportpov probably 
comes from Eph. iv. 22 anoQfofku 
vftas Kara rijv jrportpav avaorpotfrrjw rov 
irakaibv avSpayrrov. The word circ- 
Ovfilcus was probably suggested by 
the same passage of Eph. which just 
above suggested ritam viraKoijs, viz. 
ii 3, where the sense is very similar 
(cf. Eph. iv. 22). See also Rom. vi 12, 
where there is mention of obedi- 
ence (vnatcovuv, cf. vnoKoy) to the de- 
sires of the body. The evil character 
attributed to desires by the apostles 
belongs not so much to the desires 
intrinsically as to their being accepted 
as guides to conduct, the practical 
investment of them with a kind of 
authority. In iv. 2 (cited just now) 
the word avQpwrw contrasts the 
sphere of desire with the will of God. 
But further there is force in the 
plural ((mOvfitoi) which is generally 
used, and which in 2 Tim. lit 6 and Tit. 
iu. 3 is strengthened by the epithet 
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ttoikiKol Desires are represented as 
so many separate disconnected indi- 
vidual impulses having no root beyond 
themselves, and not forming part of a 
great and worthy whole. The capri- 
ciousness of the standards which they 
supply corresponds to the somewhat 
depreciatory meaning of o^fta. Con- 
duct ruled by desires is irregular and 
erratic, at the mercy of outward cir- 
cumstances, not moulded by a consis- 
tent principle of life within. 

iv 77) ayvola vp&v, in the time of 
your ignorance] This word is one 
of the battle-fields of dispute as to 
the Jewish or Gentile origin of the 
Christians addressed. *Ayvota, dyvoea, 
ayvorffia (Bleek, Brief an die Hebr.,i\\. 
PP« 37 9 5 * *)> are to a certain extent used 
in the lxx. and Apocrypha (as indeed in 
other late Greek literature), partly for 
offences committed unwittingly, partly 
for offences which it is desired to 
speak of leniently, as we talk of 
" follies " or " mistakes," and the same 
usage appears in the N.T. in Heb. ix. 
7 and probably v. 2. It is urged that 
there is also an allusion to it in St 
Peter's speech in Acts iii. 17, which 
certainly refers to the Jews, and that 
there is here a corresponding refer- 
ence to Jewish sin before the Resur- 
rection and Ascension as a pardonable 
Syvoia. On the other hand it is 
equally certain that St Paul at Athens 
addressing heathen spoke of rovs 
Xpovovs rijs ayvoias (Acts xvii. 30); 
that Eph. iv. 18 expressly refers to 
heathen as darkened in mind, alien- 
ated from the life of God, bia r. 
ayvoiav rfjv ovaav iv avroU ; and that 
it is often said of the heathen in the 
O. T. and implied in the N. T. that 
they knew not God. Moreover here 
there is no force in a reference to par- 
donable misconduct It is therefore 
most natural to suppose that St Peter 
k referring to the time of darkness 
before the true Light had shone upon 



the Gentiles, though the word would 
certainly not be inapplicable to such 
converts as might formerly have been 
Jews. How much there was in com- 
mon in the two classes is indicated 
by St Paul in the emphatic language 
of Eph. ii. 3. 

15. ak\a Kara rbv nakicravra vpas 
aytov, but like as he which called you 
is holy] Kara has here virtually its 
ordinary sense, "in conformity to," 
expressing the relation of a copy to 
its pattern. Of course it answers to 
owo-\rifjuiri(6fuvoL Some standard or 
other will in practice be followed: 
let it be, St Peter says, not a fashion- 
ing after random desires, but an 
imitation of the Holy God. Here 
once more we have a form of phrase 
suggested by Eph. ii. 2 which contains 
not only Kara r. alava r, Koapov rovrov 
(impersonal), but Kara rbv apxpvra r. 
i£ovo-ias r, depot : and again by Eph. 
iv. 24 r. Kaivbv av6pcoirov rbv Kara 
fobv KTto-Bcvra iv ducaioo-vvjj icat ocrco- 
rrjn rfjs akrjfoias, where the meaning 
"in the likeness of God" is fixed 
upon Kara $€ov partly by ktio-Gcvto, 
partly by the fuller phrase in the 
parallel passage (Col. iii. 10), where 
kot €iKova tov KTio-avros avrov actually 
occurs. For another instance of Kara 
in this sense as applied to a person 
compare Kara 'Io-aa* in Gal. iv. 28 (see 
the notes of Kypke and Wetstein on 
this verse for classical examples). The 
special nature of the likeness here in- 
tended is expressed in dytov teal avrol 
ayioi. 

rbv Kakfo-avra tipas] This word 
"call" is a favourite one with St 
Paul (ag. Eph. iv. 1, 4). Its special 
force here, as denoting the calling 
of the Gentiles, appears in Rom. ix. 
24 ovs Kai itcakto-cv rjpas ov povov e'f 
'lovdaiW dXXa Ka\ i£ itiv&v, followed 
by the (modified) quotation (jcaXc'ro 
rbv ov \aov pov \aov pov) from 
Hosea i. 6, 9, 10 (containing ieaAea> in 
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a somewhat different sense), itself 
referred to by St Peter in ii. 10. 
St Peter uses the word in a similar 
sense again in it 9, 21 ; iii. 9 ; v. 10. 

aytop] For this word we must go 
a little forward to the next verse, the 
present verse being expressly founded 
on the words of Leviticus there 
quoted. Those words occur with 
slight modifications several times. 
In Lev. xi. 44, 45 they are the 
important words of a duplicate con- 
clusion [Dillm,] to a long chapter 
on things clean and unclean. In xix. 
2 they stand still more emphatically 
at the head of a chapter of miscel- 
laneous laws, chiefly of a moral cha- 
racter : " Speak unto all the congre- 
gation of the children of Israel, and 
say unto them, Te shall be holy : for 
I the Lord your God am holy." 
Finally they occur in xx. 7 (lxx. ; in 
Heb. the holiness of God is not 
mentioned), 26. Passages like these 
distinctly attest the moral and re- 
ligious purpose which pervaded the 
Levitical legislation in the form in 
which we now have it, and St Peter's 
appeal to their testimony resembles 
our Lord's appeal to Lev. xix. 18 for 
the love of our neighbour. They carry 
us beyond the common idea of holiness 
as a separation for consecration to 
God, since they turn on the human 
imitation of the holiness of God, and 
in this sense holiness cannot be as- 
cribed to Him. We are thus led to 
ask what is meant by holiness in God. 
The epithet holy, or the name The 
Holy One, is applied to God in many 
books of the 0. T. ; but it is not easy 
to seize the precise force of it The 
best account of it is in Delitzsch's 
article in Herzog 2 v. pp. 714 — 718, in 
which he makes considerable use of 
previous discussions (chiefly by Diestel 
and Baudissin). [For the Semitic 
use outside the 0. T. see the Phoeni- 
cian inscription of Eschmunazar (cf. 
Dan. iv. 8, 9, 18 ; v. 1 1) and a bilingual 
formula of adjuration in which the 
Assyrian Kadistu answers to the 



Sumerian nu-gig, free from disease ; 
both cited by Delitzsch, p. 715.] The 
Heb. B^lg is apparently derived from 
the simple root 1£ "to divide" ; but 
the meaning does not appear to be 
" separate " in the sense of aloofness 
or remoteness, but rather of eminence 
or perfection. It seems to include 
both immunity from defect and im- 
munity from defilement or disease, 
completeness and purity. It answers 
nearly to the negative phrase in Jas. 
i. 13 o yap $eos dircipaoTos iartu kclk&v, 
without experience of evil, having no 
contact with evil, awtipaaros being in 
late Greek confused with avelparos. 
According to this interpretation it is 
interesting to compare the wonderful 
saying which closes that section of 
the Sermon on the Mount which 
treats of the fulfilment of the Law 
in Matt. v. 17 — 48 : *Eo-r<r0c ovu vfteU 
rcXeioi o>t o irarrjp vp&v 6 ovpdvios 
reXfior €<mv. This saying, though 
founded directly on Deut. xviii. 13 
(cf. Gen. xvii. 1), appears by its form 
to contain also a reminiscence of 
Leviticus ; and, though rfaios prob- 
ably stands for D'P$, the affinity 
of sense with PVlg will account for 
the combination. "Ayios will thus 
express (so to speak) personal and 
intrinsic perfectness, as distinguished 
from dUaios, which expresses perfect- 
ness of dealing towards other beings. 
In the N. T., except in association with 
fntcvpa, ayior is very rarely applied to 
God. In Jo. xvii. 11 we have irarcp 
ayu (followed in v. 25 by ir. 8Uau); 
I Jo. ii. 20 xai vfi€is xpttr/ia fycr* afro 
r. dyiov ; and in Rev. iv. 8 (cf. iiL 7 ; 
vi 10) the Tris Hagion from Isaiah. 
In reference to Christ see Mc. i. 24 1| 
Lc. iv. 34 ; Jo. vi. 69 : also Acts iii 14; 
iv. 27, 30; Apoc. iii. 7 (f vi. 10). 
St Peter's use of the word is doubt- 
less to be taken in connexion with his 
appeal to the Christian covenant as 
standing in the place of the ancient 
covenant with the Holy One of Israel, 
a name much used in Isaiah (both 
parts), and occurring in other books. 
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Ka\ avroi aytot...y€vrj$T)T€, do ye 
yourselves also show yourselves holy] 
First as regards the construction, the 
only irregularity consists in the pre- 
sence of teal avroi Take these words 
away and the sentence becomes quite 
smooth : "not fashioning yourselves in 
accordance with your old desires, but 
living in imitation of the holy God, 
show yourselves holy." The connexion 
however of sense between the second 
adjectival clause and the principal 
sentence which follows was so close 
that it was a real gain to draw them 
together, as it were resumptively, by 
inserting koX avroi, although the result 
was to leave the Jirst adjectival clause 
hanging (pr) avva-xvf JMTi C^f l€VOi t.r.X.). 

As to the principal sentence itself, 
we must not lose the force of yevij- 
6r/T* f which is not equivalent to core 
or co-ccrde. We have two modifications 
of sense in ylpofuu to choose from. It 
might be "become holy," implying 
previous unholiness — a sense which 
does not suit the language of the 
chapter. But it may as easily be 
"show yourselves holy, 1 ' " become " 
being used as to manifestation, not as 
to essence. The tjs cycyijdjp-c rUva of 
ill. 6 is or may be precisely similar. 
The meaning then is "show yourselves 
holy, as you are/' "show forth in your 
lives the character of holiness which 
you possess. Be worthy of it" Im- 
plicitly, therefore, the phrase points to 
the frequent language of the 0. T. 
about Israel as a holy people, holy to 
Jehovah; and accordingly near the 
end of the first part of the Epistle (ii. 
9) St Peter says explicitly v/x€is & 
yivos iKkficrov, fHavikcwv Uparevfia, ?0- 
vos &yiov (from Ex. xix. 6). This 
holiness is undoubtedly the holiness 
of consecration or sanctity: the holi- 
ness of act represented by it is the 
conduct which befits members of a 
people consecrated to Jehovah. But 
the language of Leviticus shows that 



according to 0. T. belief the con- 
secration of men to God is itself 
moral, and is worthy of Him only in 
so far as it involves assimilation to 
Him by perfectness and purity of life. 
The Talmud [Nedarim M 32 a, R. 
Judah in the name of Rab; quoted 
by Wunsche, Neue Beitrage zur Er- 
lauterung derEvang^p. 74] attributes 
to Rab this saying, " In the hour when 
Jehovah spake to our father Abraham 
'Walk before me, and be thou perfect' 
(Gen. xvii. 1), .Abraham was fright- 
ened. He thought to himself, 'Is 
there perchance something worthy of 
blame in me?' But when he heard the 
words [they come in the next verse] 
'I will make my covenant between me 
and thee/ — his mind became at rest" 

To us this seems a commonplace, 
but it could not be so to men born in 
heathendom. Although Greek philo- 
sophy spoke of "assimilation to God," 
Greek literature is full of the vain 
struggle to find in imitation of the 
Gods a religious base for morality in 
the nice of the immoralities which the 
popular mythology ascribed to the 
Gods. In receiving with the Gospel 
the faith in the Holy One of Israel, 
the heathen were furnished with a 
standard of living and aspiration 
which abolished the fatal chasm be- 
tween morality and religion. 

This force of ycvrjOrjrc comes out 
clearly in the preceding words cV ifmtq 
avatrrpo<t>ij. Being holy as members 
of a holy people, they were to show 
themselves holy in every kind of deal- 
ings with other men. This is the true 
sense of dvaarpoifn} (c£ Hicks in Clas- 
sical Review, i p. 6), admirably ex- 
pressed in conversatio and in the old 
usage of " conversation," though the 
modern change of usage has hopelessly 
damaged the word for biblical use; we 
can however still speak of "converse." 
This figurative sense of dvaorpo<f>rf is 
not found in the lxx. proper, and the 
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figurative use of the verb but rarely 
(i Kings vi 15 (not in B); Prov. xx. 
7; Ezek. iii. 15: cf. Jos. v. 5; Exek. 
xix. 6). But in Tobit iv. 14 exactly 
as here, irp6<rcx< creavry, naidlov, iv 
iratri rols fpyois <rov, xal XaBt frcirai- 
dcv/xwor iv irdoy apaarpo<f)j <rov (cf. 
2 Mac v. 8 v.l ; vi. 23 v.L), and in 
N.T. (Epp. only) and Joseph, both are 
common. The usage is no Hebraism, 
being not uncommon in Polyb. and 
other late writers. It expresses the 
going up and down among men in the 
various intercourse of life. Different 
kinds of dpaarpcKpj are to be spoken 
of further on in the Epistle : here at 
the outset St Peter lays down what is 
true for them all. These words are 
favourites with St Peter (L 17, 18; ii. 
12; iii. 1, 2, 16). 

16. diort yiy pairrai, because it is 
written] Atort, slightly stronger than 
ore, is used by St Peter in the two 
places where he expressly cites the 
O.T., here and ii. 6; also to introduce 
the five-line passage from Isa. xl. in 
i 24. The only remaining quotation 
made otherwise than indirectly, Ps. 
xxxiii. 13—17 in iii. 10 — 12, is intro- 
duced by yap. 

Srt ay 10 1 ?cre<r&, ori ey<o crytor, ye 
shall be holy; for I am holy] "On be- 
fore aytoi, though omitted in most 
MSS., including some good ones, is 
probably right, and was omitted be- 
cause in the sense of "that" it would 
not suit with eo-ctrdc. It is really little 
more than an equivalent for our in- 
verted commas. See Moulton's note 
in Winer-Moulton, p. 683. He gives 
Mc. iv. 21 ; viii. 4 as exx. of on before 
a question, and 2 Thess. iii. 10 before 
an imperative. 

foto-Bc is the true reading, not yi- 
v€<r$€y which is Syrian. The impera- 
tive found in some versions is am- 
biguous, the imperative being likewise 
much used by them in Mt. v. 48, 
where in Greek the imperative is con- 



fined to a single cursive. Here the 
Greek yeW0e is doubtless due to the 
same impulse, to make imperative in 
form what was obviously imperative 
in sense. 

For on a few good documents have 
diori: but the evidence is not suffi- 
cient, and the repetition improbable 
in itself. 

flfii after Sytos is spurious. There 
is some variation as to its presence or 
absence in the lxx. in the several pas- 
sages of Leviticus. 

17. ko\ tl •naripa...Kara to Ikootov 
€pyov y and if ye invoke as father 
him who without respect of persons 
judgeth according to each marts 
work] The opening words are pro- 
bably founded on Jer. iii. 19, "And I 
said, Thou Bhalt [ A. V. ; Ye shall, R. V.] 
call me My Father," where all lxx. 
MSS. have a plural verb, and B and 
other MSS. have rightly tcai etna (or 
clnov\ altered in N°- b AQ to ri, a cor- 
ruption which is probably older than 
St Peter. All the chief MSS. have 
ftaXccrcre or -ar€ : but KaX.€i<rBe and 
€7ruca\<o-a<r6c occur also among the 
readings. This is the only passage 
where we have the double accusative 
after efrixaXoupat (except with fiaprvpcL, 
as in 2 Cor. i 23 and classical writers) : 
its combination with the name father 
occurs again in Ps. lxxxviii. 27, avros 
imiccikicrerai /xc Haryp pov et <rv jct.A. 
In any case the middle iirutakov- 
pcu, as distinguished from the active 
cVucaX£, cannot mean simply to call 
anyone by a name. 'EirucaXovpai re- 
tains its full force of "invoke," "appeal 
to for aid," though it may have the 
secondary accusative for the character 
in which God is invoked. In both 
O.T. and N.T. to Zvopa frequently 
follows firucaXovpat, and when used 
in this connexion the verb probably 
implies invocation of a name. So in 
Test xii Patr.> Levi 5, Levi says to 
the angel, Aiofttu Kvpif, ewrc pot ro 
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ZvopA <rov, Iva efrixaXco-oftai cre iv $i*€pQ 

0ktyf<*>S. 

Hence iraripa fVtiraXcurdf may be 
taken together as only a more precise 
€mKaku(r0€ 9 and we need not take 
tov... Kplvovra as the subject and iraripa 
as the predicate; which would have 
the serious difficulty of making the 
exhortation to fear depend not on 
God's impartial judgment but on His 
Fatherhood. 

It is impossible to say confidently 
whether iraripa (iriKoKfia-Bf is a refer- 
ence to the invocation in the Lord's 
Prayer, but it is very likely. This 
Epistle contains no other explicit 
reference to the filial relation of 
Christians, though it is probably im- 
plied in i 3 {dvayewij<ras), in i. 22 f. (efc 
$i\adf\<f>lav...avay€y. ovk €K owopas 
*.r.X.), in ii. 2 (dpriyiwrjra fZpifa 
k.tX\ and perhaps in i. 14 just above 
(<ds riKva inratcorjs), if the actual SOn- 
ship to God be understood as carrying 
with it the figurative sonship to obe- 
dience, obedience being the character- 
istic virtue of children. 

The word dirpoo-cmo\i]p.irr«»s occurs 
here for the first time. The adj. is 
sometimes used by the fathers. It 
belongs to a group of words and 
phrases based exclusively on Hebrew 
use, and not found in classical litera- 
ture. The phrase '3$ KJPJ, "to receive 
(some say, to lift up) the face of/' is 
much used in different books of the 
O. T. for receiving with favour an ap- 
plicant, whether in a good or a bad 
sense. A phrase denoting the recep- 
tion of particular persons with favour 
came easily to be specially used for 
cases of perversion of such, reception, 
reception with undue favour, i.e. fa- 
vouritism, partiality; whatever be the 
ground of partiality, bribery or any- 
thing else. Of the various more or 
less literal lxx renderings the N.T. 
has three, Xa/AjSaiw irpoc&irov, irpoo-- 
Mxopai np.y and 0avpa(a> np. Doubt- 



less these and the derivatives of Xa/x£. 
irp. were freely used in Palestinian 
Greek. 

Passing from the word to the oc- 
casions on which it is used in a sense 
bearing on our passage, we find it 
prominent in the great declaration 
made by St Peter when he was sum- 
moned from Joppa to Caesarea in 
consequence of the vision seen by 
Cornelius (Acts x. 34), aW£ar & 
Uirpos to orofxa €iV€V 'En-' dXrjSeiat 
KardKaftpdvofjLat on ovk Zotlv rrpoa-amo- 
\qfiimit 6 Beos, dXX' iv iravri ?6V« 6 
<f)o(iovp.€vos avrov Ka\ €pya(6fievot &V 
Kaioavvrjv &cktos avra) eVriV. This ex- 
plicit abjuration of the exclusive 
covenant of Israel is founded on the 
character of God as no respecter of 
persons, free from partiality to one 
nation above other nations; and the 
conditions of acceptance laid down 
are fear of God (o^o/Sov/jwor'as cV </>o£o> 
here) and working of righteousness 
(ipya(6fi€vos as Zpyov here). Once 
more the same phrase is urged in 
support of the same doctrine by 
St Paul in Rom. ii. 10, 11, &6£a &... 
iravri rS ipyafaiuvep to ayaBov, 'iovoVu'a 
re irp&Tov koi "EXX17W ov yap ioriv 
irpoo-wiroKtifiyftia irapa ra> 0€<j>; these 
words are preceded a few lines higher 
up by a reference to the revelation 
ducato Kpia-ias r. 6 tov, os airodocret 
f/caora) Kara ra cpya avrov. The 
last six words again come from Ps. 
lxi (lxii.) 12, where however the Heb. 
has the sing, work, though the lxx. 
has ra (pya. 

On the one hand then St Peter's 
words are a virtual appeal to the 
charter of the universality of -the 
Gospel On the other (for they are 
two-edged words) they are the re- 
petition of an ancient warning under 
changed circumstances. The applica- 
tion of the phrase to God was not in- 
vented by St Peter at Caesarea: he 
took it from Deut x. 17 (Heb.; ov 
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Qavpa&i irpovmrop LXX.), where it is 
part of the address ascribed to Moses, 
"And now, Israel, what doth the Lord 
thy God require of thee but to fear 
the Lord thy God, &&," words calling 
for an inward circumcision, and vir- 
tually urging that God, as being "no 
respecter of persons," in spite of their 
peculiar relation to Him will not pass 
over their misdeeds. In like manner 
St Peter doubtless wished to intimate 
that under the new covenant, as un- 
der the old, God would show no 
favour to the children of the cove- 
nant if their works proved them un- 
worthy of it. That is, the same prin- 
ciple, so to speak, the same attribute 
or character of God which had brought 
Gentiles within His fold had also its 
warning for Gentile Christians who 
lived heedless and reckless lives. 

Kpivovra (pres.), not Kpwovvroy which 
is actually the reading of C. The 
judgment is not future only, but 
always proceeding: cf. Rom. ii. 16, 
where the context suggests that eV jj 
fjp*pa is the day then present. Com- 
pare also Jo. xii. 31. 

Kara rb ckcuttov tpyov] Each, who- 
ever he may be, Jew or Gentile, 
Christian or heathen : probably from 
Rom. ii. 6: but see also Rom. xiv. 12 ; 
1 Cor. iii. 13 &c. 

to Zpyov is collective: the sum of 
all his own personal action, in thought 
word and deed. So virtually now and 
then in the O.T., but see especially 
1 Cor. iii. 13—15; Gal. vi. 4; and per- 
haps more than either Rom ii. 15 (see 
note on Kpivovra) in reference to those 
heathen who do by nature the things 
of the law as showing to Zpyov tov 
vopov ypairrbv iv r. Kapbiais avr&v. 

iv <£o/9o> tov r. irapoucias vpwv xpovov 
avaoTpa<t>r)T(, live towards others in 
fear all the time of your sojourning] 
The sense of iv <f>6@<p is limited by 
the distinct word avaorpa^rr. The 
meaning is not "live (or pass) in fear 



all the time of your sojourning," a 
sense which ayaarpa<t>rfT€ never has; 
but rather "live towards others in fear 
all the time of vow'sojourning" : ie. 
let your demeanour in the intercourse 
of life be restrained, regulated, and 
guarded by the presence of fear. 

eV<£o0<pis quite general It is hardly 
possible to speak of the good or evil 
of fear without falling into contradic- 
tions. There is a fear which is the 
reverence of a child for its father, of 
a creature for its creator; and this 
fear, which does not degrade them, 
but uplifts them, u is the beginning 
of wisdom." There is a servile fear 
which may be salutary in a low spiri- 
tual state, but which contains nothing 
ennobling, and is cast out by the love 
to which God's children are called, 
The right and worthy fear of God 
which is set forth so prominently in 
the O.T. and taken up in the N.T. 
is at bottom the source of any fear 
which is good; so St Paul says 2 Cor. 
vii. I (iriTt\ovvT(S dyiaxrvvrfv ev <{>6fi<p 

Bcov (see the context). But here 
there is no direct reference to any defi- 
nite object of fear. The fear meant is 
the opposite of a bold and reckless and 
unguarded plunging into all manner 
of relations with all manner of men, 
whether from over-confidence or from 
a disregard of the stricter require- 
ments of a holy standard. 

Thus in Rom. xl 21, a passage un- 
like in language to this but including 
the sense of dirpoo-wrokrjpirT&s, St Paul 
says pf) fyrjXa <f)pov(i aXXa <f>ofiov ; 
compare Phil. ii. 12 pera <f>6fiov koi 

Tp6pOV TfJV (aVT&V 0-<t>T7JpLOV Karcpyd- 

fco-dc This fear is thus closely re- 
lated to vrj<f>ovT€s rcXciW in 0. 13, and 
to St Paul's /SXcircrc aKpift&s ir£s ircpt- 
woTeire in Eph. v. 15. 

tov r. irapoiKias vpSv %povov\ Hapot- 
Kias carries us back to the phrase 
irapemdrjpois bwunropas in i I . Udpoucos, 
irapeirLdT]pos f and irpooyXvros are the 
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three principal lxx. renderings of the 
two Hebrew words 2K^n and 1J, 
expressing the position of a sojourner 
among the inhabitants of a land which 
is not his own (see note on i. i, p. 15). 
Two aspects of this sojourning are 
together included here. The Asiatic 
Christians were sojourners scattered 
among a population of other beliefs 
and other standards of life from their 
own. In this sense the word was 
specially chosen here with reference 
to difcurrpagf)rfT€ t because the conditions 
of their sojourning compelled them 
to enter into all sorts of relations 
with the heathen around them. But 
they were also sojourners on earth. 
As Christians, they belonged to a 
present living commonwealth in the 
heavens, and hoped to become visibly 
and completely its citizens hereafter* 
Here we have doubtless an allusion 
to Jacob's words to Pharaoh, Gen. 
xlvii. 9 "The days of the years of my 
life as irapoixv are an hundred and 
thirty years": and again "the days of 
the years of the life of my fathers 
as qpcpas iraptptcrio-av" Compare Ps. 
xxxix. 12, one of the two places in 
the lxx. where irapenlb^poi occurs, 
ndpoiKos ey» iv rj} yjj kol irapeirlfypos 
" as all my fathers were." With this 
sense we must connect the insertion 
of rbv xpb<> v > comparing it with iv. 2, 3. 
There was a "past" space of time 
(iv. 3), that of their heathenism ; there 
was now a second space of time, iv 
aapKL (iv. 2), a time of sojourning 
among heathen. The future remained, 
at the end of both. 

18. eldorfs on ov <f>0aproU, dpyvpitp 
fj xpvcrty, *\vTpc&6r)T€, knowing that 
not with corruptible things, with 
silver or gold, were ye ransomed] 
The tl&oTts on is an appeal to an ele- 
mentary Christian belief. The phrase 
is common in St Paul 

The words that next follow are ap- 



parently founded on Isa. lii. 3 (ov pcra 
apyvpiov \vTpa6qo-ta6e). Ov (frQaprois, 
apyvpiy tj xpvviv is apparently in- 
serted to bring out into stronger 
relief what follows in w. 19 — 21 : 
<j>$apTo1s as diroWvfttPov in v. 7. In 
itself Xvrpoo) (an important word in 
the N.T.) has a precise meaning, to 
set free on the receipt of a Xvrpov 
or price of release, i.e. ransom ; and 
the middle \vrp6opai, to procure a 
release by a ransom. It thus chiefly 
refers to deliverance, without violence, 
from captors, whether enemies in war 
or robbers. The lxx. use will meet 
us in connexion with the next verse. 
Here the whole context shows that 
the proper and common sense "ran- 
som " is meant. 

ck rrjs paralas vpaiv avaoTpo<f>r)s, 
from your vain manner of life] Here 
the pre-Christian or heathen manner 
of life and intercourse is evidently 
opposed to the holyand careful manner 
of life and intercourse befitting the 
Christian calling (w. 15, 17), directed 
to high purposes and in part at least 
attaining them. 

It is called a vain manner of life and 
intercourse, as St Paul (Eph. iv. 17) 
says that the Gentiles walk (ircpwrarel 
answering roughly to dvaarpotfyrjs) iv 
paTaioTtjri tov vobs avT&v, "in the 
vanity of their mind" (cf. Rom. i. 21). 
In Acts xiv. 15 Paul and Barnabas 
at Lystra speak of idolatrous worship 
as ravra ra pdraia (as often in O.T. : 
see esp. Jer. x. 3, 15). But more is 
meant here, not idolatry as a formal 
worship, but a life not guided by 
belief in the true God and so practi- 
cally godless. Its vanity consists in 
its essential unreality and want of 
correspondence to the truth of things, 
its inability to fulfil the promises 
which it suggests, and its universal 
unproductiveness. Compare the whole 
passage Eph. iv. 17—24. 
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warpowapaborov, inherited] The 
position of the word is at first sight 
peculiar, but it is quite in accordance 
with good Greek usage, which often 
places an adjective without any 
predicative force after a substantive 
preceded by an article and by an ad- 
jective or (still oftener) a participle. 
On this usage see Moulton in Winer 
p. 1 66, n. 3. With the doubtful ex- 
ception of Eph. ii.11, this is the only 
example in the true text of the N.T., 
though the Western and Syrian texts 
of 1 Cor. x. 3, 4 and Gal. i. 4 have it. 

irarponapdboTos is a not uncommon 
word in late Greek for anything that 
is literally or figuratively inherited. 
It has not unnaturally been thought 
to point to Jewish converts, since 
wherever else a napaboo-is is spoken 
of disparagingly in the N.T. a Jewish 
tradition is meant But hereditary 
custom was as strong among heathen 
as among Jews (cf. the passages cited 
by Gataker on M. Aur. iv. 46), and 
St Peter is not here challenging the 
authority of the heathen dvaarpo^y, 
but rather pointing out one of the 
sources of its tremendous retaining 
power. The yoke which had to be 
broken, and which for these Asiatic 
Christians had been broken, was not 
merely that of personal inclination 
and indulgence, but that which was 
built up and sanctioned by the ac- 
cumulated instincts and habits of past 
centuries of ancestors. 

The heathen dvaarpoobij therefore 
is consistently treated as a slavery 
out of which they had been redeemed. 
Apoc. xiv. 3, 4, to which we shall 
shortly come, is a partial parallel. 
Corresponding to this heathen bond- 
age is the Jewish bondage of which 
St Paul says Gal. iii. 13 (cf. iv. 5) 
Xptarbs ijfw €^rjy6paa-€V €K rrjt 
Karapas tov vopov, yevopfvos vircp fjp&v 
Ktrrapa. 

19. dAXA Tip.l<p aifuvrt •»? dfivov 



ofuifiov kcA aoirtXov Xpurrov, frith 
precious blood, (even the blood) of 
Christ, at a lamb without blemish 
and without spot] The absence of 
the article and the order of words 
together make the main construction 
clear. St Peter does not speak of 
"the precious blood of Christ, 9 as 
though the phrase or idea were 
familiar, but he says "with precious 
blood, as of 6c." It is less clear 
whether w ap.vov . . mottlKov is in direct 
connexion, almost apposition, with 
Xpurrov, or depends separately on 
atfian, Xpurrov coming independently 
after the words "with precious blood, 
blood as of a lamb without blemish 
or spot, even the blood of Christ" 
The order at first suggests the latter: 
but the order in iii 7 (»s ao-devc- 

OT€p<p (TKCVCi Tip yVVOUCCUp) SUggeBtS, 

or at least sanctions, the former, and 
it is certainly difficult to detach atfuxri 
from ripty in supplying it before «»?, 
and without such detachment the 
preciousness would seem to depend 
on w dfivov k.tX The sense then 
appears to be "with precious blood, 
even the blood of Christ, as a lamb 
&c. w The reservation of Xpurrov for 
the end was apparently necessitated 
by the words which follow in w. 20, 
21; it was as Messiah that He was 
foreknown and at length manifested. 

ripiy alftarC] The phrase may have 
been indirectly suggested by the O.T. 
Ps. lxxii. 14 has "And precious shall 
their blood be in his sight," where 
however the lxx. goes astray through 
a wrong Hebrew reading ; but Sym- 
machus (writing later than St Peter) 
has Kai rlfitov ftrrac to alpa avr&v 
tvamiov avrov: cf. Ps. cxvL 1 5 "Pre- 
cious (rifuot lxx.) in the sight of 
Jehovah is the death of his saints." 
As regards the meaning there can 
be no direct antithesis to <f>6aprots; 
St Peter would naturally avoid using 
&4>6apTos with such a word as alpa 
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(contrast v. 23). Alfia would naturally 
be called rifjuov as representing the 
life or soul violently taken away, 
such life or soul tyvxn) being more 
precious than any possession (Mt. xvi. 
26 il Mc. viii. 37 ri ducrci (dot) &v- 
$P<ottos dprdWayfut r. ^v\fjs avrov ; 
compare Eur. Ale. 301 jrvxys y*p 

Ovdetf tOTl TLfXUOT€pOV). But tMS OlfJM 

had an unique preciousness of its 
own. We shall come at the end of 
the verse to the doctrinal bearings of 
the phrase. 

ms dfAvov d^icofMOv koI dcnriXov] The 
use of ok excludes a distinct naming 
of Christ as the Lamb: it simply 
compares Him to a lamb. So in Jo. i. 
14 bo(av o)? povoyevovs irapa irarpos, 
"a glory as of an only begotten from a 
father." But as He was elsewhere to 
St John 6 fiovoyivfjg vios rov Btov (iii. 
16, 18; 1 Jo. iv. 9), so here also an 
ascription to Him of the title given 
by John the Baptist, and partially 
repeated in the Apocalypse, may lie 
behind. We will first consider the 
separate words. 

2pffi/M>r as a biblical word has a 
curious history. Mapo? is an old 
Greek word for "blame" (cf. Schmidt, 
Synonymik, iii. p. 458), from which 
comes fMOfxdofuu (-co/xm ) " to blame," and 
thence a/A»fwp-os "unblamed" or "un- 
blamable" or (as we say) " blameless." 
'Afw/ioff, derived directly from fjL&pog, 
existed also by the side of dfuopip-oe 
as a rare poetic word (also Herod, 
ii. 177 and an epitaph quoted in 
Steph. Thes. Or. Ling. (ed. Hase) sub 
voce). The lxx translators, having 
to express the Hebrew WD, a blemish, 
apparently caught at the sound of 
the Greek puopos, and employed it 
for their purpose. The senses of the 
two words were really quite different, 
but they had enough in common to 
allow them to be confounded. This 
having once been done, it was a still 
easier step to choose &fu»fnt as the 
usual rendering of DUpJp where it 
clearly means "unblemished," this use 
being probably helped by the double 



& in each of the two Hebrew words. 
Accordingly the Apocrypha, the N.T., 
and other books which presuppose the 
lxx. (e.g. Philo de Animal. Sacr. 2), 
use fi&fxos or &pM>ixos in the entirely 
unclassical sense of "blemish," "un- 
blemished." (Curiously enough, this 
usage reacted on d/ia/up-or, which 
came at last to be sometimes used in 
the same sense.) 

"AcnrtXor is classical, though late 
and not common. It means, without 
a <nrl\osy i.e. a spot or stain. 

In this allusion to the blood of an 
unblemished and unspotted lamb, 
what had St Peter in mind ? Chiefly, 
I think, and perhaps solely the pas- 
chal lamb. The reference is obscured 
by the difference of the words used 
from those of the lxx., which however 
is easily accounted for. Ex. xii. 5 
speaks of irpofiarov rekdov, going on 
to say that it was to be taken diro t&v 
dpvcov (B : dfivmv A and most mss.) 
kcu r. iptyctv. No one can suppose 
that wpo&cLTov could be used by St 
Peter here: dpvos would naturally 
be substituted even if his text did 
not contain it in the same verse. 
TcXciov stands for D'P$, which else- 
where is always represented by 2/i»- 
l*os, where the sense is ceremonially 
"unblemished" (and in the later books 
even where the meaning is morally 
" unblemished"), this exceptional case 
being the first in order. Many mss. 
actually insert ancopov in Ex. xii. 5 by 
the side of reXcxoi/, doubtless as a 
duplicate rendering. St Peter how- 
ever probably meant his two adjectives 
taken together to be equivalent to the 
one comprehensive D'Pfl, expressing 
the double integrity of freedom 
from defect and freedom from defile- 
ment. This explanation will justify 
the application of dairtkov to dpvov, 
which is further justified by the 
reference to Xptarov. We shall pre- 
sently come to other considerations 
as to the reference to the Paschal 
Lamb. 

Xpurrov] Here there is no such 
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strong reason for taking the word 
as simply a Greek equivalent of 
"Messiah" as there was in v. n. 
But the sense thus ascertained for the 
earlier passage appears on considera- 
tion to be also appropriate here, 
npoyuwxa, in its proper sense, is 
more applicable to our Lord as ful- 
filling an office than simply as one born 
and dying at a certain time, the sense 
required by Xpurrov taken as a pure 
proper name. Further, Scripture gives 
peculiar significance to the sufferings 
and death of Messiah, more especially 
in connexion with the admission of 
the Gentiles referred to both before 
and after (vv. 18, 21). According to 
the construction which we have a- 
dopted the presence of dpvov creates 
no difficulty, shut off as it is by m. 

We must now return to the general 
sense of this verse, taking with it 
iXvrpv&TjT*) *8 repeated out of the 
preceding verse. The starting point 
of this and all similar language in the 
Epistles is our Lord's saying in Mt 
xx. 28 || Mc. x. 45 "The Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister kcu bovvai rrjp tyvxh* avrov 
\vrpop (a ransom) dmr\ 7roXX»v," where 
dvri expresses simply exchange. In 
return for the price or ransom paid 
the ransomed are received back. The 
nearest repetition of these words is 
in 1 Tim. ii. 6 6 bovs 4avrbv dvrCKvrpov 
vir€p irdmop, to pap-rvpiov Katpois Ibiots, 
where the dvri of the Gospels has 
been joined to \vrpop, and vn4p sub- 
stituted as the separate preposition. 
Next comes Tit ii. 14 Xpurrov 'L70-0O 
os Zda>K€V tavrov xmtp rjp&p iva \vrp&- 
OTjrat TjpJds dirb irdtnjf dvo/uas x.r.X. 
The only other cognate word used by 
St Paul is a7roXvTpaxrtf, and that in 
two senses : (1) one strongly modified 
from the simple idea of ransoming 
and applied to sins in association with 
present forgiveness or atonement, 
Rom. iii 24 (1 Cor. i. 30, somewhat 
vague) ; Eph. i. 7 II Col. i 14 (Eph. i. 
7 having but t. alparos adrov); and 
(2) the other in relation to the future 



redemption of a privilege or posses- 
sion, Rom. viii. 23; Eph. i 14; iv. 30. 
The Ep. to the Hebrews (Xvrpacrir 
ix. 12, dirokvTpwis ix. 15) follows 
St Paul's former sense. For \vrpov- 
pm St Paul uses dyopdfa in writing 
to Corinthian Greeks 1 Cor. vi. 20; 
vii. 23 ; more however with reference 
to the ownership acquired (jjyopcur- 
$rfT€ Tipfjs) than the bondage ended 
(yet cf. vii 23 prj yiv«r$€ bovXoi 
dvBpwr<av)\ and so 2 Pet ii. 1 top 
dyopcuravra clvtovs beviroTTjp dppov- 
fitvoi. To this head also belongs 
Acts xx. 28 " the church or congrega- 
tion of God which He purchased (or 
acquired) with (but) the blood that 
was His own." We have already (p. 76) 
considered the more strictly redemp- 
tive sense of c£ayopd(» in Galatians 
as regards the Law and its curse. 
We come now to the important evi- 
dence of Apoc. In v. 6 a Lamb 
is seen before the throne standing as 
slain (dpviov earrjKos o>r £<r<f><xyp.€vov) : 
in w. 8 fit the four living creatures 
and the twenty-four elders fell before 
the Lamb and sing a new song, 
"Worthy art thou to receive.... for 
thou wast slain and didst purchase 
(xyopatras) to God with thy blood 
[men] of every tribe and tongue and 
people and nation." In xiv. 1 — 5 
there is another vision of the Lamb, 
and again there is a singing of a new 
song, and none could learn it save 
the 144,000, even they "that had been 
purchased from the earth (ol ijyopaa-- 
lUvoi dirb r. yfjs)." These are the 
undefiled, "who follow the Lamb 
whithersoever he goeth. These were 
purchased from men (rjyopdo-drjo-av 
dirb r. avQpwrvv\ firstfruits to God 
and to the Lamb, and in their mouth 
was found no falsehood, they are 
without blemish (5fuo/Lioi€t<r«/)." More- 
over the ascription in i. 5 contains 
the same idea according to the true 
interpretation of the right reading, 
\vo-avri not Xovcrarri: "To him that 
loveth us and loosed us from our sins 
eV r<j> cupart avrov, at the price of his 
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blood." This meaning of «V, a literal 
reproduction of the Hebrew 3, we 
have just found with ayopdfa in v. 9 
(as I Chr. xxi. 24 LXX. ayopafa iv 
apyvpic* a^lco). In fact \va> and ayo- 
paf©, St John's two words, together 
make up the idea of Xvrpovpai, release 
and the purchase of those who are 
released. These passages together 
represent the blood of the Lamb as 
the ransom paid for the release of 
men of every nation from the bondage 
of the earth, and from the bondage of 
men (answering to what is elsewhere 
called "the world"), and from the 
bondage of their sins: and they in 
turn are represented as reflecting the 
character of the Lamb, they are unde- 
nted and without blemish. In a later 
passage, xv. 3, "the song of the Lamb" 
is associated with "the song of Moses 
the servant of God," and so with the 
Exodus. In like manner in St John's 
Gospel (xix. 36) words spoken of the 
paschal lamb are applied to our Lord, 
and St Paul distinctly says (1 Cor. v. 
7), kcu yap to rracrxa fjpL&v (i.e. paschal 
lamb) ctvBt) xpcoTor. There is there- 
fore a presumption that here too the 
paschal lamb was at least the primary 
subject of allusion. 

The difficulty that has been felt is 
the fact that the paschal lamb is not 
itself represented in Exodus as a 
ransom paid for deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage. It did but save 
the Jewish firstborn from the destroy- 
ing angel who smote the Egyptians. 
But this is not decisive, when the use 
of \vrpovfjuu in the O.T. is considered. 
The lxx. use it chiefly for two Hebrew 
words, ?$J and H*]S, both of which 
have by usage the strict sense "re- 
deem," Le. set free by payment, a 
man or a property, while they are 
also used in many places where de- 
liverance from bondage alone is per- 
ceptible in the sense. Accordingly 
in the lxx. Xvrpovfjuu is connected 
with the Exodus, prospectively in 
Ex. vi 6 and retrospectively in Ex. 
xv. 13 (Song of Moses) ; and in later 



references Deut. vii. 8; ix. 26; xiii. 
5 ; xv. 1 5 ; xxi. 8 ; xxiv. 18 ; 2 Sam. vii. 
23 ; 1 Chr. xvii. 21 ; Ps. lxxvi. (lxxvil) 
16; lxxvii. (lxxviii.) 42 ; cv. (cvi.) 10; 
Mic. vi. 4; and in Acts vii. 35 St 
Stephen boldly says that God sent 
Moses (of course in the Exodus) as 
ap\ovra kcll \vTp<arrjv. How com- 
pletely in the time of our Lord the 
word was associated with Divine 
deliverance from bondage we see by 
Lc. ii. 38 (r. 7rpo(r5f^o/AfVotf Xvrpaxrw 
'icpovouXij/*) and xxiv. 21 (o /ieXXaw 
\vrpov<r6ai rbv *I<rpaq\): cf. XXL 28 
(tyyifa 1? aVoXv'rpaxrtf vp&v). It was 
not unnatural therefore that the 
blood of the paschal lamb should be 
considered as a ransom and associated 
with the whole deliverance of what- 
ever kind belonging to that night 
of the Exodus, more especially as it 
did in the strictest sense redeem the 
firstborn of Israel. So the Midrash 
on Ex. xii. 22 (Wiinsche, Bibliotheca 
Babbinica, ii. p. 135) "With two 
bloods were the Israelites delivered 
from Egypt, with the blood of the 
paschal lamb and with the blood of 
circumcision' 1 : of the latter of course 
only a Jew would speak. 

Whether St Peter meant a distinct 
reference likewise to Is. liii. 7 is less 
clear. That whole chapter must have 
been present to his mind in much of 
the Epistle: he must have been think- 
ing of it in v. 11, and he borrows its 
language in ii. 22—25. But the two 
passages differ from each other as to 
the relation in which they exhibit the 
lamb of which they speak ; and it is 
hardly probable that the alpa of St 
Peter can have any reference to the 
last verse of the passage in Isaiah, 
" He poured out his soul unto death," 
more especially as the cardinal word 
"poured out" is rendered n-apcdoA? 
by the lxx. 

The idea of the whole passage is a 
simple one, deliverance through the 
payment of a costly ransom by another. 
On two further questions connected 
with it St Peter here is silent, viz. 
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fwv Kai d<nri\ou Xpi<TTOu 9 ^irpoeyvuxrixevov /net/ irpo 
KarafiohSjs koc/jlov, (pavepwdevros Se cV i<rx<*TOv twv 



who it was that made the payment, 
and to whom it was made. In some 
of the passages already quoted, Christ 
Himself appears as the ransomer: 
elsewhere it is the Father, as in Acts 
xx. 28, rightly understood, and illus- 
trated by Rom. v. 8 (where note iavrov) 
and viii. 32. The two kinds of lan- 
guage are evidently consistent. As 
regards the second point, the testi- 
mony of the Bible is only inferential, 
and serious difficulties beset both the 
view which chiefly found favour with 
the Fathers, that the ransom was paid 
to the evil one, and still more the 
doctrine widely spread in the middle 
ages and in modern times, that it 
was paid to the Father. The true 
lesson is that the language which 
speaks of a ransom is but figurative 
language ; the only language doubt- 
less by which this part of the truth 
could in any wise be brought within 
our apprehension; but not the less 
figurative, and therefore affording no 
trustworthy ground for belief beyond 
the limits suggested by the silence of 
our Lord and His apostles. 

20. npoeywo-pcvov fjjp 9 designated 
afore] See vrpoyvaxrtv in v. 2. The 
verb usually means "foreknow" in the 
ordinary sense, i.e. "have prescience 
oi" But that sense does not well 
suit either this passage or Rom. viii. 
290VS irpoiyvo kcu irpocapiacv #c.r.X. and 
Rom. xi. 2 ovk airwraro 6 $€os rbv \aov 
avrov ov rrpo€yva>. A comparison of 
these passages with each other, and 
with v. 2, all having reference to per- 
sons, not to events, suggests that in 
them irpoyuwrxu means virtually pre- 
recognition, previous designation to 
a position or function. This use seems 
to come from such passages as Jer. 
i. 5 a Before I formed thee in the 
belly, I knew thee": cf. II Is. xlix. 1, 
3, 5 ; Ex. xxxiii. 12, 17. 

irpb Karafiokrjs Ko<rpov, before the 



foundation qf the world] This curious 
phrase, used by six writers of the 
N. T. (counting the Apocalypse with 
the Gospel of St John), is yet unknown 
elsewhere 1 . In the quotation in Mt 
xiii 35 the best documents have it 
without Ko<Tfxov. KarafiaXkofuu is used 
of sowing seed, and of laying down 
the foundation of a ship or a building 
(Heb. vi. I BtfjJXtov icara/SaXXo/icyoc), 
and even of founding or setting up a 
library (2 Mac. ii 13) or a trophy (ib. 
v. 6). 'E* KctrafioXrjs is also used for 
"from the first beginning." Doubt- 
less the sense is "before the founda- 
tions of the world were laid." As 
used by St Peter it very possibly 
comes from Eph. i. 4, the only place 
where St Paul has it. The idea of 
the designation of Messiah in the 
counsel of God before all worlds is 
expressed more or less distinctly in 
other language in Eph. i. 9, 10; iii. 
9 — 11; CoL i 26, 27; 2 Tim. i. 9; 
cf. 1 Cor. ilff ; Rom. xvi. 25. 

<t>at*pa>$€rros &, but manifested] 
The word and the general idea alike 
belong to several of the passages just 
cited. The passages in which not a 
mystery concerning Christ but Christ 
Himself is said to have been mani- 
fested in a wide sense are Jo. i. 31 ; 
1 Tim. iii 16 (? a quotation) ; 1 Jo. iii. 
5, 8; besides passages which speak 
of His future manifestation. Taken 
by itself, the word suggests a previous 
hidden existence, and it was not 
likely to be chosen except in this 
implied sense, virtually the sense ex- 
pressed in Jo. i. 14 (Ewald, Die 
Johann. Schri/len, p. 112 f.): at the 
same time the sharp antithesis (jUw... 
&) to npoeyvarixivov leaves some little 
uncertainty. 

^ l Compare however Plutarch, Moral., 
ii. 966a, rb i£ dpxfy koI &fia rjf irp&rg 
KaTapokjj r&v &*0p&rii*p» See too Steph. 
Thes. Or. Ling. (ed. Hase) tub voce Kara- 
/SdXXw. 
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in itrxpcrov r»v xp6p<av y at the end 
<f the times] 'Eo-xaiw is a Syrian 
reading. The phrase is exactly like 
in i<rxprov rw yfup&v, which occurs 
several times in the lxx. 'En i<r\orov 
is virtually an adverb. Xpowi, an in- 
teresting use (cf. Acts xvii. 30), de- 
notes the successive periods in the 
history of humanity, and perhaps also 
the parallel periods for different na- 
tions and parts of the world. It 
answers in a simpler shape to St Paul's 
ai&ns, and in the three places in 
which he has likewise the plural xpovot 
in this sense the adj. alcovioi is attached 
to it (Rom. xvi. 25 ; 2 Tim. i. 9 ; Tit. 
i. 2). But compare Gal iv. 4 (ore & 
rjkQcv to irXrjpojfia rov \povov\ said with 
special though not exclusive reference 
to the Jewish consummation. Thus 
the phrase is used solely in relation to 
the actual past ; and does not include 
the sense of " last days " absolutely. 

6V vpas, for your sake] These 
words reintroduce the element so 
prominent in Eph. in connexion with 
the manifestation of the "mystery," 
viz. its purpose in the inclusion of the 
Gentiles. The phrase is of course 
not exclusive : this was one, but only 
one, purpose of the manifestation. 

21. rovg 6V av*rov nurrovg efc $€ov f 
who through him are faithful as 
resting on God\ This remarkable 
phrase is confined to two or three of 
the best documents and a good cur- 
sive (9) in the Cambridge University 
Library. Uitrrtvovrag was an obvious 
alteration. 

It is less easy to determine the 
precise force of marovs *fc avrov, a 
phrase having no exact parallel else- 
where. Ilicmfc, ni<rrts in the lxx. 
represent originals closely cognate to 
that of iri<rr(va>, but with a much less 
close connexion of sense than Greek 
usage suggests. The common root is 
the verb ]&$ to carry or sustain 
(whence fljlpfc a pillar). The Hiphil 



jn?$J, lit. "to make sure," "hold sure,* 
is the one Hebrew word for "believe," 
whether in reference to words spoken 
or to him who speaks them. It takes 

the two prepositions ? and 3, naturally 
expressed (notquite consistently) in the 
lxx. by the simple dak and by the 
dat. preceded by iv after frurrcw. 
Credence rather than confidence is 
the original 0. T. idea. Three or 
four times only where a preposition 
follows does the meaning appear to 
be distinctly "confidence," "trust" in a 
person or other object, which on the 
other hand is habitually expressed by 
two other verbs ITO^ and Hpn, both 
rendered by irinoiBa and by iXnifa- 
But it is also true and important that 
in a few places (Job xxix. 24 ; (? Ps. 
cxvi. 10;) Is. vii. 9; xxviii. 16) the 
Hebrew verb l^P^H (as also its Greek 
equivalent nivrtvca) is used absolutely 
in the sense "have confidence," "be 
hopeful" 

On the other hand nurros and irumr 
represent directly or indirectly the 
Niphal of the verb, meaning literally 
to be established, assured, secure, ap- 
plied either to things or to persons (e.g. 

I Sam. ii. 35, "a sure or faithful priest 
. . .a sure house"). What is sometimes 
said, viz. that the Heb. t$tO means 

II trusted " or " worthy of being trusted," 
i.e. "trustworthy," is misleading. A 
"firm friend," as we say, is also one 
who can be trusted ; but the Hebrew 
word denotes the intrinsic firmness, un- 
swervingness, not the resulting trust- 
worthiness: and this quality of un- 
swervinguess is similarly expressed 
for other relations, as that of a ser- 
vant or a witness. On the other hand 
nothing was more natural than to 
translate the Heb. by the Greek nurros 
which does mean trustworthy, since 
trustworthiness implies firmness, and 
is its practical outcome for others. 
The Hebrew and the Greek sides of 
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the meaning are well combined in 
juUli* and faithful. On the other 
hand neither in the lxz. nor in any 
other Greek Jewish book (Apocrypha 
&c.) does *utt6s have the distinctly 
active sense "believing," " trustful." 
Nor is this surprising, for in classical 
literature this sense is confined to 
half a dozen passages from poets, one 
from Plato Leg. til 824 b (perhaps a 
quotation from a poet), and one from 
Dion Cassias xxxvn. 12, where nurros 
with a negative =£*r«rrof, which often 
has the active sense. Nor again in 
the lxz. or in Greek Jewish literature 
is mtrros ever coupled with iv r<j> Q«$ y 
tU rov Stop or any similar phrase 
(Neh. ix. 8 is quite different). 

Uiarts has a parallel though not 
quite identical history. In the lxx. 
and most later Greek Jewish litera- 
ture it is exactly the subst. of ttiotos, 
standing (except in Ps. and Is., which 
hare aXrjfoia) for nj^DK. But being 
freely used in classical literature in 
the active as well as in the passive 
sense, it obtained at length the same 
double force for Greek-speaking Jews, 
as we see amply in Philo, where it is 
often that quality in virtue of which 
a man irurrcvei, and especially faith or 
belief in God. 

The difference thus seen in the 
0. T. between irurros, marts on the 
one hand, and irc<rrcva> (with dat with 
or without *p) is however in part 
bridged over by the absolute sense of 
irurrfva> mentioned just now, ie. the 
sense "to be hopeful 9 or "to have 
confidence." 

When we now approach the N. T. we 
find (leaving alone the uses of martva) 
the active sense of irtWir, "faith" 
not "faithfulness," "trust" not "trust- 
worthiness," to be predominant every- 
where except perhaps in Apoa, where 
the sense seems to be transitional. 
This important extension of m'<rm, 
together with an increased weight, as 
it were, in the force of irurrtvv, has 
had the effect of introducing into the 
N. T. the (as far as we can tell) pre- 



viously unknown active or rather 
semi-active sense of nurr6t t which now 
becomes not "trustworthy" only, but 
also "trustful" or "believing." This 
use however, though in later times it 
became common, is quite rare in the 
N. T., which in many books has only 
the old sense "faithful." It is clearest 
in the Pastoral Epistles, occurring 
about six times (1 Tim. iv. 3 ; iv. 10, 
12 ; v. 16 ; vi. 2 ; and probably Tit 
L 6); not improbable in the addresses 
of Eph. (L 1) and CoL (i. 2); and 
twice under peculiar circumstances it 
occurs in St Paul's earlier Epistles, 
J,e. GaL iii 9, ol *k irtorraff evkoyovvnu 
trvvr^iricrra) 'Appaafi (Abraham having 
the name ir«n-or already in usage at- 
tached to him in the other *en$e y 
faithful under trial ; see Sir. xliv. 21 ; 
1 Mace. ii. 52); and 2 Cor. vi. 15 in 
the antithesis rU iupU irurrA yuerh 
dfriarov; Outside St Paul's writings 
there are but two other instances, 
John xx. 27 with the same antithesis, 
fir) yivov dnrttrrot dWa nurros, and 
Acts xvL I, yvvaiKos 'lovdalas irtOTtjs 
(I do not reckon xvi 15, to which we 
must return presently). 

Classifying these instances we find 
no passage in which itkttos is followed 
by M clt or cV; in other words, 
where it means " believing," it is used 
absolutely. We find also that the 
clearest cases, those namely in which 
irurros virtually is equivalent to " Chris- 
tian " and is quasi-technical, are con- 
fined to the Pastoral Epistles and a 
single passage of Acts (compare the 
corresponding use of vrurrcvv in e.g. 
Acts xix. 18 ; xxi. 20, 25) ; while in 
the addresses of Eph. and CoL the 
sense is ambiguous and probably tran- 
sitional; once (Gal.) it is a fresh appli- 
cation of an old epithet of Abraham ; 
and twice (2 Cor. ; John) it comes in 
only by antithesis to cbrurror, as in 
Dion Cassius. Here it certainly is 
not equivalent to "Christian," nor can 
it be due to any such cause as will 
account for it in GaL, 2 Cor. and John. 
But, since St Peter certainly knew 
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Eph., there is no a priori improba- 
bility in his using the word with 
more of an active sense than it bears 
in the 0. T. or (as in most of the N. T.) 
in iv. 19; v. 12 (for the latter pass- 
age cf. 1 Cor. iv. 17 ; Eph. vi. 21 ; 
CoL i. 7 ; iv. 7, 9 ; 1 Tim. vi. 2). 
Whether there is in fact here any 
snch extension of the first meaning 
can be determined only from the 
neighbouring words. 

The combination of maros with els 
is apparently without example else- 
where. Ulotos with the dak is occa- 
sionally used in the sense " faithful to 
a person" [four times in Herodian; 
see Index ed. Irmisch sub voce 
maros (iv. p. 978)] : so 1 Mace, vii 8, 
eVfXefev...ro»/ Bajexidqp. . ./il-ycty tv r# 
jSacrcXcia Kal marbv t§ j9a<r*\ct [in Sir. 
xxxvi. 3 6 voftog avrw trtoTOf seems to 
be strictly passive, " trusted by him " : 
Ps*lxxxviii. 29 17 biaOrjKT) fxov irio-TT) avr§ 
is irrelevant]; Heb.iii. 2, marbvZvra 
ry noiijaavri avrov ; and likewise Acts 
xvi 15, ti KtKpiicaTc fi€ irurrrjv r£ Kvpico 
chat, commonly but quite wrongly 
taken to mean "believing in the Lord," 
a sense incompatible with ft KacpUart 
spoken just after Lydia's baptism. 
Again, Justin Dial. 131 has e< 0ovX- 
€<r$€ rfjv akqBciav 6p,o\oyrjaai, bri irur- 
Tffipoi irpbg top foov eo-fjLfv ; nor would 
there be any difficulty in substituting 
tic for 7rp6s. But the sense " faithful 
toward God" is difficult to bring into 
intelligible connexion with what fol- 
lows, rbv tyeipavra k. r.X. On the 
other hand, the other extreme sense 
"believing on God" is equally inad- 
missible, (1) because it makes this 
clause entirely tautologous with the 
last clause of the verse, which is 
introduced as a fresh statement by 
wire; and (2) because on this view 
we cannot explain why St Peter did 
not use the obvious word irurrcvovras. 
Doubtless then nurrovs keeps its orig- 
inal sense of " faithful," but with the 
accessory sense of dependence on an- 
other. The stress lies, it must be 
remembered, on di' avrov. St Peter 



is explaining what he meant by say- 
ing that Christ's manifestation at the 
end of the times had been &i vyua^for 
the sake of the Gentile Christians. 
It was because through Him they 
were enabled to be faithful. He is 
not speaking here of their original 
and iuitial believing (cf. e.g. Acts xix. 
2 ; Rom. xiii. 11), but of the present 
faithful, stedfast, constant life follow- 
ing upon it, with special reference to 
constancy under present trial (cf. Apoc. 
ii. 10 "Shew thyself faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee the crown 
of life"), virtually referring back to 
the n-i'oTis spoken of in w. 5 — 7, a 
faith shewn under probation. St Peter 
might therefore have stopped at irur- 
rovs 9 without loss of his primary mean- 
ing. But as he had just explained &i 
vfxas, so now he had to explain &' 
avrov : and moreover in such a con- 
text he could hardly fail to indicate 
that the Christian faithfulness was 
not a self-contained virtue, but a rest- 
ing of the whole spirit on the Father 
above. Therefore he goes on *U 6cbv 
rbv K.rX, "who through Him are 
faithful, faithful I mean by resting 
on God who..." This enlarged sense 
of iriorof is well illustrated by John 
xiv. 1 according to the most probable 
punctuation. In the N. T. n-tcrrcvo 
has much more of the sense of con- 
fidence than in the 0. T., and for the 
most part it thus connects together 
the ideas of credence and of constancy : 
and so in John xiv. 1 (itmjt*v€T€, W? rbv 
6*bv Kal €ts c/i€ frurrevcre), with a 
comma after wiorn/er*, the sense is 
"Believe, on God and on me be- 
lieve"; the first suggestion being of 
constancy opposed to troubling and 
fearfulness (exactly as in Is. vii. 9; 
xxviii. 16), and the second of the 
ground of that constancy, rest in God, 
itself depending on rest in Christ 

At' avrov marovs is a unique combina- 
tion. Wherever irtorfvv did with gen. 
occurs, the instrumentality is human : 
the Baptist (John i 7), or Apollos and 
Paul (1 Cor. lit. 5) : cf. John xvii. 20 r&v 

6—2 
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wumvoprmp dta rov X4yov avrmp c2r 
ifu. The only approximate parallel 
to this passage is the second clause of 
Acts iii 16 fj nUmt ij di avrov torn*** 
airy (the lame man) rt}r okotkrfpia* 
ravrtfp. The Resurrection is there 
mentioned in the preceding verse 
as God's act, as it is here; but the 
intervening clause leaves the precise 
force of did indeterminate, though 
there as here (see Weiss, Petr. Lehr- 
begr^ p. 324 f.) God is certainly the 
object of the faith. It is not likely 
that in either place the instrumen- 
tality contemplated by St Peter was 
that of a mere vehicle (as it were) 
for the exhibition of God's power and 
glory. The meaning is rather that 
on the one hand Christ Himself was 
the immediate and intermediate ob- 
ject of faith, whereby the ulterior 
faith in God was attained; and on the 
other that after the Crucifixion faith 
in Christ itself rested on the act of 
God in raising Him up and exalting 
Him. 

els faov top tytipavra k.tX. St Peter 
is chary of the article before 6*os ; and 
here there is force in the omission. 
It indicates that not merely was God 
as a matter of fact the author of these 
acts, but that by performing them He 
manifested Himself as God. 

top tytipavra avrbr ck. v*Kp&p y who 
raised him from the dead] This 
description of the Resurrection as 
a raising up by God is of frequent 
occurrence in the words of St Peter 
and St Paul; with eyWpo) Acts iii. 15; 
iv. 10; v. 30; x. 40 — all in speeches 
of St Peter: xiii. 30, 37 (and im- 
plicitly xxvi 8) in speeches of St 
Paul: Rom. iv. 24; viii. 11 bis; x. 9; 
1 Cor. vi. 14; xv. 15 bis; 2 Cor. iv. 
14 (and implicitly i. 9); Gal L 1; 
Eph. i. 20; CoL ii. 12; 1 Th. i. 10: 
and with dvt'onffu in Acts only, viz. 
ii. 24, 32 in a speech of St Peter: 
xiii 32, 34; xvii. 31 in speeches of St 



Paul The use of wytipo/uu is ambig- 
uous, as passive forms have often a 
middle sense in late Greek, On the 
other hand, it is far from certain that 
the N. T. anywhere speaks of the 
Resurrection as an act of our Lord 
Himself. The frequent use of the 
aor. dp€<mjp and the fat. mid. araonj- 
aofuu in this connexion proves nothing, 
since they are equally used of the 
restoration of ordinary human beings 
to life, Mc. xii. 25 (the general resur- 
rection); John xi 23 f. (Lazarus) ; and 
in John x. 17, 18 (the only other passage 
which could be cited, for John ii. 19 
refers to the subject too indirectly to 
be relied on here) Xq0o» and Xa&uv 
are on the whole less likely to mean 
"take" than "receive": St John has 
dcgofuu but once (iv. 45), and that only 
in the sense irpo<r&xo/iat, "welcome," 
whereas "receive" is with him the 
commonest sense of Xap&ava (see 
especially L 16; iv. 36; vii 39; xvi. 
24 ; xx. 22). Hippolytus (Contra Noet. 
18) exactly follows Scripture teaching 
when he says: rpujficpos vtro irarpos 
aptararai, avros mw 17 apatrraais km 17 

mil &6£a» avry bovroy and gave him 
glory] The nearest parallel to this 
striking phrase as regards &6(a is in 
St Peter's speech at Solomon's Porch, 
Acts iii 1 3 " The God of Abraham, and 
of Isaac, and of Jacob, the God of our 
fathers, *h6£aa*p top naifta avrov 'Lp- 
aovp y " where walba, as several times 
in Acts, is certainly a reference to 
the Servant of Jehovah who holds 
so large a place in the Messianic pro- 
phecies of II Isaiah, with probably 
a special allusion to 6 vols pov... 
&>£acr0r/crera4 aij)6bpa in the LXX. of Is. 
Iii 13 just before liii (see above, p. 
55). The healing of the lame man is 
represented as a glorifying of Christ 
by the God of Israel, but doubtless 
also as a manifestation from heaven 
of the primary glory involved in the 
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Ascension and Session at God's right 
hand. The same idea, but without 
the word "glory," occurs in con- 
nexion with the Resurrection in Acts 
ii- 33—36 (St Peter); v. 31 (St Peter) ; 
the leading word in each case being 
" exalt "(rg d«fi£ tov 0foi>v\l/a>$*U,vylr<ti- 
<rcv Tjj de£<$ avrov), where the juxta- 
position of language about sitting at 
God's right hand (taken from Ps. ex. 
1 ) is no sufficient reason for question- 
ing either the natural interpretation 
of the dative "exalted by His right 
hand" (O. T. language, e.g. Ps. lix. 
(lx.) 7 ; cvii. (cviii.) 7 ; Is. xli. 10 ; 
and for def wi cf. Ps. cxvii. (cxviii.) 
15, 16 where the lxx. has defta Kvpiov 
xfyaxrev fit (an important Psalm here)), 
or the fidelity of the Greek rendering 
of the original Aramaic words (Weiss, 
Petr. Lehrbegr.> p. 205); cf. Eph. i. 
19, rrpt €P€pyciav tov kdotovs rfjs Itrxvos 
airov «e.r.X. And again, in accordance 
with this language of St Peter in the 
Acts is St Paul in Phil. ii. 9, d*6 koi 
6 fobs avrov vircpvilr&o , €P t where the 
next clause has the nearest parallel to 
bovra here, viz. kg\ e'xapiVaro avr<p 
to opopa to virep wav foofia, the name 
being the expression of the glory (cf. 
Eph. i. 21). This glorification of the 
Incarnate Son, as (so to speak) the 
crowning event of the events begin- 
ning with the circumstances of His 
birth, was at the same time, as we 
learn from His own words in John xvii. 
5, a return to the antecedent glory of 
His eternal Sonship. 

The words must doubtless be taken 
in their strictest sense, in reference to 
Him of whom they are directly spo- 
ken : but their special form was very 
possibly chosen by St Peter with a 
view to the gift of glory to men which 
he associated with resurrection. 

wore TTiv moTiP vpmv kcl\ ikwiba curat 
tit 6(6v, so that your faith and hope is 
on Ood] This clause may be taken 
in two ways; either (1) as expressing 
purpose, intention, and so depending 
on the immediately preceding (yci- 
pavra...&6vTa 1 "who raised Him from 



the dead and gave Him glory, to the 
end that your faith and hope might 
be on God"; or (2) in the commoner 
sense of simple result, depending on 
the main statement of the verse, </«iw 
pwOcvTos df...di' vfiaf rovs di avrov 
moTovsy "so that your faith... is on 
God." The first sense is quite con- 
sistent with the context, being im- 
plicitly contained in <f)aP€p*>8(vros di 
vfxasy Divine manifestation being the 
appointed foundation of human faith 
and hope. But (1) St Peter would 
probably in that case have made his 
meaning clear by using <W, a favourite 
particle with him (see especially i. 7 ; 
ii. 21, 24; iii.9, 18; iv. 6); (2) he would 
in this context have probably preferred 
yevfoOat to chai; and (3) the whole 
sentence and paragraph gain much, 
and lose nothing, by concluding in a 
broad statement of fact, answering to 
the present indicatives of vv. 6 and 8. 
Cf. i Cor. i. 7. 

Mr Evans's attempt {Expositor 
(Series 2), iii. pp. 3 ff.) to shew that 
cdotc with the infinitive expresses not 
actual fact, but only the idea of feet, 
is a complete failure. No such limita- 
tion holds good in classical Greek, 
much less in the N. T., in which the use 
of ©ore with the indicative (except of 
course where it means "wherefore" in 
the beginning of a sentence) is limited 
to two passages (John iii. 16 with ovr&s ; 
GaL ii. 13 without ovr&s\ and virtually 
oorc with the infinitive does duty for 
all the cases which in classical Greek 
would fall under both constructions. 

An interesting question of construe- . 
tion remains. Much favour has of 
late been shown to the view that rfjp 
itiorw is the subject, iXnida the predi- 
cate, in the sense "so that your faith 
is also hope in God." The chief argu- 
ment for this construction is that it 
avoids the apparent tautology of m<r- 
rovs (U Stop... Sort t^p trior ip vfiav... 
flpai ds B(6p. It is also urged that so 
only can (Xnida obtain its full force as 
the characteristic Petrine word: but 
this is to exaggerate the stress laid 
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by St Peter on hope as compared with 
frith. It is also urged that the inter- 
mediate position of vpmv is unfavour- 
able to the coupling of irum* and 
cXflrfta together: but this position is 
the correct one if St Peter was in- 
tending, not to make the two substan- 
tives completely coordinate, but to 
make nionv primary and then add on 
Afft'da, "your faith and moreover your 
hope," or "your faith and therewith 
your hope." On the other hand (i) 
there is a suspicious modernness about 
the expression "your faith is also hope 
in God"; a more apostolic phrase 
would have been that M in their faith 
they had hope," or that "their faith 
wrought hope : and (2) the idea con- 
veyed by the expression gives a facti- 
tious separateness to hope which is 
not borne out by any other language 
of St Peter. The apparent tautology 
of the older and more common view 
disappears if we take this last clause 
as referring back not simply to rovt 
6V avrov moTovs x.r.X., but to the 
whole verse from <f>avcpv04pTos de, 
and even to the whole of the four 
verses beginning with *1&6t€s in v. 18. 
Through all these verses St Peter 
never loses sight of the principal ex- 
hortation in v. 17. He bids their 
converse with the world around be in 
fear, because they knew with what 
inestimably precious blood they had 
been bought out of the base slavery of 
a heathen life, and knew also that 
that blood was the blood of Messiah 
Himself, designated by God before 
the world began, raised up and glori- 
fied by God after His death for their 
sakes. Thus the whole circle of their 
Christian knowledge conducted them 
to God Himself as the object of their 
faith and hope, and of this faith and 
hope the reverent fear of which he 
spoke was a natural fruit Thus, 
while in the first clause of the verse, hi 
avrov are the emphatic words, and *U 



&c6w with what follows comes in for 
purposes of explanation only, in the 
last clause *ir 6*6* is the whole predi- 
cate, carrying the readers emphati- 
cally back to Him who had been 
spoken of in 99. 15 — 17. A faith and 
hope resting on God had the firmest 
possible assurance, and at the same 
time implicitly confessed the highest 
obligations of reverence and holiness. 
The absence of an article before $*w 
is probably due to a desire of laying 
stress on all that the word carries 
with it, "firm faith and hope is on 
God, God and nothing less." 

The addition of iXwida to wiorw 
doubtless arises from St Peter's 
steady contemplation of the future, 
of the glory which, as he says in v. 1, 
"should hereafter be revealed"; there 
is an impersonal hope of the future 
which almost supersedes faith in the 
present and living God. Not such 
was the apostolic hope, which was in 
strictness but a part of the apostolic 
faith. But on the other hand a faith 
without hope, without a glad outlook 
into the future, would not be such a 
faith as the Gospel inspired. 

22. The abruptness with which this 
verse begins has naturally led to vari- 
ous futile attempts to connect it with 
one or other of the preceding verses. 
[Of these the most plausible is Ewald's 
{Sieben Sendschr. dss N.B. pp. 9, 
26 1\ who, reading apaarpeo^ofuvoi for 
dra<rrpd<t>irrc in v. 1 7, makes tw. 18 — 

21 parenthetic in form as well as 
matter, and t>. 17 the protasis and t\ 

22 the apodosis of a long sentence; 
but he thereby weakens the necessary 
cohesion of w. 17 ff. with w. 15 f., and 
creates a disproportionately weighty 
as well as bulky statement of the mo- 
tive for the mutual love of a 22.] In 
w. 1 8—2 1 St Peter, without forgetting 
his main purpose, has diverged from 
it for the sake of a piece of funda- 
mental teaching bearing closely upon 
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it, and he now resumes the thread of 
his exhortation, gathering up in nine 
partly new words the substance of t>v. 
14 — 17, so far as it was needed for 
carrying him on to the next step. 

Tas ifrvxas vfiSv ^yvucoreg 9 Having 
purified your souls] Tds fax^s vp&v 
is put in the front in strong antithesis 
to dXXqXovr: the personal, individual 
hallowing towards God must be fol- 
lowed up by a corresponding love to- 
wards men: the first precedes the 
second, but is also unreal in the ab- 
sence of the second. The "souls" 
here spoken of are what we should 
call the very "selves," as in wnipiav 
yfnjxvv v. 9: cf. iv. 19; and also 1 John 
in. 3, nas 6 tx»v rijv iXnlda ravrffv in 
avry dyvlfci eavrbv Kadats k.tX. ; 
I Tim. V. 22, firjSi koiv<0V€i dfxaprlais 
dWorpiais' cr eavrbv dyvov rrjpct. 
'Aypoty whence jjywiearcj , is doubtless 
in etymology akin to dyios, and com- 
bines the senses of ayios and naBapos, 
clean from the point of view of holi- 
ness, that is, pure. As applied to 
men, it denotes first free from cere- 
monial defilement, whether because 
the man has not suffered defilement or 
because he has purged it away, as by 
fire, water, or sacrifice. Then it comes 
to mean free from moral defilement. 
In the lxx. (Ps., Prov.) it is used a few 
times, without distinctive force, in the 
moral sense. The verb dyvLfa on the 
other hand, to make dyvos, is common 
in the lxx., and almost always has the 
ceremonial sense. In the N.T. it four 
times has the same sense (John, Acts), 
but denotes moral purification once in 
each of the three principal Catholic 
Epistles (here ; Ja. iv. 8 ; 1 John iii. 3) ; 
while in the N.T. dyvos (with dyvtla, 
aypoTTjs) is exclusively moral, viz. a 
few times in St Paul and again once 
in each of these three Epistles (1 Pet. 
iii. 2; Ja. iii. 17 ; 1 John iii. 3). It is 
possible that St Peter had in mind 
Ja. iv. 8; possible also that his ras 



yjrvxds was suggested by Jer. vi. 16, 
where the LXX. has cvpiforrc dyvia'p.bv 
[for "rest"] rais yftvxatt vfiSv: but at 
all events he is repeating in another 
form the kq.1 avrot ayiot iv nda-rj dva- 

aT P°4 > i y^iOtfTf of v. 15. Cf. 2 Cor. 
vii. 1 in connexion with vi. 16 — 18. 
Nor is it unlikely that his iv (f>6fi<p in 
v. 17 brought to his mind Ps. xviii. 
(xix.) IO LXX., 6 <f>6fios Kvpiov dyvos. 

The perfect ifyptjcorer (not dyvla-av- 
tcs) should be noted. It excludes the 
possibility of the participle sharing 
the imperative of the finite verb dy<mrj- 
<rarc, "purify your souls and love"; and 
fixes St Peter's meaning as " Having 
purified, i.e. Now that ye have purified." 
That is, he refers back to the initial 
act of consecration, of which their ac- 
ceptance of baptism was the outward 
sign. The working out of this initial 
consecration and purification remain- 
ed, just as did the working out of the 
initial hearkening and obedience to 
the truth which preceded their bap- 
tism. This strictly perfect seuse 
agrees not only with dvayeycvvijpivot in 
v. 23, but with the present indicatives 
of w. 6 and 8. 

iv 777 xmaKofj rijs akrjfaias, in your 
obedience of the truth] *YnaKojj again 
repeats »* riKva vtraKofjs of v. 14. The 
purification contemplated is not mere- 
ly an inward emotional state. It 
comes to pass in active well-doing; 
and the well-doing consists in obedi- 
ence, in doing the will of the Father 
and Lord. '£1/, as before, includes 
instrumentality, but also something 
more: it is "in virtue of" obedience, 
"in the power of" obedience, rather 
than simply "by means of" obedience. 

But a new idea is introduced with 
rfjs oXq&iar, yet one not altogether 
new. St Peter has in a manner 
already hinted at it, partly by his 
describing the heathen condition as 
an ayvota in 0. 14, partly by his use of 
btavoias in v. 13, implying the need of 
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a discipline of mind no leu than of 
character, if indeed we can speak of 
character exclusive of mind; the 
word buuKHat being there apparently 
suggested by Eph. iv. 18, where so 
much is said of the heathen as walk- 
ing in vanity of their wove, darkened 
in their oWoia, " alienated from the 
life of God because of the ignorance 
that is in them." And now rfjt aXtf- 
$€tas comes from the sequel of the 
same passage, where the Christian 
life is opposed to that heathen life, 
and is summed up as "the new man 
which was created after God (i.e. in 
His likeness) in righteousness and 
holiness of the truth (eV &ikouhtvpj) koI 
6(ti6tt)ti rffs akijBeias) " ; and St Paul 
immediately proceeds, "Wherefore 
putting off the faUehood (rb ijrevdos : 
so also John viii. 44 ; Rom. i. 25 ; 2 Th. 
ii. 11), the whole untrue way of look- 
ing at and dealing with things, speak 
ye truth." The same idea occurs in 
various parts of Ephesians, and again, 
though less distinctly, in other Epistles 
of St Paul. 

The combination of rrjs dkijfcias with 
17} vnaKojj is remarkable and instruc- 
tive. In Rom. i. 5 ; xvi. 26 indeed cU 
vwaKofjp nicrreas probably means "unto 
obedience" not "to faith" but "in- 
spired by faith" (cf. &o biKaioovvr\s 
n-cWfcor Rom. iv. 13). Clem. Al. (Ee- 
logae 61, p. 995) has distinctly bovkos 
Bcov dt* vrraKorfv cvroXrjs kckKt) pivot, 
which must mean obedience to a com- 
mandment; and so, with probable 
reference to St Paul's phrase to be 
mentioned below, he has (Str. vii 14, 
p. 886) {arras i/fifi* Kara, rrfv rov 
evayytXiov xmaKorjv. This " obedience 
of the truth" stands in complete con- 
trast to the momentary fashioning 
after accidental individual desires in 
ignorance of the realities of life spoken 
of in v. 14. This is not the only place 
in which it is implied that Christian 
obedience is something much higher 
than obedience to a mere law or code 
of commands. In Rom. x. 16 St Paul 
says, aXX' ov iravrts viri)Kov<rav ry 



*vayy<\if (so also 2 Th. i 8), and 
again, with a closer resemblance, Rom. 
iL 8, dn«i$ov<ri 177 aXrjfolq iretdopciwr 
0* T17 abudq (cf. 2 Th. ii. 12, ol firj 
wiOTcvo-currct rj} dkijfcia aXka tvdotaj' 
aavrts rjj ddueia). A similar and still 
less obvious use of vnaxov* occurs in 
Clem. Rom. 58, vwaicova&itev ovp ry 
wavayiy ko\ «Vdo£q» op opart avrov (c£ 
9, Aib vnatcovaa>fi€v rjj pcyaXovpcwf i koi 
Mofrp /3ovXi$<re 1 avrov). In Acts vL 7 
the meaning seems to be "obeyed the 
call of the faith," not, that is, embraced 
the faith, but acted on the demand 
made on them by the faith which had 
now become theirs, that they should 
avow it and take the consequences. 
Such bimaxor) would be like Abraham's ; 
see Heb. xi. 8 (cfrkBcip). "Obedience 
to the Gospel" is the fittest of lan- 
guage, because the message brought 
to mankind in Christ commands by 
means of what it reveals: it brings 
light into the dark places of life, 
making disobedience to the Divine 
will to be not sin only but folly, acqui- 
escence in unreality. The climax of 
this N.T. teaching is. our Lord's own 
proclamation of Himself as the Truth 
(John xiv. 6) ; and it is remarkable that 
His last great prayer (xvii. 17—19) 
contains language about "hallowing 
in the truth" (ayiavov avrovs iv rjy 
d\ijfcia...u>a Jcrti/ teal avroi ijyiair- 
phot tp akijB*ia) which comes near St 
Peter's language about purifying in 
the obedience of the truth. 

St Peter here does not appear to- 
mean "obedience to the truth." 2 Cor. 
X. 5 (eh rrjp vnaKorjp rov xP*otov) must 
be interpreted by x. 1 (dia rrjs wpav- 
rrjros Kai fniftKftas rov xpiorov); c f« 
Heb. v. 8. Thus the only Biblical 
authority for wraxoi? with a genitive 
meaning "obedience to" falls away. 
St Peter rather means the depend- 
ence of Christian obedience on the 
possession of the truth. This inter- 
pretation is confirmed (1) by the use 
of rrjs dkrjSflas after ducauHrvvft itai 
ofrtorryrt in the fundamental passage 
of Eph. (iv. 24), where this genitive of 
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derivation or foundation is alone pos- 
sible, and (2) by the probability that 
St Peter would have distinctly used 
some such language as ev r<w vnaKovttv 
tj) dkr)0€i<h H that would have ex- 
pressed the whole of his meaning. 

After dkrfBtias the Syrian text, with 
two or three Latin authorities, inserts 
dm irvrvfiaros. 

els <fH\a8e\<j>iav dvvTroKptTovyUnto un- 
feigned love of the brethren] These 
words must go with what precedes, 
and thus set forth that love of the 
brethren was from the first included 
in the purification of souls and obe- 
dience of the truth as their true and 
necessary result. It was no acces- 
sory or afterthought The duties of 
Christian brotherhood were implied 
in all true morality and true religion. 
The sequence iv rfj vTreucojj...eis <£iXa- 
&€\<t)Lav exactly answers to ev 6yia<r- 
p$...els vnaKorjv in V. 2. 

$tXad*X0ta is not " brotherly love " 
in the common vague sense of the 
term, i.e. a love like that of brothers 
shewn to those who are not brothers, 
but the actual love of brothers for 
each other. In ordinary classical use 
it is the mutual love of those who are 
literally brothers, as of Castor and 
Polydeuces (e.g. Luc, Dear. Dial., 
xxvi. 2; Plut, De frat. am. (nepl 
^iXodfX^tar), 1. p. 478 a ; Phil., Leg. 
ad Cai. 12). It is said to have been 
used by Plato's contemporary Alexis 
(Meineke, Com. Fr. iii. 526). *iXa- 
de\(f)os was previously used in Soph., 
Ant. 527: Xen., Mem. ii. 3. 17 ; later 
in Diod. Sic. iii. 57 ; xvii 34. There 
is no sign that it had any but this 
literal sense. In classical writers it 
apparently had never any other sense : 
it is not used at all by Epictetus or 
Marcus Aurelius, the most likely 
representatives of Stoicism to exhibit 
it in the wider sense, had such existed ; 
any more than by Plato Aristotle or 
Theophrastus. The same limitation 



continues in the Jewish books 4 Mace, 
(xiii. 2 1 , 23, 26 ; xiv. 1 ) and Joseph., Ant. 
xii. 4. 6. The first extension of usage 
is in a curious passage of 2 Mace. (xv. 
14), where Jeremiah, as seen in a 
vision praying for the people and the 
holy city, is called 6 <f)iXddc\<t>os ovrosi 
that is, he is thought of as still one of 
the Jewish brotherhood (cf. the use 
of adeX^ot in i. 1) ; and even here the 
brotherhood is probably regarded as 
due to common descent rather than 
common faith. From this we pass to the 
specially Christian sense of the mutual 
love of those who are brethren, sous of 
the invisible Father in a special sense 
(so ol dbe\<j>oi John xxi. 23 ; Acts ix. 30 ; 
x. 23,&c. ; St Paul often ; St John Epp. ; 
and rj adtXfjyoTrjt 1 Pet ii. 17; v. 9). 
It occurs in St Paul's earliest extant 
Epistle as a duty or principle not 
needing to be expounded to the 
Thessalonians (1 Thess. iv. 9), as- 
sociated as here with to dyanyv aXXjj- 
Xow ; and again in Rom. xii. 10, joined 
with els aXXtyXov? <f>iK6aropyoi; and 
likewise in Heb. xiii. 1 (17 <£iXa#«X<£ta 
fi€v4r» f again as ^recognised principle); 
and 2 Pet. i 7 ; besides the adjective 
in 1 Pet. iii. 8. 

After <t>iXab€\<f>iav St Peter adds 
dwnoKpiTov, a word occurring first in 
Wisdom (v. 18; xviil 16) and rarely 
in later classical writers (e.g. M. Aur. 
viii. 5), a word however chiefly Chris- 
tian, as might be expected partly from 
our Lord's warnings against vrroKpuris 
and vTTOKpirai, partly from the high 
standard of veracity set up by the 
Apostles. It is used by St James 
(iii 17) with <ro<t>la, by St Paul writing 
to Timothy (1 Tim. i. 5; 2 Tim. i. $) 
with ?rt'oTtff, and again by St Paul 
nearly as here with dyamj (Rom. xii. 
9; 2 Cor. vi 6), the sphere of friend- 
ship or affection evidently being pecu- 
liarly liable to be invaded by unreal 
pretence (vnoKptral 0tXtW, Plut ii. 
13 b). Even in very early Christian 
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communities the outward forms of 
brotherhood might cover a secret 
growth of hatreds, jealousies, and sel- 
fishnesses (c£ it i ) ; more especially at 
the time when St Peter wrote, and 
the early fervour had begun to cool. 

€K tcapdias, from the heart] An 
early, probably Alexandrian, interpo- 
lation, KaBapas before Kapdias, was 
apparently suggested by the associa- 
tion of f'* KaBapas Kap&iag with ayatnj 
in i Tim. i. 5 (cf. 2 Tim. ii. 22); it is 
omitted by AB latvg. Virtually it 
would be only a repetition of a*vw6~ 
KptTov. The phrase <k Kapdlas with 
vmjKov<rar§ occurs in Rom. vi 17 (cf. 
Eph. vi. 7, €« ^ntxi* f t€T> ^vpoias bovXtv- 
ovrts — for this is the right construc- 
tion). In Test Gad 6 we have 'Aya- 
irarc ovv aXXrjXovs dtrb Kapbla?: but 
this may be derived from 1 Peter, 
which appears to be used elsewhere 
in the Testaments. The usual classi- 
cal phrase is dno Kapblas. Perhaps 
we should hardly be justified in as- 
suming an intentional contrast to the 
«£ Z\rjs [ttjs] Kapdlas crov required for 
the supreme love of God in the Gos- 
pels (Ma xii. 30; La x. 27 (Deut. vi. 5)). 
But at all events the point dwelt on 
here is not completeness, but inward- 
ness, the impulse of love proceeding 
from the inner self, as distinguished 
from the mere regulation of demeanour 
and conduct, unreal even when not 
hypocritical. The phrase then re- 
quires the love spoken of not so much 
to be of a certain quality or a certain 
warmth as to be genuine. 

aAXrjXous dyatnycrarf, love one an- 
other] This is the new commandment 
given by our Lord to the disciples 
with special solemnity on the night of 
His Betrayal after the departure of 
Judas (John xiii. 34 f., and again xv. 1 2, 
17), repeated by St Paul (1 Thes. iii. 
12; iv. 9; 2 Thes. i. 3; Rom. xii. 10; 
xiii. 8), and finally enforced at the 
end of the apostolic age by St John's 
written words (1 John ii. 7 ; iii. 1 1, 23; 
iv. 7 — 1 2 ; 2 John 5),and also, according 
to tradition (Hier. in Gal, vi. 10), with 



his living voice when he had lost 
strength to say more. It is of the 
mutual love of Christians, believers in 
the same Lord, that we hear in this 
and similar passages. This is the 
inner circle within which that love is 
cherished and educated which is 
meant to go forth, like the Lord's 
own love, to those who are without 
the circle, to all mankind. 

f*rc>w, earnestly] An interesting 
word, found again (-17s) in the same 
connexion iv. 8, rijp cir cavrovs aycanjv 
cKTcvij tfxovrts. In [La] xxii 44; 
Acts xii. 5 it is associated with prayer, 
in Acts xxvi 7 with Xarpcv*. In the 
N. T. the Latin renderings express 
two different ideas, warmth or energy 
(vehement, instans(1), attetttus) and 
steady perseverance (prolixus, per- 
petuus, continuus, per sever anter 9 ex 
tenacitate, ineessanter, sine inter- 
missions). In the lxx. (twice) and in 
Judith it is used only in connexion with 
prayer. In the earlier Greek litera- 
ture the adverb is unknown, though 
the adjective is found in Aesch. 
Suppl. 983 rovs JKTcwtls <f>tkovs (affec- 
tionate steady friends). Then in the 
3rd century B.C. it is found in Magna 
Moralia ii. 1 1 § 31 as to active friend- 
ship (&TO¥ 6 flfV CKTCP&S 1T0ITJ O d* 

cXXctirg), and Machon ap. Athen. xiii 
579 b (crrewSff dyairvfAcvos), but ap- 
parently it is wanting in all true Attic 
literature and even in Aristotle. In 
the later literature (including 2 and 3 
Mace.) tbis word and its cognates 
(substan., adj.) occasionally turn up, 
chiefly with reference to friendship, 
personal or national, with reference 
sometimes to steadiness and fidelity of 
friendship (or even patient nursing), 
sometimes to displays of special cor- 
diality in a single act. Ultimately 
they acquired the sense of munificence 
(e.g. M. Aur. L 4, and various inscrip- 
tions), and even (as in Herodian vii. 
2. 8 £v\g>v ovarjs fVcrcpct'or, viii. 2. 15) 
of mere abundance. The fundamen- 
tal idea is that of earnestness, zealous- 
ness (doing a thing not lightly and 
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perfunctorily, but, as it were, with 
straining). Of. Clem. Rom. 33, oW- 
<ra>fX€v fifra €KT€vcias kcl\ wpoBvfuas irav 
tpyov ayadbv iirirtkciv ; 37, aTparci/cra- 
/*€0a fi^ra iraorjs €Krtvtiag iv r. dpmpois 
irpocrrayixao-LV avrov; 58, o jrowjcraff cv 
Tajr€ivo<f>po<rvvfl per cmtvovs cnutKcias 
dptrafjLtXyT&f ra vtto r. 0eov bcbojxiva 
buccudpaTa /tat npoarayfuvra ; 62, pera cr- 
rfpovr €m€iK*ias. So here it is not so 
much warmth or intensity of love that 
(KTevas expresses, as strenuonsnessand 
steady earnestness in it as opposed to 
fitfulness and caprice. Love of the 
brethren was not to be such as would 
shew itself in casual bursts of emotion, 
but in a deliberate principle of life. 
This sense is farther confirmed by the 
tenour of v. 23, and especially d<j>0dp- 
rov and fupovros (comp. Weiss, Petr. 
Lehrbegr., p. 336). The force of ck- 
rcwff at the end of the clause is 
exactly like that of reXciW after inj- 
<f>ovT(s in v. 13. 

23. dpayeyfpvijixfvoiy having been 
begotten anew] The word carries us 
back to dvaycwrfo-as in v. 3. This is the 
only other place in the N. T. (or indeed 
the Greek Bible) where it occurs, un- 
less indeed we count the Western 
reading of John iii. 5. The idea of the 
word corresponds to the idea involved 
in Bt Paul's phrase u a new creation, 9 
the being started afresh, as it were, 
under new conditions of existence 
within and without, a new outlook 
and new view of all things around. 
This new creation was further a birth 
to a new Divine sonship, and it was 
precisely this new sonship which con- 
stituted those to whom St Peter 
wrote brothers in the new sense, 
and so made dydjnj towards each 
other to be 4>i\a&*\(t>ia. The master 
principle of this new life is love; 
and therefore the most pertinent 
exhortation to love was an appeal 
to the very nature of the new life. 
Thus in Ephesians the detailed pre- 



cepts for the exercise of love in iv. 
25 — v. 2 are directly founded on the 
teaching about the new man created 
after (ie. in the image of) God in iv. 
17 — 24. Compare also 1 John iv. 7, 8, 
was 6 dyarrSv e« rov Btov ycytwrjTcu 
ic.rA. The meaning is not so much 
"born anew" as "begotten anew" : that 
is, the use of the passive brings before 
us not merely the fact of the new 
birth but its origination in the Father's 
act. 

ovk €K crrropas <f>Baprrjs d\\a d<j>Bap- 
tovj not of corruptible seed, but of 
incorruptible] St Peter goes on to 
make a further appeal to the source 
of the new state of existence. It was 

ovk (K oiropas <j)0apTTJ£ dXXa d<f)0dpTOV. 

It is a disputed question whether 
<nropd means, as usual, "sowing," or 
concretely "seed." In the one case 
we have to join the substantive with 
adjectives not strictly congruous with 
it, in the other to give it an unusual 
sense. It seems best to adopt the 
latter alternative, but not as though 
airopd meant exactly the same as 
tnripnaor even cnropor; it is used rather 
in a quasi-collective sense, in accord- 
ance with a frequent use of abstract 
substantives. Philo, De proem, et 
poen., 2 (ii 410) in like manner says, 
rifw o* dvayK<uordrr]w vnopav cVicnceTr- 
riovy fjv 6 nouirrfg apcrcacri; X&P? *<""«- 
(nrope, Xoyucjj ifrvxu* Tavnyff d* o irp»- 
ros a-TTopos €<ruv ckirit, and presently 
to hope he adds repentance and 
righteousness, evidently as various 
tnropoi making up the one cnropd. 
Here there can be no idea of separate 
seeds, but the word may be chosen to 
express a seed which, though in one 
sense sown once for all, was also im- 
parted by a continuous and perpetual 
sowing. This sense agrees well with 
what follows. The new life of the 
Christians was being constantly re- 
newed from its original source, a 
living stream from the living God. 
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Cf. Ep. ad Diogn. App. 11, OvW 6 an 
dpxfa o Kmvbs <f>av*U teal naXaios cvpt- 
6*is 9 teal iravroT* p4os c'v cytW Kapbicus 
y€w»ptvos. The nearest parallel to 
the phrase on its positive side, dvay*~ 

ytvrqpivoi. . .€K (rrropas. . .d<t>6apTov } is St 

John's remarkable language (1 John iii 
9) iras 6 ytytwrffupos (K tov Btov dpap- 
ria¥ ov iroifl, ori an4pfia avrov iv 
avT$ /acwi. God is represented as 
implanting in man somewhat of His 
own nature, making human nature in 
a true sense not godlike merely, but 
derivatively divine. 

dm Xoyov {&PTog Beov kcl\ pevovrot, 
through the word of God, who liveth 
and abideth] The Syrian text adds 
tfc top al&pa from v. 25. The order 
gives no help towards deciding 
whether {Sptos and pipopros belong 
to Xoyov or to Btov. In either case 
C&vtos is the primary attribute, p£- 
popTos the accessory. It is now com- 
monly said that the context is decisive 
for Xoyov, partly on the ground that 
dm Xoyov {&ptos answers well to <« 
(rrropas a<t>0aprov 9 partly because the 
following quotation contains the words 
to prjpa Kvpiov ptpct els row al&pa. On 
the other hand Dan. vi. 26 supplies us 
with the peculiar combination of pA- 
vu>v and f <Si> with Bcos — ovto£ yap eWw 
$€os p4v(ov kg\ (a>v els ycp*a£ ytPf&p 
co)f tov alSvos. This might no doubt 
be an accidental coincidence ; and we 
cannot lay much stress on the absence 
of a similar combination with \6yos 
elsewhere, since in this connexion Xo- 
yos (&p would not be an unnatural 
phrase (it occurs later, Heb. iv. 12 ; 
and cf. Deut. xxxii. 47 lxx.; John vi. 
63; Acts vii 38), and pewv might 
come from v. 25 (cf. Ps. cxviii. 89 d*a- 
pev€i). But the presumption sug- 
gested by the coincidence is confirmed 
on the whole by the sense. The con- 
trast to ovx etc airopas <f>Baprrjt is rather 
enhanced than weakened by referring 
the abidingness of the new life at once 



to its highest source, not to the inter- 
mediate channel. The very presence 
of the word (vrros may remind us 
that the Xoyor, or speech of God, here 
referred to as the instrument of a 
regeneration, cannot be a merely con- 
crete word spoken once for all and 
then owing its permanence to memory, 
record, or perpetual validity. It is 
in effect God Himself speaking, speak- 
ing not once only, but with renewed 
utterance, kindling life not by a recol- 
lection but by a present power. On 
the whole then St Peter seems to 
have meant "by a word of a living and 
abiding God." 

What then is the "word" meant ? 
The peculiar phrase apayeycpvripipoL... 
Bui Xoyov cannot but remind us of Ja. i 
18, fiov\ij6(\s dw€Kvr)<r€v rjpas Xoy<p 
akr)6*lasy *U to €*pcu ypas airapxi* 
Ttpa rav avrov (or € avrov) KTicrpdrctu, a 
passage which was probably in St 
Peter's mind. It does not follow 
however that they had the same 
meaning, and St Peter here throws 
more light on St James than vice 
versa. St James is apparently speak- 
ing of the original creation of man, 
which, in virtue of its special circum- 
stances and of the Divine image, was 
not a creation only but, by a Divine 
begetting, a word or utterance of 
God entering into man and making 
him capable of apprehending truth. 
St Peter on the other hand speaks 
not directly of mankind but of Chris- 
tians, and not directly of the original 
Divine birth but of the Divine new 
birth. The link between them is the 
idea that the new birth is a restoration 
of that which was at the beginning, 
so that the true Christian, and he 
alone, is the true man. Each view 
is complementary to the other and 
needs the other, and it is doubtless 
the Divine word uttered in Christ 
that suggested to St James the in 
itself paradoxical phrase Xoyo> ax^. 
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ttaca c<ipl o5s y6pjoc, 



Betas in reference to the creation of 
man. 

In interpreting St Peter we have 
no right to limit Xoyos to the particular 
tidings preached by those to whom 
the Asiatics owed their conversion; 
this is expressed by w/uz, as we shall 
see presently. It is God's whole 
utterance of Himself in His incarnate 
Son, the written or spoken record of 
this utterance or of any part of it 
being a word only in a secondary 
sense. Through whatsoever channel 
the knowledge of what had come to 
pass in Judaea reached the hearts of 
the Asiatics, it was through the new 
voice speaking from heaven by these 
media that they awoke into a new 
life. 

The true relation between the two 
clauses ovk (k airopas «e.r.X. and Bia 
\6yov *.r.X. is best understood by 
taking them as parallel to each other, 
and expressing the same fundamental 
truth by different images. Virtually 
then anopd and Xoyor are the same 
thing seen in different lights. Aoyos 
is of course not used in the sense 
which it ultimately reaches in St John. 
Its use here follows that of the 
later parts of the O.T. (as Ps. cvi. 
20 ; cxlvii. 15, 18), out of which arose 
the more concrete use which we find 
in the Targums, and so that of St John 
and also of Philo (cf. Westcott, Introd. 
to St John's Gospel, pp. xvi— xviii.). 
It thus illustrates St John's sense, 
and shews how naturally it arose, 
though not itself to be confounded 
with it 

What now is the connexion of the 
whole verse with what precedes? 
Evidently it supplies the reason or 
ground for the exhortation in v. 22; 
but how this lastingness of the source 
of. the new life was to be so taken 
is not obvious. The answer lies, I 
believe, chiefly in the true force of 



€kt€v£s. All genuine love is a prin- 
ciple and is founded on the perception 
of a permanent relation, as opposed 
to the self-pleasing casual and short- 
lived impulses which have but an' 
imperfect right to the name of love. 
'Ektcv&s expresses the manifested 
character of such a genuine love : it 
is steady and unremitting. The birth 
from above is the only consistent and 
rational justification of such a love ; 
and the overflowing stream of life 
from above, from the living and 
abiding God, at once demands this 
character in love and renders it 
possible. It is the life of God in 
man which raises the love of man for 
man to its highest power. Nay, St 
John goes a step further, and teaches 
us that any love which we are enabled 
to shew is at last God's love received 
"in us" and reflected from us (1 John 
iv. 7, 16, 19; cf. iii. 15). If He 
were only an abiding essence, but not 
Himself a living God, we could not 
speak of Him as loving. The two 
adjectives together mark the stead- 
fastness of Christian love as a reflexion 
of that which we are taught to recog- 
nise in Himself. 

24. diori, because] The full form 
of the causal 6rt has been already 
used by St Peter in introducing a 
quotation in v. 16, and is again used 
for the same purpose in ii. 6. The 
Apostle here quotes II Is. xl. 6 — 8. 

In the quotation three unimportant 
variations of reading may be noted. 
An early, probably Alexandrian, text 
wrongly omits »* before x^f* ** m 
accordance with the lxx. For avrrjs 
after b6£a the Syrian text substitutes 
dvOpmrovy again with the leading lxx 
texts. And both this and an earlier, 
probably Alexandrian, text add avrov 
after avtios, doubtless to bring out 
explicitly here the sense of ZvSos 
\oprov just above. The true text of 
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St Peter follows generally the lxx. 
and agrees with it in omitting v. 7 b of 
the Hebrew text The differences 
are three, the addition of »t, the sub- 
stitution of avrrjf (as in the Hebrew) 
for av$p»novy as already mentioned, 
and the substitution of Kvpiov for rov 
Ocov rjfjkmp. It is however by no means 
certain that St Peter did not find all 
these changes already made in the 
text of the lxx which he used. In 
quoting Isaiah Cyprian and one or 
two other Latin Fathers, who used a 
translation of the lxx., have ejus[not to 
cite Orig. De Orat. xvii. (i. 226), who 
does not distinctly say whence be 
quotes] ; there is still more authority 
(cursives and Fathers) for Kvpiov; 
perhaps even a little for »r. 

What however is the special force 
of this full quotation here 1 Phrases 
out of the first four lines are used by 
St James (i. 10, 11) with obvious 
appropriateness, while he passes over 
the last contrasted line, which is on 
the other hand to St Peter the saying 
to which all else leads up. But why 
does St Peter quote more than that 
one last line? If, as is often tacitly 
assumed, the whole purpose of the 
quotation is to find Scriptural au- 
thority for attributing lastingness to 
the Divine word spoken of in v. 23, it 
is incredible that he should have cum- 
bered his quotation with such irre- 
levant matter as «>. 24 then would be. 
We can hardly find an answer then 
without bearing in mind, not a single 
phrase, but the whole passage. But 
first we must look at the quotation. 
The words themselves we shall have 
to consider presently; but to under- 
stand their full force we must notice 
the associations belonging to their 
original context The words come 
from the opening of the second great 
division of the book which bears Isaiah's 
name, the part of the O.T. which 
has preeminently the character of a 
GospeL The prophecy begins with the 
message of pardon and restoration to 
captive and exiled Israel ; it goes on 



to the voice proclaiming the prepara- 
tion of a way for Jehovah's return to 
His land through the wilderness, the 
revealing of His glory, and the seeing 
of it by all flesh together ; thirdly, it 
speaks of a voice bidding the prophet 
cry, and giving him for his theme the 
perishableness of all flesh even as 
grass, nay, of the very people; but 
setting against this the abidingness 
of Jehovah's word, and therefore the 
surenes8 of His promise. The work 
spoken of, as coming to pass in virtue 
of this word of Jehovah, was to be in 
effect an apayivnjo-ts, the awaking of a 
new life : compare what is said of the 
word in lv. 10, 11. 

The application of these thoughts 
to St Peter's subject is not difficult. 
Human life, as seen on its purely 
natural side, is to him as the grass, 
with a life and brightness of its own, 
but all momentary and transient 
The "seed" from which it springs is 
corruptible (cue owopas (pdaprrjs). Its 
fitting embodiment is that manner of 
living which the Asiatic Christians 
had inherited from their heathen fore- 
fathers, and which he has just called 

" vain,"" futile "(v. iZrfjs paraias vp&v 
dvaorpo<l>T)s varpowapaSoTov). To this 
perishableness of the attractive world 
around them, and of that in them- 
selves which sought satisfaction in 
that world, he opposes the new and 
ever springing life into which they 
had been born by hearing and re- 
ceiving a word of the living God. and 
the sure promise which it contained. 

na<ra <rap& all flesh] The Hebrew 
has the article here, probably referring 
back to the previous verse, which has 
no article ; just as the article in Gen. 
vii. 15, the only other place where it 
occurs in this phrase, probably refers 
back to vi. 19. The lxx. drops it, 
and as St Peter does not quote the 
preceding verse it would have no 
force here. The force of <rdp$ in 
this O.T. phrase has nothing to do 
with uncleanness or any kind of evil, 
but consists in weakness and help- 
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lessness (cf. Ps. lxxvii. 39). The 
phrase itself "all flesh" has a curious 
distribution ; Gen., the story of the 
Flood (vi.— ix.); the phrase "God 
of the spirits of all flesh" (Num. xvi. 
22 ; xxvii. 16), and three other verses 
of the Pentateuch [Lev. xvii 14; 
Num. xviii. 15 ; Deut. v. 26J Job 2 , 
Psalms 3 , Joel 1 , and a few places in the 
later prophets. It denotes some- 
times all mankind, sometimes (chiefly 
in the Pentateuch) all mankind and 
the animal creation together. In the 
prophets it usually refers chiefly to 
mankind as external to Israel These 
various shades of meaning all meet 
in the heathen world as it would 
appear to St Peter. 

as xopros, is as grass] The inserted 
vs merely softens the strong Hebrew 
phrase by marking it expressly as an 
image. Xopros is the most common 
word for grass in the lxx. 

kg\ ira<ra bo(a avrrjs, and all the 
glory thereof] Ad£a stands here in 
the lxx. for *TDn, which everywhere 
else means mercy, grace in the ethical 
sense; compare the double sense of 
}n. The other Greek translators 
have fXfor : but doubtless the lxx. is 
substantially right, though the Hebrew 
implies rather winningness, attractive- 
ness, and the Greek rather splendour 
and that which invites admiration. 
In Is. xxviii. 1, 4 we have similar lan- 
guage. The significance of the word 
here in either modification of sense 
consists in the attractiveness and 
pride which made heathen life in 
Greek cities of that time a real temp- 
tation to men wavering in their 
spiritual allegiance. 

«f &v6os xoprov, as the flower of 
grass] Xoprov was here introduced 
by the lxx., the Hebrew having " the 
field" (which the lxx. retains in the 



parallel passage Ps. cii. (ciii.) 15). 
Doubtless not the inconspicuous 
flowers of the grasses are meant, but 
the bright flowers which grow among 
the grass and seem to the eye to 
belong to it. 

c&ipa»0ri 6 x°P ro *> tto grass wither- 
eth] This verb, the virtually constant 
and the exact rendering of E?3*, ex- 
presses the drying up of the juices 
of the grass, and of the freshness which 
is fed by them. Such, St Peter means, 
would soon be found the drying up of 
the life which seemed to animate the 
heathen mode of existence. 

kqX to avSos €$ar€(T€v, and the flower 
wasteth] The Hebrew ?3J expresses 
not falling off; but fading or wasting, 
specially of leaves, sometimes (as 
here and Is. xxviii. 1, 4 (see above)) 
of flowers. It has great variety of 
rendering in the lxx. In Job xiv. 2 ; 
xv. 33 <Kirt?rra> (rendering two other 
Hebrew words) means to fall off, and 
so it possibly does here. But both irlir- 
to) and eWurro have in ordinary Greek 
so much of the general sense of failure 
or waste (cf. Sir. xxxi 7) that no more 
may be intended than fading away. As 
the grass was like the heathen life 
itself, so the flower of grass was the 
bright bloom of attractiveness or glory 
which it wore to those who did not 
look beyond the present moment. To 
see the full force of the image we 
must remember the brilliancy of the 
flowers which shine among the thin 
short-lived grass of spring in the 
Levant, such as anemones, tulips, and 
poppies. "Of all the ordinary aspects 
of the country " of Palestine, says 
Stanley (Sinai and Palestine, p. 139, 
c£ p. 99), "this blaze of scarlet colour 
is perhaps the most peculiar." 

The Greek tense (<|w>av&7, «£«rcow) 
is the literal translation of the Hebrew 
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perfect (or preterite), which here is 
the "perfect of experience," used in 
comparisons respecting that which has 
been often observed. This literal 
rendering happens to be also good 
idiomatic Greek for the same sense, 
viz. the gnomic aorist (Kubner, O, G. 
§ 3&6> 7> 8; Goodwin, Moods and 
Tenses, § 30). In the N.T. there is ap- 
parently no trace of this aorist except 
in Jas. i. 11, where language is bor- 
rowed from the same verse of Isaiah, 
and less distinctly in Jas. i 24. 

25. to df pfji*a Kvpiov, But the word 
of the Lord] The substitution of 
Kvpiov for tov Ocov rjp&v hardly affects 
the sense. Kvpiov without the article 
must be taken, as in most cases, for 
Jehovah, i.e. the God of Israel, "our 
God." The word is the word of promise, 
the declaration that God has not for- 
gotten His people, but is coming to 
their deliverance, while on the other 
hand the deliverance can take full 
effect only by their hearkening to the 
word and obeying it 

yAva <U tov alwa, abidethfor ever] 
The Hebrew (DVJ) is even stronger, 
" standeth (or shall stand) for ever." 
Thus the same verb with 17 /Sot/Xij is 
rendered onjo-tTcu xlvi. 10, and ptivg, 
fi€vel vii. 7 ; xxxii. 8. The tense is 
perhaps the future (/*«** rather than 
p€V€i), as one or two Latin fathers 
have it in Isaiah. 

tovto &4 earw to prjpa to cvayyc- 
Xurdiv els vfias, And this is the word 
of good tidings which was preached 
(reaching even) to you] These last 
four words, as the aorist shews, un- 
questionably refer back to the time 
when the Gospel was preached to the 
Asiatics, and thus became the begin- 
ning of a new life by the thoughts and 
feelings which it awoke within them. 
EiV vfias has exactly the same force 
as in w. 4, 10 ; not by any means equi- 
valent to vpTtv, but expressing at once 



destination for the Asiatic Gentiles 
and the fact that the Gospel reached 
even to them. 

EvayyeXur&p is an allusion to the 
fact that the Christian message was 
distinctly called by our Lord Himself 
"The Gospel," but an allusion only. 
It links together what there was in 
common between this distinctive 
Gospel and the word to which Isaiah 
refers, for his next verse (xl. 9) 
contains the verb twice over. The 
sense is not " the word of the Gospel 
which was proclaimed," but "the word 
which with its good tidings was pro- 
claimed," or, as R.V. paraphrases it, 
" the word of good tidings which was 
preached." St Peter then must by 
no means be understood as saying 
that what Isaiah meant by the word 
of Jehovah was the historical Gospel 
of Jesus Christ which should be pro- 
claimed centuries later: this would 
have been a difficult doctrine indeed. 
What he does mean is rather to carry 
back the Gospel than to carry forward 
the ancient word. The Gospel was 
in its essence that one Word or utter- 
ance of God which was from of old and 
shall abide for ever, the declaration 
of an unchangeable purpose formed 
before the world began. 

It will be observed that in v. 23 
St Peter says dia \6yov, and then in 
support appeals to a passage of the 
lxx. which contains prjfia, which word 
again he himself appropriates in his 
own final comment Yet it would be 
a mistake to suppose that he uses the 
words indifferently. The lxx. is some- 
what loose in its choice between them, 
using here and in many other places 
prjpa to render "O'J when we might 
have expected \6yos; and it seems 
most probable that here St Peter 
first, when (in v. 23) he wrote indepen- 
dently, chose out the best word, 
though he subsequently (in 9. 25) 
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accepted the other from the lxx. 
The difference of these words is 
fundamentally this, that pfjp.a is the 
concrete expression of \6yos. Aoyos 
is speech in relation to the speaker, 
and so to the meaning in his mind 
which he wishes to convey: prjfm 
is the definite articulate word or 
words as uttered by the tongue or 
written by the pen. This fundamental 
difference often resolves itself into 
the relation of whole and parts, or 
of what is generic and what is in- 
dividual : the one speech is expressed 
by a plurality of successive words or 
tayings, and in one sense is made up 
of them. So Philo Leg, All. iii 61 
(i. 122) on Deut viii. 3, to ph yap 
trrofia avpfiokov rov Xoyov, to de 

pfjpa fl€pOf aVTOV' Tp4<j>€TOL dc T&P 
fl€P Tc\€lOT€p<BV fj ^V\V oX© T© Xoya>, 

dyairrjaaipxv d* av fjp*is el koi pip€i 
Tpa<f>€tT]p,€v avTov. Here too the fun- 
damental difference can be traced, 
though it is not conspicuous. In 
relation to the birth into a new life 
St Peter uses that term which carries 
us nearest to the original Divine 
source, and most nearly stands for 
God Himself speaking : on the other 
hand, in v. 25 he is able to adopt prjpa 
with the greater fitness because it 
well suits the Gospel message as a 
definite expression, and as the most 
definite expression, of the one abiding 
Word of God. Compare the difficult 
passage Acts x. 36 ff., with its Xoyov 
in v. 36 (from Ps. cvii. 20) followed by 
its prfpa in v. yj f. for the sum of the 
events of Gospel history. 

II. 1. With thischapter we begin, not 
indeed a new section, but a new por- 
tion of the section which reaches from 
i. 1 3 to ii. 10. The four verses i. 22 — 25 
are in one sense a sequel to what pre- 
cedes, in another parenthetical They 
have expounded the intimate necessity 
by which a true obedient holiness to- 

H. 



wards God involves earnestness and 
sincerity of mutual love among those 
to whom God has revealed Himself. 
St Peter now returns to the main stream 
of his exhortation, and passes back, 
through a word of teaching as to the 
true kind of food to be desired for 
the heart and mind, to themes more 
closely concerned with the direct re- 
lation of the Christians to God, in 
connexion with what in v. 13 he had 
called " the grace brought to them in 
the unveiling of Jesus Christ." 

' ATTo$€fX€Pot o$v, Putting away 
therefore] "Therefore," i.e. because 
this sincerity and this strenuousness of 
love are involved in the new life im- 
parted by the word of the living and 
abiding God. 

anoOiiMvoi need not, and probably 
here does not, definitely mean, strip- 
ping: off as clothing. It is applied to 
any kind of rejection, specially of what 
is in any way connected with the per- 
son, body or mind, whether clothing, 
or the hair (shaved by certain priests, 
Plut 11. 352 CD: cf. 42 B, ei rt t&v 
oxkrjpav airoTcBeifiivt) koi frepiTT&v eXa- 
<f>poT€pa yeyovc koi rfdicov [?; ^X 1 ?]* 

the metaphor being taken from a man 
leaving the barber), or a mental quality 
(ib. 60 E, airoBeaBai t.ttoWtjv eVnetjettay 
koi r. wcaipop eXcoy /cat do-vp(f>opov) y 
anger, indolence, falsehood, pride, en- 
mity 1 . In the N. T. its use here may 
be compared with that in four passages 
of St Paul, at least three of which evi- 
dently do imply that the figure is taken 
from clothing (Rom. xiii. 12, dnoOa- 
fi€0a ra cpya rov o-k6tov£ contrasted 
with ivbvo-vpfda ra. onXa r. <pa>Tot: 
Eph. iv. 22, <mo6£<r6ai vpas. . .top rraXcuov 
avSpcairov contrasted with Mva-aa-Bat 
top Kawop (LvBpayrrov and V. 25 dto 
airoB(p€POi to fai/bos: Co], iii. 5 ff. 
(the nearest to this), ptKp&aaTt ra piXtf 

1 For examples see Stephanus, Thes. 
Or. Linguae, ed. Hase, 173600. 
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rk ctri rrjs yrjs, iroprtia* K.r>....tV ols 
nal vfi€"tt...wv\ de awo$c<r0€ icaX vp*1s ra 
irdvra, opyrji/ ict.X. followed by airfK&v- 
<ra/i€Voi top iraXaioy ILpOpwirop. ..*<&, tv- 
dv<ra/Acro» to* wop k.t.X.): note also 
Jas. L 21 dio dm$ffi€Pot iraaar pvrra- 
piav Ka\ irtpuratiap *a«ctar, a passage 
which, as we shall see, is closely con- 
nected with this, the idea there being 
rather of purging away defilements 
and excrescences; compare also the 
substantive dirotitats in i Pet. iii. 21 
(ov a-apKos arrofco'ts pvirov). Here we 
may take it in perfect generality as 
"putting away" (R.V.). 

ncurav KaKiav, all malice] Moral 
KOKia in classical Greek, the opposite 
of apmj, includes all kinds of vice, 
and when it has a more special refer- 
ence it denotes cowardice. But several 
compounds, especially KaKoqOrjs, koko- 
povs, Hkcikos (cf. Leop. Schmidt, Eth. d. 
alt. Or. i. 350 f.; Trench, Synonyms 
§ xi.), betray a latent inclination to 
associate kclkos more particularly with 
a malicious disposition, much as we 
sometimes use u vicious" in a similar 
restricted sense, and at length in the 
N.T. (perhaps also 2 Mace. iv. 4) tumia 
itself is found as "malice"; not indeed 
in Mt. vi. 34; Acts viii. 22; but in 
most or all of the six passages in which 
St Paul uses the word; in Jas. i 21 
just quoted, here, and perhaps in v. 16. 
In Rom. i. 29; Col iii. 8 it stands in 
a list of vices, in Tit. iii. 3 it is coupled 
with <j>06vos, and in Jas. i 21 it is as- 
sociated with Spyr) avbpos and im- 
plicitly opposed to irpavrris. Suidas 
has the note, probably taken from 
some Father, taicta 6V iarip ij T °v 
KCLtccao-ai top nfkas (nrovbrj irapa r<j> 
dnooroky. See also below on 6oXo*. 
Ilaaap tcaiciav was probably suggested 
by £ph. iv. 31, where trip 71x1077 kokiq 
stands at the end of a sentence 
beginning with an enumeration of 
mxpia, Ovfws k.t.X. ; compare Jas. i. 2 1 



watrap ntpuroviav Kwciat. The mean- 
ing seems to be " every kind and form 
of malice, 1 * the malice which hides itself 
under specious names as well as that 
which is open. 

kcu ndvra boXov kcu vwoicpitrw, and 
all guile and hypocrisy (hypocrisies)] 
There is a doubt here whether we 
should read vvompurtp (with B [!K°1 
the three early versions (latvt (quota- 
tions) me. syr.) and Clem, or vtroKpiVei* 
with MAC and later mss. lat.vg. syr. 
hL arm. Thphyl. Oec. Standing be- 
tween substantives in the singular and 
substantives in the plural, either form 
would be easily corrupted into the 
other. In favour of vnoKpiaets it may 
be said that the singular once begun 
was more likely to be carried on by 
transcribers and translators than the 
plural carried back, Clement and 
several versions having indeed the 
singular throughout (K* irwav jkoto- 
XoXmiv). On the other hand there is 
a propriety in coupling together dokow 
and viroKpuriv under irapra, and leaving 
the plural <j>66povs as a separate mem- 
ber. Either reading can be defended, 
though perhaps the plural is the safer. 

Deceit and hypocrisy (or simulation) 
are evidently cognate, while deceit 
would usually have more direct refer- 
ence to others, i.e. the persons deceived. 
Malice on the one hand, deceit (or 
deceit and hypocrisy) on the other are 
the two chief types of the vices incon- 
sistent with such a love of the brethren 
as St Peter has been inculcating above. 
He thus in a manner repeats negatively 
here what he had said positively there. 
His mention of doXor here goes along 
with its occurrence in two of his 
weightiest quotations from the O. T., 
II Is. liii. 9 quoted in t>. 22 (notee. 2 1 vp.lv 
virdkipndpop wroypapftop k.t.X.) and 
Ps. xxxiii (xxxiv.) 14 quoted in iii. 10. 
*Yiroicpi<nffwehavehad virtually already 
in i. 22 where dwiroKptros is added to 
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<f>iXab€\<t>ia as St Paul combines it 
with dyamj (Rom. xii. 9 ; 2 Cor. vi. 6). 
It does not itself occur in any of St 
Paul's moral exhortations or lists of 
vices (only in two as it were ac- 
cidental passages, Gal. ii. 13; 1 Tim. 
iv. 2) and comes rather from our Lord's 
own words. 

Kai <t>66povs, and envyings] The 
plural in a manner replaces iravra; 
envyings of various kinds, relating 
to various advantages ; but all having 
the same effect, the destruction of 
brotherhood. 

teal iracrar garaXaXui?, and all evil 
speakings] Here the variety of forms 
is doubly emphasised by the plural 
and by irdvas. The most direct ante- 
cedent here is probably Jas. iv. 11, 
with its thrice repeated verb (in 1 Pet. 
ii. 12; iii. 16 not mutual but external 
calumniation is spoken of). We have 
also the adjective KaraXakovs in the 
list of heathen vices in Rom. i. 30, 
and the substantive in the list of vices 
which St Paul feared to find among 
the Corinthians (2 Cor. xii. 20). The 
verb, after two places in Aristophanes 
(Ran. 752 ; Bekker, Anecd. i. p. 102. 
15), is late only, and rare except in 
the Bible and Fathers; the adjective 
and substantive unknown in classical 
literature. 

The connexion between this verse 
and the next is that the putting away 
of all malice &c. is to be in prepara- 
tion for that which is bidden in the 
next verse, just as in i. 13 the girding 
of the loins of the mind (dva(G><rafi,€Poi) 
was to be in preparation for setting 
hope on the grace there spoken of. 
It was only by the abandonment of 
these intrusive evil ways that it was 
possible for the Divinely implanted 
hunger of the spirit, described in the 
next verse, to be felt in its proper 
power. 

2. car apriytwryra fipctfn], OS new- 
born babes] 'Aprtycyi/i?™? a late and 



also rare word, replacing vcoyvos. 
The authority for the reading aprt- 
yevr)Ta is insufficient: otherwise it 
would seem the more probable. 

This is the only place where /3p«'<M 
is used figuratively, itjirtot being com- 
monly so used. 

There can be little doubt that St 
Peter is referring to the birth spoken 
of in i. 23. But we have to ask why 
he chooses language which seems to 
imply a very recent accession to the 
true faith, though many of those to 
whom he wrote must have been 
Christians of long standing in 63 or 
64A.D. The phrase is naturally dwelt 
on by those who assign to the Epistle 
a very early date. Apart however 
from other difficulties about an early 
date, the explanation of the pecu- 
liarity is certainly not to be found in 
external chronology, with which the 
following words to Xoyuibp d8o\op 
ydXa cVtTrodtycarc can have nothing to 
do. In both the other passages of 
the N.T. where the figure of milk is 
used for the spiritual sustenance of 
Christians, 1 Cor. iii. 2 f. and Heb. v. 
12 ff., it is distinctly contrasted with 
the strong meat fit for them of full 
age, and both Corinthians and He- 
brews are found fault with for being 
still incapable of profiting by more 
than milk; while here on the other 
hand milk alone is set forth to be de- 
sired. But this difference cannot be 
due to an earlier stage of Christian 
experience; for the next clause tva... 
o-wnjpiap looks forward to the highest 
progress without any hint that the 
milk was soon to give way to another 
kind of food, and the emphatic pre- 
ceding words to XoyiKov adoXov shew 
that stress does not lie on milk as 
contrasted with stronger food. If 
then, as is probable enough, the image 
was suggested by the thought of the 
original passage out of heathenism 
into the Christian faith, yet the sense 
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of the verse as a whole marks the 
new birth implied in apnyiwtira as 
perpetually renewed and therefore 
always recent. The words which I 
quoted on i. 23 from the appendix 
to Ep. ad Diognetum 1 1 apply com- 
pletely here: He who was from the 
beginning, who appeared as new («u- 
vot) and was found to be of old (ira- 
Xoior), was indeed neon-ore vios iv ayiw 
Kapdlcus y*pvwp*vos. And further, the 
renewed birth carried with it a re- 
newed infancy in no wise inconsistent 
with full manhood. Christ's own 
words "Except ye turn and become 
as the little children" (Mt xviii. 3; 
whether or not ra iratbia there spoken 
of could be called Pp*<t>t)) were not to 
be exhausted by a single "turning." 
Compare Aug. Con/, vii. 18: Verbum 
caro factum est ut infantiae nostrae 
lactesceret sapientia tua, per quam 
creasti omnia. 

Bpefa, iu Homer unborn babes, are 
afterwards children at the breast. 
Among the Jews this lasted some 
two or even three years (cf. 2 Mace, 
vii. 27; Ev. de Nat. Marias, vi. in 
Tiscbendorf, Evang. Apocr. p. 109; 
cf. Winer, Bill. Realworterb. sub voce 
Kinder, p. 657). Philo, Fit Mays, i. 
6 (ii. 84), after describing the earlier 
stages of Moses's education speaks of 

him aS rfil) TOV* OpOVS TTJS (Sp€<f>lKf)S 

TjXiKias vircpfHaip&p. 

to \oyucop adokop yaXa, the spiritual 
guileless milk] An unquestionably 
difficult phrase. The familiar ren- 
dering "milk of the word" is simply 
impossible. The qualitative adjective 
Xoyucov could never stand for the 
definite genitive rov \6yov, though that 
idea, naturally suggested by the pre- 
ceding verses, early found favour. 
AoyiKor, not used in either the lxx. or 
Apocrypha, stands elsewhere in the 
N.T. only in Rom.xii. i 9 7rapaorrjo-ai ra 
acopara vp&v dvciav (vcrav dyiav ry &€$ 
evapt otov, rrjv \oyucrjp \arptiav vp&v : 

and that St Peter had that passage 
in mind here is made probable by the 
similarity of its contents to his own 



words three verses later on (v. 5), 
dweviyKtu iMVfiarucae Bva-ias evnpoa- 
dtKTovs fcy dia *hj<rov Xpurrov, where 
irv€vparuc6s replaces Xoyixos. In clas- - 
sical Greek Xoyucor had two chief 
senses, derived from the common and 
from a derivative sense of \6yos f 
"belonging to speech " and "belonging 
to reason." With the first we have 
evidently nothing to do, on the as- 
sumption that " milk of the word" can- 
not be intended. The second on the 
other hand requires careful attention. 
Aoyueof in the sense "rational" is not 
used by Plato or Aristotle 1 : but much 
of its subsequent force was prepared 
for by a famous passage of the 
Timwus (90 a), in which Plato speaks 
of the supreme element of the soul 
as a daipav given to each man by 
God, raising us toward our kindred 
in heaven, as being ourselves not of 
earthly but of heavenly growth. The 
new use of the adjective XoytKos 
comes from the Stoics, and especially 
from their favourite definition of man 
as Xoyutbv {$op, a rational animal. 
From them it passed into general use. 
Philo has it often. Thus (De profug. 
13, i. 556) he speaks of the Father 
of all as entrusting the creation of 
the mortal part of the soul to sub- 
ordinate powers in imitation of His 
own fashioning of to \oyixhv iv rfp.lv : 
and so often. What is however es- 
pecially to be noticed is that the 
\0yuc6v of the soul was distinguished 
from it* passionate and its appetitive 
elements, in accordance with Plato's 
famous distinction, and thus came to 
be associated with that control of the 
passions and appetites which was 
regarded as distinctively human. Thus 
Plutarch, in a passage (ii. 132 a) 
which well illustrates St Peter, depre- 
cates the use of animal food as the 
principal diet, urging that as a rule 

1 The version given by Iamblichus, de 
Pythag. Vita vi., of some words of 
Aristotle (tou Xoyitcou $$ov t6 pUp 4<rrc 
Beds, t6 5e AvOpwicos, to Si oTop JX\/Oa.- 
76/xfts) is not to be trusted. 
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use should be made of other foods 
more natural, he says, to the body, 
and which less deaden rfjs intxys rb 
\oyuc6v : in at least two other places 
he opposes to XoyiKov to to naBrjTLKov 
(u. 38 a, 6 1 d), and again he identifies it 

With TO tVTQKTOV HA OpD08ed tO TO 

Tapax&fcs (11. 10260). To the same 
purport at a later time Eusebius, in a 
strain evidently not borrowed from 
the N.T., speaks (H. E. i. 2, 19) of the 
wild lawless men before the Flood as 
corrupting to. Xoyuea teat ijfitpa rrjg 
avBpwrw fax^e oTrippaTa : and again 
of Constantino ( Vita Const, iv. 5, 2 : cf. 
Laud. Const, vii. 13) as sometimes 
taming the wild Scythians Xoyucais 
7rp€(r^€icus (rational approaches (?)), 
changing them from a lawless and 
bestial life eVt to Xoymov koi poptnov : 
and again Lazed. Const xvii. 6 of 
Xoyucas Tpo<f>as sfrvxeus Xoyucais kotoX- 
XijXovr. These examples quite suffice 
to set aside whatever presumption 
against this interpretation might arise 
from the undoubted fact that the sub- 
stantive Xoyor never means " reason " 
in the N.T. Accordingly all the 
Latins have rationabile or rationale. 
Both the positive and the negative 
bearings of the word are in place 
here. The positive, because the in- 
visible food which Christians were to 
long for could not be one which left 
reason unnourished : it must be food 
capable of sustaining those powers 
by which man beholds truth, and 
becomes capable of wisdom. The 
negative meaning of the word has 
still more obviously a place here, 
because the former antithesis to the 
heathen life is still kept in mind. 
The food which nourished reason is 
also the food which directly or in- 
directly would calm down passion 
and appetite, the ruling powers of 
humanity in the heathen life, not 
indeed according to the teaching of 
the better heathen wisdom, but ac- 
cording to the maxims and instincts 
of ordinary heathen life. Thus we 
have here in this word an echo of 



thoughts that have recurred here and 
there in the whole paragraph, in i. 13 
dvafao-dpcvoi rag o\r<f)vas rrjg Hiavoiag 
vp&v, and again especially wjfovreg 
Tckci&s ; in V. 14 prj avvcxw- tois npo- 
Tcpov tv Tjj dyvoia vfi&v €iri0vp.icus ; and 
in V. 22 in rjj vnaKorj rrjs akrjBcias. 

"AdoAor, guileless, is sometimes ap- 
plied to wine and other objects in the 
sense " unadulterated, 1 ' and doubtless 
that sense is contemplated here. 
Those who assume \0yuc6v to refer to 
the Word of the Gospel naturally 
take OdoXov to mean unmixed with 
false doctrine and otherwise unfalsi- 
fied (cf. 2 Cor. iv. 2, yai irepnraTovvrcs 
iv iravovpyla firjbi bokovwes tov \6yov 
tov $€ov). But both the context and the 
form of expression (to \0yiK0p a&o\ov 
ydXa, on which see below) render it 
unlikely that St Peter means to con- 
trast b%)\ov yaka with other milk 
which is adulterated. He is thinking 
only of the child at its mother's 
breast, and to him milk is, as such, 
the kind of food which by the nature 
of the case cannot be adulterated. 
This, he implies, is the characteristic 
of the spiritual sustenance which 
proceeds directly from God Himself. 
The guile (daXor) implied in adulte- 
ration is doubtless thought of in the 
use of the word usually meaning 
" guileless/' probably not without an 
indirect opposition to ncwra 86\ov in 
the preceding verse: in v. 22 St Peter, 
in Isaiah's words, says of Christ that 
no "guile" (86\os) was found in his 
mouth. But the deceitful mixture 
intended must be rather moral than 
formally doctrinal : it must be mixture 
with disguised elements derived from 
heathen ways of thinking. 

What then after all is the milk 
intended? The definite article before 
XoyiKov cannot naturally be taken as 
bidding them choose out for their 
longing such milk as is XoyiKov and 
&bo\ov. It must therefore mean " that 
XoyiKov HboXov milk" of which they 
knew well already. This could only 
be a Divine grace or spirit coming 
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directly from above. Newly born 
from above, they must also seek their 
nourishment from above, at once life 
and light, power and wisdom ; what 
St John (1 John ii. 20, 27) by another 
figure calls " the anointing from the 
Holy One, which is true and is no 
falsehood." " If we were regenerated 
unto Christ," says Clement (Paed, L 
6, p. 127 ed. Potter), "He who re- 
generated us nourishes us with His 
own milk, the Word ; for every thing 
which gives birth to aught else seems 
at once to supply nourishment to 
its offspring." Such Divine influence 
would come to them only in the turn- 
ing of their own hearts and minds in 
directions according with what they 
knew to be Divine purposes, i.e. in 
that turning which in the already 
cited passage of Romans (xii. 2) is 
called an avaKaivvcns tov vobt eh to 
doKifia(€tv rt to dikrjfia tov deov, to 
ayaOov feat evapeorop Kai rekeiov. 

This interpretation harmonises with 
the probable sense of the difficult 
corresponding verse of James (i. 21), 
where the ep,o)nyros \6yos to be re- 
ceived cannot without serious violence 
to language be taken for any external 
word, Gospel or other, but must mean 
God's voice within. Nor is it im- 
possible that this (fi<f>vTOi \6yos of 
St James suggested the choice of word 
here. St James's use of \6yos is in 
fact a link between the ordinary 
biblical use of the word and its 
secondary sense as "reason," in con- 
nexion with which, as we have seen, 
\0yiK0s as used here must be inter- 
preted. The rational or spiritual 
element in man, or whatever else we 
call it, is to St James God's word 
in man, God speaking within. Cf. 
Ath., Or. contra Gent. 30 — 34. 

Thustherendering < 'spiritual"(R.V.) 
contains only a part of the meaning 
of AoyiKov: but no single word is 
satisfactory. "Reasonable" is vague 



and ambiguous, and "rational, though 
literally correct, suggests wrong asso- 
ciations. 

cvuroOqo-aT€, long for] A word 
much used (with its derivatives) by 
St Paul, occurring also in the enig- 
matic quotation in Jas. iv. 5, often 
expresses strong desire of any kind. 
But in St Paul it always refers to the 
longing for the presence of absent 
friends, except in 2 Cor. v. 2 (the longing 1 
for new habitations already provided 
in the heavens, the true and proper 
body). In St James it is God's yearn- 
ing after the spirit which He set to 
dwell in man. So here the word was 
probably chosen to suggest that the 
milk was the true appointed food, not 
simply the best among many, but the 
one which had the prerogative of a 
kind of natural affinity. To long for 
this milk was to follow an instinct, 
but an instinct easily overridden by 
perverse cravings such as those of 
malice, guile, hypocrisy, envy, and evil 
speaking, and so needing to be culti- 
vated. 

On the whole clause the fifth and 
sixth chapters of Clem. Paed. i. are 
worth reading, though it is difficult 
to extract any single passage but the 
sentence quoted above, and the whole 
discussion of the relation of Christ as 
the Word to men as partakers of 
Divine milk is fanciful and confused. 

tva iv avT<3 av^rjOfjre eh c&TTjpicur, 
that thereby ye may grow unto sal- 
vation] In some, by no means all, 
of the late mss., but not in any 
early MS. or version eh o-arrjpiav is 
omitted. 

iu avrS avfyOTJre is doubtless founded 
on Eph. iv. 15, aKrfBevovres &€ iv dydirj} 
(the positive of what St Peter says 
negatively in v. 1) av$ija-a>fji(v eh avroy 
tcl iravroj where in the next verse (as 
also in Col. ii. 19) we hear of the 
growth (atfriaiv) of all the body 
through the emxopwia coming into 
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it from its head, Christ. St Peter 
does not here dwell on the corporate 
life which is St Paul's main point, 
though it is implied a little further 
on in v. 5, and again in iv. 10 : but 
the imxoprjyla of St Paul (cf. GaL iii. 
5; Phil. i. 19) answers to what St 
Peter calls milk. 

iv avrip is "in the power of it," 
"in virtue of it." In putting forward 
growth as a definite purpose, St Peter 
marked the strongly practical and 
ethical character of the Gospel as be 
conceived it; all is to tend to the 
strengthening and development of 
character towards perfection. 

The addition of efe a-amjpiav (an- 
swering to rov dvvapcvop <ra<rat ras 
irvxas vfxSp said by St James (i. 21) of 
"the inborn word") does not change 
the character of the purpose. Salva- 
tion in the fullest sense is but the 
completion of God's work upon men, 
the successful end of their probation 
and education. 

3. ft iy€vaatr$€ 8n x/wjcrrof o 
Kvpios, if ye have tasted that the Lord 
is good] For <l many authorities read 
ttirtp (not used in N.T. except by St 
Paul), with the same sense more defi- 
nitely expressed. El with the aor. 
probably* does not here mean "if at 
the time when you became Christians 
ye tasted/' but " if ever before now ye 
tasted"; cf. 1 Tim. v. 10, xnpa kotoX*- 
yf<rdo...ci €T£KVorp6<f>i](rcp k.t.\. The 
words that follow come from Ps. 
xxxiii. (xxxiv.) 9, yev<ra<r6* *ai iBctc 
Stl xfflorbs o Kvpios, the kcu ftcrc being 
omitted as less appropriate to what 
has preceded. In iii. 10—12 five 
verses of the same Psalm are defi- 
nitely quoted. At first sight it might 
be thought that cyciWo-lc fixed xPV- 
oroff to the special sense which it 
sometimes has in reference to articles 
of food, marking them as of high 
quality, usually in soundness, but 
sometimes, it would seem, in flavour 



(cf, Lc. v. 39 of wine). This however 
is fallacious. The Hebrew is merely 
3to "good"; and xPV< rT os is the usual 
(though not constant) rendering of 
3to when applied to Jehovah in the 
Psalms (e.g. cvi 1 ; cvii. 1). If the 
Psalmist had any special reason for 
choosing the unusual word "taste" for 
"try," "make experience/ it was pro- 
bably that the next two verses refer 
to wants such as hunger: "there is 
no want to them that fear Him: 
the young lions do lack and suffer 
hunger : but they that seek the Lord 
shall not want any good thing": and 
thus experience of God as the boun- 
tiful giver of food to all flesh might 
seem to be appropriately expressed 
by the word "taste." An analogous 
feeling might have guided St Peter's 
choice of the quotation: that is, his 
cytvo-ao-dc was meant to be specially 
appropriate with ydXa, not with xpv 
(ttos. Such past experience as the 
Asiatic Christians already had of the 
Divine milk would lead them up to a 
higher experience of the graciousness 
and goodness of Him from whom it 
came. Elsewhere in the N.T. this 
word when used of God usually ex- 
presses His gracious longsuffering 
(Lc. vi. 35 ; Rom. ii. 4 ; and the sub- . 
stantive Rom. ii. 4 ; xi. 22 ter; Eph. 
ii 7), but in Tit iii 4 it has a some- 
what wider sense, and so doubtless 
here, as His lovingkindness. 

A partial parallel to this clause 
occurs in Heb. vi. 4, 5, with reference 
to Jews who in becoming Christians 
had had a genuine Christian experi- 
ence, being enlightened with the new 
light from heaven, and "tasting of the 
heavenly gift... and tasting $cov fa pa 
to be good " (koKov being predicative, 
as R.V. mg.). The difference is that 
St Peter carries the experience a 
step higher. The passage at the 
same time illustrates the true sense 
of rb \0yiK0v SdoXov yakoy as being 
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not any concrete teaching, bat rather 
what is variously described as the 
heavenly gift, holy spirit, word of 
God, powers of the age to come. 

In the Psalm 6 Kvptos stands for Je- 
hovah, as it very often does, the lzx. 
inserting and omitting the article 
with Kvptor on no apparent principle. 
On the other hand the next verse 
shews St Peter to have used 6 Kvptos 
in its commonest though not universal 
N.T. sense, of Christ. It would be rash 
however to conclude that he meant 
to identify Jehovah with Christ No 
such identification can be clearly made 
out in the N.T. St Peter is not here 
making a formal quotation, but merely 
borrowing O.T. language, and apply- 
ing it in his own manner. His use, 
though different from that of the 
Psalm, is not at variance with it, 
for it is through the xpijoron/r of the 
Son that the perron;* of the Father 
is clearly made known to Christians : 
" he that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father." 

4. irpor op ifpo<r€px6fxtvot, unto 
whom drawing nigh] These, at first 
sight easy words, are found to stand 
considerably in need of explanation 
when we see to what they lead. The 
rest of the sentence speaks of the 
Lord (fa) solely as a living stone, 
evidently the cornerstone, and of those 
who are described as " drawing nigh 
to Him " as being built up a spiritual 
house. In this relation of cornerstone 
to other stones in a house there is 
nothing obviously answering to the 
relation between One to whom men 
draw nigh and those who draw nigh 
to Him, whether for worship or to 
obtain help or for any other purpose. 
The phrase itself on examination 
proves to be less usual than it looks. 
The familiar language about coming 
to Christ is entirely derived from Mt. 
xi. 28 (dcvrc np6i fU) and a few verses 
of John vi. (35, 37, 44 f., 65), with one 



from the preceding (v. 40), and one 
from the following (vii. 37) chapter 
(ipX- *P°*)' compare xiv. 6, ovfelr 
%pX*rai wpos rw vartpa iltX. With 
the compound verb irpoa-epxofuu in 
the N. T. we find exclusively the 
simple dative, and even this usage, 
except when it is used for external 
physical approach, is confined to 
Hebrews (iv. 16 ; vii. 25 ; xi. 6 ; cf. 
x. 1, 22 (abs.)), where it means ap- 
proach for worship and prayer, as it 
often does in the lxx., chiefly for Btt} 
and rn£, both meaning "draw near," 

and often rendered by €yyl(a>. The 
only places where npoa-ipxoiuu. with 
trpos followed by the name of God 
occurs in the lxx. are 1 Sam. xiv. 36, 
where it means approach for oracular 
consultation, and Ps. xxxiii. (xxxiv.) 6, 
the very Psalm, that is, from which 
St Peter has just been borrowing. 
Three verses before the words ycv- 
orurOc Ka\ ftcr* £rt xp»;<rro? 6 icvpios we 
read irpovtkOarc TTpos avrov (i.e. rov 
Kvpiov) Km <f>crri<r&rjT( i Ka\ to. irpovivira 
Vfjtmv ov prj KaraurxvvBfi : and it is 
difficult not to think that these words 
(frpcxrAAxrc irpos avrov) are here ap- 
propriated by St Peter. But in what 
sense? In the lxx. they are a mis- 
translation of the Heb.: <( they looked 
(4tt'9n) unto Him." The true sense 
of the Heb. here is not only inter- 
esting in itself, but apposite to our 
passage. The verb is but once else- 
where used of looking to God, and 
in that one place (Is. xxii. 11) it is 
not a looking for help (see 9. 8 which 
suggested it). The Psalmist's con- 
ception is that, in turning their faces 
towards God, they were lit up with 
the light shining from His face, so 
that the gloom disappeared : and this 
lightening of faces with the light of 
God's face is analogous to the build- 
ing up of the living stones in union 
with the living stone in heaven. But, 
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though a sense of this analogy may 
have been present to St Peter's mind, 
we have no right to look beyond the 
usual sense of npoo-ipxofjuvoi, the word 
which he actually uses. Its difficulty 
consists in its suggestion of motion, 
where the image which follows sug- 
gests rest; and thus we might have 
expected rather npoo-iccfapoi as in II 
Is. lvi 3 ; Ez. xxxvii. (16 «V avrov,) 19. 
The true explanation doubtless lies in 
(Sm-a and f<SiTef. The union of the 
many living stones with the one living 
stone is not a quiescent juxtaposition 
effected once for all. It implies a 
perpetual conscious drawing nigh of 
the many stones to the one stone, 
made possible and made necessary by 
the fact that they live and that He 
lives. 

It deserves notice that the two 
verbs wpwrKtipai (see above) and irpocr- 
cpxoiuu, are used indifferently by the 
lxx. for the "sojourning" (sc. with 
the people of God), TM, of a "so- 
journer," "IJ (usually irpo<rrjkvTos, some- 
times napoiKos : see Additional Note). 
This special application of irpwrip- 
X°iuu, both as a verb and as latent in 
irpooijXvrof, understood (as late usage 
suggested) with reference to adhesion 
to the Jewish faith rather than settle- 
ment in the Jewish land, may well 
have here been present to St Peter's 
mind. The Christians of Asia Minor 
were not only members of a new Dis- 
persion, but were proselytes in a new 
sense, joined not only to a holy people, 
but to the manifested Christ its 
Head. 

\i6ov (avra, a living stone] Here 
we begin to touch a remarkable com- 
bination of ideas drawn from different 
passages of the O. T., all more or less 
completely quoted in w. 7, 8. First 
we have Is. xxviii. 16, setting forth 
the cornerstone laid in Sion : from 
this passage St Paul in Rom. ix. 33 
(cf. x. 1 1) had taken the first and last 
words, but substituted for the corner- 
stone the stone of stumbling spoken 
of in another chapter ; and in Eph. ii. 



20 he had adopted from it the one 
word aKpoyaviaiov. Next we have 
the great passage from Ps. cxviii. 
22 f., cited by our Lord Himself, as 
we read in all the first Three Gospels 
(Mt xxi 42 || Mc. xii. 10 f. II Lc. xx. 
1 7), and again by St Peter when on his 
trial for the healing of the man at 
the Beautiful Gate of the Temple 
(Acts iv. 11). And thirdly we have 
Is. viii. 14, with the idea of a stone 
of stumbling, quoted in Rom. ix. 32 f., 
but, as we have seen, inserted into 
the quotation of Is. xxviii 16. A 
fourth passage which goes yet fur- 
ther, Dan. ii. 34 f., 45 (the stone cut 
without hands, falling and crushing 
the image to powder), has apparently 
suggested the additional comment on 
the quotation from Ps. cxviii which 
we find in Lc. (xx. 18) and probably 
in Mt (xxi 44) ; but there is no other 
trace of it in the N. T. 

The phrase \L0ov (vvra, like the 
correlative \I601 (vvtcs, has nothing 
answering to it in either language or 
idea in the 0. T., which in like man- 
ner knows nothing of a house or 
temple whereof the stones are men. 
The apparent contradiction in terms 
lining stone is of course intentional 
The inward relation of Christ to the 
Church or congregation of His people 
cannot be represented by any relation 
of a single human being to other 
human beings. Father, Elder Brother, 
King, Priest, Advocate and the like do 
not touch the kind of relation which 
holds the central place in the apostolic 
doctrine of Christ. Images drawn 
from external nature are alone avail- 
able, and that of course but imper- 
fectly ; the chief being the relation of 
the head to the body; while among 
others is this, the relation of the cor- 
nerstone to the building. But though 
the distinctive relation of Christ to 
His members can thus be imaged by 
the cornerstone, that figure entirely 
fails to set forth anything belonging 
to the personality of men or the per- 
sonality of their Lord. For the purpose 
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of indicating how the image needed to 
be completed in this direction, it was 
enough to add the one word " living " 
in each place, not only justifying the 
preparatory phrase about M drawing 
nigh unto Him," but preparing the 
way for other language respecting 
the spiritual temple. 

It is to be observed that in this 
verse, in which St Peter is explicitly 
setting forth his own teaching, before 
he cites the 0. T. passages in illus- 
tration, he uses no such word as 
"cornerstone " or u head of the corner." 
Perhaps he felt that the definite word 
would have had at least the appear- 
ance of incongruity with vpoatp- 
XOfMPoiy which after all expressed 
better the literal truth; and that it 
was enough for the moment to indi- 
cate the thought of the cornerstone 
by immediately inserting a catchword 
or two from each of the two great 
passages relating to the cornerstone 

(dwodcdoKlfMUTfUvOVy ZtckcKTOV tVTlfJtOv), 

wro avBpwimv fiiv diroMoKiiiao-pAvov, 
though rejected by men] This next 
parenthetical clause (vnb..JvrtpDv) is 
with its fifr and M like other pre- 
vious clauses in which the principal 
point is contained in the second 
member, and the first member leads 
up to it by contrast So i. 7, 8, 20. 
In such cases pcv and dc may be para- 
phrased by " though " and " yet." 

virb dvOpwirav pep dirobcboiupao-fitvov. 
This last word comes from Ps. cxvii. 
(cxviii.) 22, which we shall have to con- 
sidering. 7. It is one of the less common 
lxx. renderings of DK2D, being con- 
fined to this text and Jeremiah 1 , and is 
used for no other Hebrew word. The 
other chief renderings of the Hebrew 
are l^ovdcpoo and air&Ocopai, and so 
St Luke in reporting St Peter's words 
in Acts iv. 1 1 translates it by 6 *(ov- 
BtvrjBtis. It means simply to reject 
or refuse in opposition to choosing, 

1 DMD is used eleven times in Jere- 
miah and seven times is rendered in the 
iixx. by dirodojapdjto. 



often with contempt entering into the 
refusal It is used equally of God 
refusing men, and men refusing God 
or His word or His statutes or judge- 
ments. 'AfTodoffipoftti', a common 
classical word, is a tolerable render- 
ing, but is mostly used for rejection 
after trial, an idea which the Hebrew 
word does not contain. In the N. T., 
not reckoning quotations, it is used 
twice in the Synoptic Gospels of our 
Lord's rejection (Mc. viii. 31 || Lc. ix. 
22, vrro (curb) t&v 7rp€<rfivr*pav gat 
(r£y) dpx**ptw k.tX. : La xvii 25, 
anb Ttjs yfJtar ravrrjs), and in Heb. 
xii. 17 of Esau. 

St Peter here passes over "the 
builders " spoken of in the Psalm, and 
substitutes dvBpwrav, both a wider 
and here a fitter word, however we 
understand the builders. So expand- 
ed, the phrase is an echo of various 
O. T. passages, though without any 
close imitation. Perhaps we may 
cite the Hebrew words of II Is. liii. 3 
"despised and abandoned by men" 
(such is the meaning, not " rejected of 
men "), though the lxx. goes altogether 
astray ; perhaps also II Is. xlix. 7, but 
the meaning is not certain so far as 
"man" is concerned (lxx. again a- 
stray); and again Ps. xxi. (xxii.) 7 
(ovados dvSpwrov kcu c(ovB*vr)fxa \aov). 
By " men " St Peter doubtless means 
mankind in its two great classes, 
Jews and Gentiles. The rejection by 
the Jews was told in the Gospels: 
rejection by the Gentiles was a matter 
of current experience in the life of 
every day. Nothing was so repellent 
and absurd in the eyes of the ordinary 
heathen as the idea of faith in a 
crucified Jew and the acknowledge- 
ment of Him as a present Lord. 
Every recipient of this Epistle, by the 
very fact that he was a Christian, had 
turned his back on public opinion as 
an unsafe guide to the judgement of 
God. 

naph. Ac Bty €kX*kt6v Zvrtfwv, yet 
with Ctod choeen, precioiu] These 
two epithets come from Is. xxviii. 16, 
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quoted formally, though, as we shall 
see, with modifications, in v. 6. 

'EkXcktov stands in the place of }£& 
" trial," " proving," Jl£ J3K « a stone of 
proving," ie. a stone tried and proved, 
the natural translation of which would 
have been X. doKipov (doju/Aa£a> 14 times 
represents this Hebrew verb), and 
would thus have stood in formal 
opposition to airoMoKipao-fUvov. But 
doubtless cVeXcjerof was really meant 
as the translation of another word 
differing by the substitution of "» for 
final j, viz. "WTjl from "in?, "to choose," 
many times rendered by *K\4yopai, «#c- 
Xcfcrof. The same substitution has 
occurred in the lxx. reading of Prov. 
xvii 3, and the converse substitution 
in Prov. viii. 10 (xpvaiov bcboKifMar- 
Ii4pov, "V?53). Indeed (for other Heb. 
words) we find \i6ovs JkXcktovs in 
II Is. liv. 12 ; and avros (the house of 
God) otKodopctrcu \iOois cVeXcrroiff in 
2 Esdras v. 8. Cf. Henoch viii. 1, p. 82 f. 

Dillm., c8ci$c be avrols KOI TO OTtX" 
&€iv /cat to xaXXwrifcii' Kal tovs ckXc/c- 
tovs \iOovs Kal ra /3a$i*a (so Cedren. 
Hist Comp. 10 d) 1 . In sense however 
the difference is less than it appears. 
If doKifwp would have expressed posi- 
tive worth, €kK€kt6v expresses the 
same, and, something more, a pre- 
eminence of positive worth. The lxx. 
translators, starting from the sense 
" choice," may very well have thought 
of the stone as not only " choice" but 
" chosen": the one idea is only a 
modification of the other, and pro- 
bably St Peter had both in view. 
He was the more likely to contem- 
plate the literal participial sense 
" chosen," (1) because Jehovah's de- 
signation of His Servant as His Elect 
was an idea conspicuous in Messianic 
prophecy (II Is. xlii. 1, where see 
Cheyne's note); (2) because according 
to St Luke's record (ix. 35) the voice 

1 [The passage runs thus in the 
Akhmlm Fragments : Mtotfrv atfrois... 
(TTlfieis Kal t6 KaWtfi\4<papov Kal iravrolovs 
XLdovs AcXcirrodf Kal ra (3a<piKa.] 



from heaven at the Transfiguration 
had pronounced our Lord to be 6 vlor 
fiov 6 cjcXfXfyftci'of (true reading: cf. 
the Western reading in John i. 34, &rt 
ovtos ivriv 6 c'kX error tov foot); and 
(3) on account of the corresponding 
phrase ytvos ckKiktov which he was 
about to quote in t>. 9 : the corner- 
stone and the other stones were alike 
chosen of God in His counsel before 
the worlds (irpotyvacfUvov in L 20 
answering to koto npoyvwa-tv in i. 2) 1 . 

"Errtfiov stands in Is. xxviii. 16 for 
TJJ, tne common word for "precious,'' 
" costly," chiefly in the literal material 
sense, and especially applied to stones, 
whether gems or choice building- 
stones (Kings and Chron.: see esp. 
1 Kings vii. 9 — 1 1). Tiptoe (occurring 
some twenty-seven times) is a much 
commoner rendering than cWi/ior ; but 
these words are not used indifferently. 
Tt/itof is used where a simple dis- 
criminative epithet is needed: once 
only (Ps. cxvi. i5=cxv. 6 lxx.) where 
preciousness in the estimation of God 
or men is spoken of (rlpiog ivavriov 
Kvpiov 6 Bdvaxos r. ocrtW avrov). On* 
the other hand this, so to speak, per- 
sonal preciousness belongs obviously 
to three of the passages where ?m/wf 
occurs (1 Sam. xxvi. 21, Ivripor V™W 
fxov (v 6<f>6aXfioU a-ov: Ps. lxxi (lxxii.) 
14, evrifiov to SpofjM ovtAv cjuhtiop 
avrov : 1 1 Is. xliii. 4, d<f>* ov Zvripos iyivov 
ivavrlov (fiov). The fourth passage 
(Is. xiii. 12) has virtually the same 
idea, highly prized and so rare [rtftcor, 
it is true, also means "rare" in 1 Sam. 
iii. 1] ; and in the fifth (Job xxviii. 10, 

7TCLV d< fVTtfWV tdtV fJLOV 6 6<f>0a\fl6f) 

the range is vague. [It is used in the 
narrower sense =ti/uo* in Tobit xiii. 
1 6, otKodofXfj&ijo'rrat ... o-arrfaipy jcat 
o-fiapayty Kal XiOy ivrifuj^ ra rti'xq a-ov : 
as also in Dion Cass. lit. 23, cWafun-a 
...rj Kal erepd Ttva empa Jtcrn/o-ai: and 

1 In 1 Sam. xxvi. 21; Job xxviii. 10; 
Ps. lxxi. 14; Is. xiii. 12 ; xliii. 4; Dan. ii. 
37 (Th.) tun/Ms is used to represent 
words from the root 1p'; of. ivri/ua$ifn> 
(1 Kings i. 13 f.). 
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virtually in Demosth. c. Dionysod. ix. 
p. 1285; Plat Leg. v. 742 a. But 
this sense is very rare.] Thus ap- 
parently the lxx. habitually uses 
tfwifios not as exactly "precious" 
(tijuos), but rather as " held precious " 
(cV rtpjj). This distinction may have 
been helped by the fact that in clas- 
sical Greek cprtpor almost always 
means "held in honour," Le. "honour- 
ed" "honourable," from the commoner 
sense of rtpij, this sense being also 
found several times in the lxx. (in- 
cluding Isaiah 3 ) and Apocrypha; and 
that which is "held precious" is also 
" held in honour." The Hebrew sub- 
stantive "JjJJ indeed came to mean 
"honour" in Esther and Daniel (as 
also various cognate words in rab- 
binical writers, see Levy-Fleischer 
W. B. i. 70 f. ; ii. 261 f.), though 
there is no trace of this Aramaic 
modification till long after Isaiah's 
time. The connexion between the 
two ideas is readily seen in our words 
"estimable," "estimation," which com- 
bine them. Accordingly in our pas- 
sage it is probable enough that the 
lxx. translators would not have cared 
to distinguish between preciousness 
and honour, more especially as ck- 
Xcjcrov has a similar double grade of 
meaning, " choice " and "chosen." This 
comprehensiveness of sense is still 
more likely to have been present to 
St Peter. In the three other places 
of the N. T. where cvTipo£ occurs 
(Lc. vii. 2; xiv. 8; PhiL ii. 29) the 
sense is clearly "honoured" or "hon- 
ourable." Further, in interpreting 
the word here we have to bear in 
mind 1) n/*ij in v. 7, which certainly 
refers back to it, and is not likely to 
be used with a wholly different con- 
ception of rt/ii}. Now, as we shall 
see presently, though there is no 
reason to exclude the idea of price in 
v. 7, this idea requires some exten- 
sion to make it appropriate to the 



context The words napa 0c$ inserted 
by St Peter set forth in the first 
instance the choiceness and precious- 
ness of the cornerstone as referred to 
the unerring Divine judgement in 
opposition to its refusal by men. 
But, as we shall see in v. 7, the whole 
phrase expresses a relation to God 
Himself over and above the appeal to 
the truth of His estimation. 

5. KOi avTol <os A 1 0oi (wire? oltco- 
doftctcrdt, ye also, as living stone*, are 
being builded] Some good authori- 
ties (Alexandrian) read inotKoboy^la-de, 
probably from a desire to bring out 
clearly the supposed connexion, build- 
ing upon the one stone, — a wrong 
sense, as there is no suggestion of the 
stone as a foundation here : Eph. ii. 
20 was very likely to suggest the 
compound. (In Acts xx. 32 oueodow- 
<rai is similarly corrupted to fVoucodo- 
/iijo-ai, but only in the Syrian text) 
A more appropriate compound here 
than inoucodofifja'ai would be ovpouco- 
dofirja-aiy used in the very similar 
passage Eph. ii. 22. Beyond the 
tacit reminiscence of the cornerstone 
in Isaiah and the Psalm, the latter 
quoted in v. 7, there is nothing 
throughout these two verses to spe- 
cify the relation of the many living 
stones to the one living stone, except 
the initial npbs bv 7rpo<rcpx6iicvoi : but 
doubtless these words are meant to 
rule the whole. Personal approach of 
the company of the living stones is 
the instrumentality by which they are 
built up into a spiritual house. This 
image of building, as the formation of 
a unity out of many parts, is in various 
forms common in St Paul, specially in 
Rom., 1, 2 Cor., Eph. ; elsewhere it is 
found only in Acts ix. 31 ; xx. 32, 
Jude 20, and here. Sometimes (e.g. 
1 Th. v. 11) the building up is of 
individuals singly, sometimes (e.g. Eph. 
ii. 21 ; iv. 12) it is of the hody or 
society as a whole, sometimes as here 
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it is of the individual members of a 
society as making up the society. 

Some good commentators take 0U0- 
boptiaBc as the imperative, but cer- 
tainly wrongly. The strain from here 
to v. 10 inclusive is continuous, as- 
sertive here as further on, being 
thus analogous to the indicatives of 
i. 6, 8 bis, and to the sense of i. 21. 
It is remarkable that St Peter habit- 
ually uses the aorist for his impera- 
tives, even when we might expect 
the present : the only exceptions 
(two or three) are preceded by words 
removing all ambiguity; (ii 11, if 
dir€x«r6( is the right reading, with 
napaxaKa preceding;) ii. 17 ayarrarf, 
4>o/9€t<rdc, TifMarc, with Ti^ujaare pre- 
ceding ; and iv. i2f. fciu'fccrdc and 
Xaiperc, with fu/ preceding. 

The voice is doubtless the passive, 
not the reflexive middle: so 1 Cor. 
iii. 9, Ofov yap c'cr/Afp avvepyoi' Beov 
ytwpyiov, Beov oUodopq core (cf. Col. 
ii. 7); though there is a sense in 
which the building up could be de- 
scribed as an act of the Christian 
society itself, cf. Eph. iv. 16, to cupa... 
ttjp av^rjatv rov o-dparos iroiurat els 
olKodofiffv eavrov iy ayctirrj. 

The present doubtless is not that 
of mere fact but of continuous pro- 
cess, answering to the av£ei els vabv 
ayiov iv Kvpia of Eph. ii. 21, and 
again to the words just quoted from 
Eph. iv. 16, rffv av£r)(riv rov acaparos 
nouirai els olKobopr)v eavrov, and their 
parallel in Col. ii 19, c'£ ov nav to a&pa 
...av£ct rffv av£r)aiv tov Ocov. The 
present tense here stands in contrast 
to the aorist of Eph. ii. 20 (JitoikoIio- 
prjBcrrcs €ir\ rc5 0c/kX/g> r&v anoorokvv 
icai irpoQrjr&v), which refers to the 
original foundation: so also in CoL 
ii. 7 the original but also permanent 
"rooting" (JpptfapAvoi, on which see 
Lightfoot) is contrasted with eVrouco- 
dopovpcvoi eV avr$ kq\ fapaiovpevoi rjj 
vl<rr€i : see also the process described 



in Acts ix. 31. As the cornerstone 
and all the stones are living, so also 
the house is living, and its building 
is strictly not a fabrication but a 
growth. 

oIkos irvcvpariKos els leparevpa ayiov, 
a spiritual house for a Judy act of 
priesthood] This is the true reading, 
els being omitted in the Syrian text 
so as to make the two phrases exactly 
symmetrical, and also in accordance 
with 0. 9, fiao-tXaov UpaTcvpa. Con- 
versely, some Fathers insert els (in) 
before "house" and read oikov or oucovs. 
Some recent editors, accepting els, 
place a comma after irvevpariKos, and 
thus retain the two phrases as sepa- 
rate clauses, in apposition in sense 
though not in form, " a spiritual house, 
as a holy priesthood." There is no 
intrinsic difficulty in so understand- 
ing els, but the change of form with- 
out an apparent change of meaning 
cannot readily be explained, and a 
much better sense is given by taking 
the whole as one continuous clause 
(so mg. of R.V.) 

'Uparevfui belongs to a peculiar late 
group of words, all connected with the 
idea of priesthood, not simply the 
sacredness or even the performance 
of sacred rites, but the function of an 
official priesthood. The first traces 
of any of them are Plat. Polit. 290 d. 
UpartKr) (Egyptian) ; Arist Pol. iii 14 
(1285 B IO) UpartKol Bva-lat, and vii 
8 (1328 B 13) lepareia (rrjp trep\ ro 
6e\ov eiripiXeiav qv nakovcriv leparelap, 
explained further on [1329 a 27 ff.] as 
the function of to tSp Icpeatv yepos). 
The substantive leparevs is known 
only from inscriptions ; but the verb 
Upartv<a (-ofuu) is not very uncommon 
in late writers. The definite force 
of these words (derived from UpaopaL, 
to serve as a priest) is seen in lepari- 
Kai Bvtriaij which in Greek religion 
are sacrifices such as only priests 
might offer, as distinguished from 
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those offered by fathers of families, 
state officials, or other lay persons 
(see K. F. Hermann, Ootteed. Alt. d. 
&*- § 7, 2; § 33, 8). The derivative 
Upar€vfxa is confined to the Greek 
Bible and Christian writers ; the fun- 
damental passage being Ex. xix. 6, 
whence it is repeated in a lxx inter- 
pretation, Ex. xxiii. 22, and borrowed 
in a passage to which we shall have 
to return, 2 Mace, ii. 17. 

Without entering now into the de- 
tails of Ex. xix. 6, it is enough to 
observe here (1) that Uparwpa stands 
for the plural D^q* "priests," ex- 
pressed in Greek by Up*U in Apoc L 
6 ; v. 10 (where the same passage is 
reproduced) : and (2) that the trans- 
lators must have meant Uparrvfut as a 
collective substantive in the singular 
in place of tepefr, preferring this form 
in order to make it harmonise with 
fiaatkciov, which there is strong reason 
to think they meant as a substantive, 
a kingdom or race of kings (not as the 
adjective " royal "), just as the author 
of 2 Mace. ii. 17 evidently understood 
them, and as the Apoc. in both 
places (i. 6; v. 10) uses /WiAciov. 
(So Philo distinctly in De sobr. xm. p. 
402, though in the sense a palace": 
his reference De Abr. xn. p. 9 is 
ambiguous.) Having elsewhere used 
U par da in the abstract sense of "priest- 
hood," the translators may well have 
adopted or even coined Uparcviia to 
express the concrete sense, after the 
analogy of orpartvpa. In 1 Pet. ii. this 
sense of a collective concrete priesthood 
is manifestly retained in v. 9. But in 
a. 5 much force is gained by taking it 
in what is etymologically an equally 
legitimate sense, "act or office of 
priesthood." (Aorpcvpo, a rare word 
confiued to the tragedians, has the 
two corresponding senses.) Then it 
fits well in with both the preceding 
and the following phrases. The house 
built of living stones is defined as a 
spiritual house destined for a holy act 
of priesthood (i.e. in which this holy 
act is to be performed), and this act 



of priesthood is next defined, viz. 
it is to offer up spiritual sacrifices &c 
The added adjective fnttvporueo* an- 
swers to frw vfuxrucar with Oucias, but 
has also its own force : cf. Eph. ii 22, 

€if KOTOUajTljpiOP TOV $€OV €P 7TPfVfJLOTl. 

The new dispensation of the Spirit 
introduces or gives effect to a new 
conception of the manner of God's 
dwelling among men, not as in a 
material building among the other 
buildings of men, but in the inner 
self of each, and so in the whole 
society as united in heart and mind 
in His service. Cf iv. 17 ; Heb. iii. 6. 
God dwells no longer in a house 
made with hands, as He once did, 
or rather once seemed to do, but in a 
society of men, whose acts as true 
members of the society are priestly 
acts on behalf of each other towards 
God. 

"Aytoy might in one sense be ap- 
plied to any Upartvpa, a priestly func- 
tion having no meaning except in 
relation to some conception or other 
of holiness. But in this context, 
associated with the twice repeated 
irvev/iartKOff, it must have a sense 
analogous to the ethical sense of 
<Lyios in i. 15, 16, and mean a priestly 
function worthy of the one Holy God, 
as distinguished from priestly func- 
tions which might with equal pro- 
priety be rendered towards unholy 
deities. How fitly this conception 
harmonises with irvcvfiarucos may be 
seen by comparing John iv. 23, 24 
(nvevpa 6 6cos, koa tovs irpoatcvpovrras 
avrov iv irvtvpari ko\ dXrjSeia dec 
irpoo-Kvvciv). The word was perhaps 
suggested, and is certainly illustrated, 
by St Paul's Trapaarrja-ai ra <ra/Mtra 
vpav Ovciav (aaav ay lav (Bom. xii. l\ 
the presentation of this sacrifice be- 
ing further described as rrjv Xoyucqv 
\arpciap vfuup, Xarptiav there corre- 
sponding to 'uparcvpa here. 

aveveyKOi 7rv€vpariKas Svalas, to offer 
up spiritual sacrifice*] This use of 
dva<f>€pa> in regard to sacrifices comes 
exclusively from the lxx. where it 
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stands for the most part either for 
|- V $2> *° cause to ascend, to lift up, 
or for Ttppri, to cause to smoke 
(prevalently rendered by Sviuan), am 
being evidently used in both cases to 
give something of the force of the 
Hebrew etymology : by a natural ex- 
tension dva<f>4p<o stands, though very 
rarely and exceptionally, for three or 
four other Hebrew verbs of offering. 
npoa-<p€pa> on the other hand is the 
prevalent rendering of verbs which 
express offering as a bringing, or a 
bringing near. This sense of avaqtipw 
occurs in several books of the Apo- 
crypha (Esd. 2 Jud. 1 Bar. 1 i Mace. 1 
2 Mace. 6 including x. 7 [Cod. Ven. ; 
aliter Cod. A] vpvovs avtyepov tg> 
€vod<ocavTL KaBapLoSfjvai rbv iavrov 
ronop): in the N. T. it is confined to 
Ja. ii. 21 (Abraham offering Isaac, 
taken from Gen.) ; Heb. vii. 27, first 
of the old high priests, and imme- 
diately afterwards (if dptveyicas not 
irpfxrtpcyicas be the right reading) of 
Christ offering Himself; Heb.xiii. 15, 
of Christians offering Ova-iav alvca-tws 
(from Ps. xlix. (L) 14, where there is 
an express opposition to the fiesh 
of bulls and blood of goats, but 
where the lxx has Ovaov), a passage 
which directly illustrates the present 
passage, the only remaining instance. 
The verb is probably chosen with 
special reference to the following 
words : acceptability to God on high, 
rather than any intrinsic quality of 
the sacrifices, is the characteristic of 
this offering. 

TTvtvpariKas Ova- las. Taken in con- 
nexion with oikos TrvivjxaTiKos, this 
phrase implies that St Peter cannot 
be thinking of any ritual acts what- 
ever, such as would be appropriately 
performed in a visible temple. It 
would have been natural to think of 
a new kind of ritual acts, if nothing 
more than a new kind of sacred house 
made with hands were in question. 
The sacrificial character of the acts 
contemplated must be closely akin 



to those characteristics of the Chris- 
tian community which constituted it 
a Divine house built of living stones. 

Now each of the two Epistles of St 
Paul chiefly followed by St Peter con- 
tains a remarkable passage on the 
Christian sacrifice. First, the passage 
just referred to, Rom. xii. 1. It is 
the first sentence in the last or horta- 
tory part of the Epistle, and lays 
down the principle for all that fol- 
lows. The other occurs incidentally 
in the corresponding hortatory part of 
Ephesians (v. 1, 2), a few verses after 
the passage iv. 17 — 24, already so 
much used by St Peter. St Paul is 
speaking of the various duties which 
Christians owe to each other as mem- 
bers one of another. He comes at last 
to xpj/<rrot, €v<rTr\ayx»ot, xapi(6p€Voi 
cavrdis KaOvs kcu 6 fobs iv Xptcmp 
ixapio-aTo vp.lv, " shewing grace to each 
other, forgiving each other, even as 
God in Christ shewed grace to you, 
forgave you : be ye therefore imitators 
of God, as beloved children, children 
answering love with love, and walk in 
love even as Christ loved you and 
gave Himself up for your sake an 
offering and sacrifice to God for a 
sweet-smelling savour (wpocr^opw koX 
Ova-lav t^> 0€<p els o 07*17 v «J»dt'a$)." It 
cannot be reasonably doubted here 
that the whole contents of the sen- 
tence to the end are meant to be 
included in the imitation of God in 
Christ, that is, that the Ephesians 
are bidden to give up themselves for 
each other as an offering and sacrifice 
to God for a sweet-smelling savour, 
and that this offering is appealed to as 
the ruling principle of social duty (cf. 
Eph.v.25; 1 Johniii.i6ff.). Strikingly 
similar language recurs in Phil. iv. 18 
in reference to an offering thus made 
to God by the Philippians on St Paul's 
own behalf, rd nap' viuov, oaiLTjv tva>- 
bias, Ova-Lav bfKrrjv, tvaptarov r<£ 0*$ 
(cf. ii 17 tJ Ova-lq. ko\ Xeirovpylq, rtfs 
7riartG>s vfuov). This passage in its 
turn reflects light on Rom. xii 1, 
which contains no explicit reference 
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to the sacrifice of Christ, but which 
begins with an appeal "by the com- 
passions of God (olKTipfi&v)" evidently 
referring back to the jktjBrrr* . . .«A««. . . 

£*\rri6&<Tw...i\*ri<rjj of XL 30 f., words 

which themselves rest on earlier pas- 
sages relating to the death of Christ 
(iii. 23 ff., 29 f. ; v. 1— 1 1 ; viii. 31—39 : 
compare 6 irarfjp rmv oiKTippa* in 
2 Cor. i. 3 in connexion with ra iraBij- 
fwra tov Xptarov two verses lower). 
Thus the two passages are comple- 
mentary to each other, while both 
implicitly represent the Christian 
sacrifice, responsive to the sacrifice of 
Christ, as consisting in devotion of 
the life to social service, offered as to 
God in thanksgiving. 

Of the same nature doubtless are 
the "spiritual sacrifices" which St 
Peter contemplates as offered up 
in that "spiritual house" which is the 
Christian community. Acts of self- 
oblation to God for the service of 
the community are described as per- 
formed in the invisible House inasmuch 
as they take their meaning from its 
encompassing presence and are the 
manifestations of its reality, the acts 
which set forth its abiding state. The 
House as the dwelling-place of God is 
defined simply by the presence of 
His indwelling Spirit, and these acts 
of self-oblation for the community 
are signs that His inspiring and 
uniting and ordering Spirit is in- 
deed present. In this sense they are 
(po^tively even more than negatively) 
emphatically " spiritual " sacrifices. 
Compare Phil. iii. 3 (according to the 
only natural construction), oi nvtv^ari 
Otov \arpcvovTcs (opposed to the up- 
holders of circumcision for Christians), 
answering by coutrast to Heb. viii. 5, 
otrtfcr [sc. icpccs] viroBciyfian Ka\ (TKig. 
Xarpevovo-iv rmv €irovpai>ia>v, and xiii. 
IO, oi rj7 o-ktjvjj \arp€vovr«s : and the 
same idea of spiritual or living sa- 
crifice, by Christ and therefore also 
by Christians in Him, is indicated 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews in 
other striking language, ix. 14, «? to 
\arp*v€ip 0«p (pirn preceded by bs 



&ta irpcvftaros almvtov iavrbv irpowrj- 
vryictp apMfiov ry 6*y (c£ vii. 15 f., 
Uptvg ercpos, bs ov koto, vofiop cvroXfjs 
aapiclvrjs ydyovcv, aXka Kara dvpapiv 
farje ojcaraXvrov). It IS worth notice 
that in the same Epistle (xiii 15 f.) 
the twofold reference of sacrificial 
service, towards God and towards 
men, is likewise expressed, but under 
the form of two kinds of sacrifice, 
not, as with St Paul and apparently 
St Peter, under the form of two 
aspects of the same sacrificial life. 

Bvaiat stands for sacrifices in the 
widest sense of the word. The verb 
Ova, from which it is derived, meant 
originally not " to slaughter" but " to 
smoke, 1 ' "to cause to smoke," and so 
was applied to the typical ancient 
mode of, as it were, conveying a sacri- 
ficed object or offering of any kind to 
the gods, namely by converting it into 
smoke ascending towards the heavens. 
In the lxx. Bva-ia retains this breadth 
of usage, being by far the commonest 
rendering not only of rot, the most 
general term denoting the sacrifice of 
a living victim, but also of nrUQ, a 
tribute or gift, the most general word 
for sacrifices or offerings of a vegetable 
nature, though occasionally used in 
the same comprehensive sense as Ova-La 
itself. It thus includes every thing 
whatsoever that, having been a human 
possession, is solemnly surrendered to 
God. The other passages of the N.T. 
in which the Bvaiai of Christians are 
directly or indirectly referred to have 
all been already mentioned, Rom. xii. 
1; Eph. v. 1, 2 (indirect); Heb. xiii. 
15 f. ; and with reference to individual 
Ovaiai Phil. ii. 17; iv. 18. If we go 
on to ask what class of Jewish sacri- 
fices were intended to supply the 
type of sacrifice here contemplated, 
the language of at least Romans 
and Hebrews is decisive for wholly 
retrospective sacrifices, sacrifices of 
thanksgiving, not of expiation. Heb. 
xiii. 15 distinctly speaks of Bvaiav 
alv4<r€G>s, which carries us back to 
Ps. xlix. (1.) 14 (finta), the sacrifice 
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of "praise" opposed to the sacrifice 
of bulls and goats ; the phrase being 
repeated at the end of the Psalm 
(v. 23) and again Ps. cvi. (cvii.) 22; 
ex v. 8 (cxvi. 17); having been origin- 
ally used [Lev. vii. 12 (2 lxx.), 13 (3), 
15 (5) with njj prefixed] for a special 
form of the Levitical peace- or thank- 
offering (Qvaia <r<nynjpiov) (cf. Kliobel- 
Dillmann on Lev. vii. 1 1 f. ; Delitzsch 
on Heb. xiii. 15). Compare the rab- 
binical saying preserved in the Mid- 
rash Rabba on Leviticus xxii. 29 (Par. 
27 fin.), "All sacrifices shall hereafter 
cease; but the thank-offering (pip 
rnifi) shall never cease." 

€vnpoad€icrovs 0cy> acceptable to 
God] St Paul four times uses cvnpoa- 
dficros, once (Rom. xv. 16) for the Gen- 
tile collection on behalf of the Pales- 
tinian Jews considered as an oblation 
(npo<r<f>opd). It is not used iu the 
lxx. or Apocrypha (the simple bticros 
being preferred in this sense, with 
d^xofiai and npoatexofjuu for verbs); 
but it was known to Greek religion 
(SchoL on Aristoph. Pax 1054, aij^lois 
ruri Karavodu el *virpo<jb*KTO$ r) frvcria), 
and also to ordinary Greek language 
(Plut Praec. Ger. Reip. 801 c). It 
represents here the evdpearov r<£ #€<£ of 
Rom. xii. 1, and the eh oo-prjp fvcodias 
of Eph. v. 2, an image derived from the 
ascending fragrance of sacrifices con- 
sumed by fire, often spoken of in the 
Pentateuch and Ezekiel; while all 
three modes of expression are united 
in Phil. iv. 18, with fcin-ot substituted 
for MvvpoabtKTos. The order of the 
words rrvev fxariKas Bvaias * vnpotrbcKrovs 
(not Bvaias irvtvpyariKas cvfrpocrdc/crovr ) 
indicates that the sense is not "spi- 
ritual and acceptable" but " spiritual 
and so acceptable." Whatever might 
be the reflex and disciplinary value of 
external or ritual sacrifices, such as 
were offered by Gentiles and by Jews 
alike, they were not such as could be 
directly acceptable to God as worship- 

H. 



ped in the light of the Gospel revela- 
tion, or even in the light of the 
prophetic revelation. The only sacri- 
fices for the offering of which the 
spiritual House of God was consti- 
tuted, and which God who is Spirit 
could receive with joy, were acts of 
self-surrender on the part of the living 
spirits of men. 

bia 'ii/croO Xpiorov, through Jesus 
Christ] With this full name St 
Peter concludes the sentence, dis- 
regarding the fact that our Lord was 
already referred to throughout its 
earlier part (0. 4). It would have 
been ambiguous to say dt avrov : and 
further St Peter may have wished 
to lay the greater emphasis on the 
medium whereby the spiritual sacri- 
fices were acceptable to God, by 
keeping this office distinct from that 
of the Cornerstone* The preposition 
dia expresses strictly intermediate- 
ness, the most definite form of which 
is what we call instrumentality. It 
is used in reference to our Lord in 
the NX in a great variety of rela- 
tions, as between God and the universe 
and especially man, and again as 
between man and God, or between 
men as sharers in Divine gifts. It is 
absent from all the passages of St Paul 
which relate to sacrifice (in Eph. v. 
1, 2 indeed unavoidably), but stands 
virtually as here in Heb. xiii. 15 (dt* 
avrov dvcKpepatpcv k.t.X.I cf. V. 2l). 
Compare however St Paul's thanks- 
givings said to be "through Jesus 
Christ " (Rom. i. 8; vii. 25; CoL iii. 
1 7) ; the Amen of men to God through 
Him answering to the Yea of God 
to men in Him in 2 Cor. i. 20; and 
the fruit of righteousness being to 
God's glory and praise through Him in 
Phil. i. 1 1. But further, this use of did 
prefixed to our Lord's name cannot 
be separated from the similar use of 
cV, the force of which is indeed 'more 
fundamental, though less easy to seize. 

8 
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Taken by itself dta suggests individu- 
ality or distinctness of being, cV suggests 
unity orcommunity of being, while each 
idea is needed as a complement to 
the other. The mediation taught in 
the Bible is the mediation of a Head 
haying many members : it is expressed 
in another form by St Paul in a single 
startling phrase (i Cor. iii. 23), vfuU 
to Xpurrov Xpurrot d* 0«w. This use 
of €v is specially characteristic of 
Ephesians, and is used in iiL 12 in 
reference to access to the Father. 
Here, where the subject is sacrifice, 
mediation takes a special form. The 
fundamental fact of human existence 
is that it is a mediated existence, and 
all human action is true and right in 
so far as it is done in recognition of 
this mediation, that is, ultimately, 
" wrought in God" (John iii. 2 1 ). Sacri- 
fice, the test of the reality of love to 
God and to man, is then most true 
and right when it is, so to speak, 
merged in the sacrifice of Him who 
offered up Himself as our Head, His 
historical sacrifice being further the 
manifestation of His eternal relation 
to His Father and to man. It is 
" through Jesus Christ" that all things 
human are "acceptable to God," but 
the sacrifices offered by men most of 
all, because it is in Christian sacrifice 
that the very meaning of faith in His 
mediation is most exactly expressed. 

6. dtori ir€pi*x* 1 < v yp a< £?7> Because 
it stands thus in writing] Atori is 
the true reading, not too koL For the 
latter no authority whatever is cer- 
tainly known ; it is probably a mere 
misprint of Erasmus, though per- 
petuated in the Received Text On 
the use of 6W4 see the note on i. 16. 

Again, the true text is iv ypa<f>rj, 
not iv rji ypa<f>ij (Syrian), nor 1} ypa<f>ij 
(an early and perhaps Alexandrian 
correction). 

ir€pUx€i tv *yp«<W}> a singular con- 
struction, for which the only other 



example usually cited is in a sup- 
posititious letter of Darius Hystaspes 
in Jos. Antiq. xi 4, 7, fiovkofiai yi»*- 
<tBch nam kclOvs iw avrj (rj mordky) 
ntpUxtu But it occurs also in Origen 
on Gen. vi. 9 (ii 30 fin.), ircpic'xti cV rois 
ZpnpoaBfv ori *E(r]<r€ Aap#x ".^A., *nd 
in Adamantius, De recta fide (Cent. 
ni. — iv.) i. (p. 16, ed. Wetst), ovrns 
ircptc'xci iv rp ypafyj). Elcpuxa, origin- 
ally to comprehend, include, contain, 
was naturally used of books as 
"containing" their subject matter 
(Diod. i. 4 ; ii. 1 ; iii 1 &c. ; Plut n. 
697 s ; 717 ▲ ; 736 0) : and the sub- 
stantive ir«p«>x7 was also sometimes 
used of the summary of the contents 
of a book (Schol. Thucyd. L 131 ; and 
in Latin, Ausonius and Sulpicius of 
Carthage). But v*pu>xfi occurs as 
clearly, without reference to the idea 
of contents, for a clause, a sentence, or 
even ashort passage ; so Cic. adAtt.nm. 
25, 3 (of dictating by tolas wpioxas as 
opposed tosyllabatim) ; StohBcl. Eth. 
ii. 6, 3 (p. 22, 3 Mein.), <f>pcur<t> & «u 
nJirpoTcXcuriov rfjs trepiox^f, *x tl °* 
ovtvs K.r.X.; Did. Trin. iii. 36 init, 
Kal tt)v fyovcraj' trap* *l<n>ayvjj irtpcoxif* 
Avrtj &[John xvii. 3] ; Gregent /top. 
p. 606, rl to €fi<f>aiv€t avTrj 1} irtptox^ rov 
(m'xow [verse] Kal frXfjBos clpqvrjs (Ps. 
lxxi.7; butsee below); Jo. Mosch. Prat. 
Spir. 32, kot oiKovop,iav $€ov rjv€ytP<a- 
crxcro to evayytXiov cV <p virijpxcv »J 
irepioxff 7 \4yov<ra Mtravocirc icrA. 
The use in Acts viii. 32, 17 to nepioxq 
rfjs ypa<f>fjs rjv dveyiv<a><rK€v rjv avrrj *Q? 
npofiarov x.r.X., is probably interme- 
diate, "the words of the passage of 
Scripture which he was reading were 
these" (see Meyer, who however 
wrongly disputes the existence of the 
sense last mentioned); and the same 
may be the sense in the passage of 
Gregentius cited above. This second- 
ary use of the substantive is probably 
derived from a transition in the mean- 
ing of the verb from the idea of con- 
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tents as included matter to that of 
contents as actual words. Thus 1 Mace, 
(xv. 2), 2 Mace. (xi. 16), and Josephus 
(Antiq. xii. 4, 1 1 ; xiii.4, 9 ; xiv. 10, 1 1) 
speak of epistles which irepuxova-i tov 
rponov tovtov (cf. Acts xxiii. 25; 2 
Mace. i. 24), and 2 Mace. (ix. 18 ; xi. 
22) of epistles irepitxova-ag ovtcos : 
so John Malal. Chronogr. (ix. p. 216), 

TO oZv rjdlKTOV 7TpO€T€0T} ir€pU\OV OVTC0S 

*Ev 'AvTioxrfq. k.t.A., and (xviii. p. 449), 
dvrfyayev dnoKpi<rfis...ir€pi€xov(ras ov- 
TO)t K.ovdbt)£ ficuriKivs *.r.A.; Did. in 
Ps. xxxviii. 5, 'Erc'pa Bi ircpiix" yp<*<f>V 
[ie. reading : the reading iraXatoras 
has been discussed] 'iBov irdkatds 
#cr.A. : and thence it is an easy step to 
the impersonal sense "it stands thus," 
"there are these words," which we 
find here. It is to be remembered 
that ?xa>, and at least most of its 
compounds, have intransitive senses 
which are quite as legitimate though 
not as common as their transitive 
senses; and further that we have 
examples of impersonal as well as 
intransitive uses in the common ovt»s 
«X«, €* (x €l i &nd the rare dn*x fl (Mc. 
xiv. 41). 

iv ypaitfi is an obscure phrase as to 
its precise sense, though there can be 
no doubt as to its substantial force. 
This is the only place in the N.T. 
where ypa<f>j stands strictly in the 
singular without the article (irao-a 
ypa<f>rj Bfoirvcvoros in 2 Tim. iii. 16 is 
virtually plural) except irava npoffnjTcia 
ypa<t>fjs in 2 Pet i. 20. Now in at 
least some books of the N.T. ypa<l>q 
in the singular, in accordance with 
Jewish usage, means not Scripture 
as a whole, probably not even a single 
book or larger part of Scripture, but 
a single passage of Scripture (Mc. xii. 
10; Lc. iv. 21 ; Acts i. 16 &c.; Ja. 
ii. 8 &c.), Scripture itself being 
habitually denoted by the plural at 
ypa<f>ai (Mt Mc. Lc. Jo. Acts (2 Peter) 
St Paul). The use of 17 ypa^ in St 
John and St Paul is not improbably the 



same as with the other writers ; but 
it is capable of being understood as 
approximating to the collective sense. 
Nothing however but a distinct and 
recognised use of this sort, such as 
we do not find, would render probable a 
corresponding use without the article, 
so that "in Scripture" is barely more 
than possible here. Nor again in the 
absence of nvi or any similar adjunct 
is the sense " in a passage of Scripture" 
probable. The most natural render- 
ing is simply "in writing," as Sir. 
xxxix. 32 ; xlii. 7 ; xliv. 5 ; also (lxx.) 
2 Chr. ii. 1 1 and apparently xxi. 12 (cf. 
Ps. lxxxvi. (lxxxvii.) 6 ; Ezek. xiii. 9 ; 
1 Chr. xxviii. 19), commonly expressed 
in classical Greek by the corresponding 
adjective cyypa<f>os. Thus nepiixa iv 
ypa<j>ri is equivalent to "it stands 
written": compare St John's resolved 
formula of quotation Z<mv yrypafi- 
fMivov (ii. 17; vi. 31,45; x. 34; xii. 14). 
That the quotation was authoritative, 
though not expressed, was doubtless 
implied, in accordance with the fa- 
miliar Jewish use of the words "said" 
u written" &c. (see Surenhusius, Bibl. 
Catatt. 1— n). 

'IBov TtBrjpi iv 2«»v \l60v €k\ckt6v 
dicpoy&vtcuov Zmpov, Behold I lay in 
Zion a stone {that is) elect, a corner- 
stone (that is) held precious'] In this 
quotation from Is. xxviii 16 there is 
a variation of reading as to the order 
of iickcKTop and dtcpoycovialov. There is 
a preponderance of ancient authority 
for placing ckAcktov first. Against 
this order is plausibly urged its agree- 
ment with the order in the lxx. : but 
this consideration is weakened by the 
absence of other assimilations to the 
lxx. in our MSS. (such as would have 
been the insertion of ttoAvtcA^), and 
more than counterbalanced by the 
strong temptation to a Greek scribe 
to join aKpoyavidiov closely to Ai'do? 
and to keep the other two epithets 
together as they stand in v. 4. More- 
over, as we shall see, this order suits 
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the Hebrew sense, which would be 
known to St Peter and would not be 
known to Greek scribes. 

The changes from the lxx. in the 
quotation are considerable. 'Idov 
stands for 'Idov cy» ; riBrffu iv 2uor 
for itfaXk* (so B Crypt; cV/3aX» 
NAQ) «iff ra dcpAia Zci«y; ttoXvtcXi} 
is omitted after \L6ow and els ra 
dfpAta avrrjs after tvripov: the iv 
avry after 6 wurrcvw is absent from 
the original lxx. (so B Crypt) but 
found in most MSS. and was doubtless 
inserted before the Christian era. 
Now comparison of St Peter's quota- 
tion of this passage with St Paul's 
in Rom. ix. 33 shews that the first 
differences from the lxx. and Hebrew 
in St Peter are found also in Rom., viz. 
the omission of cy» and the substi- 
tution of the simple TtOrjfMi iv for 
«>£aAAa> (or cp0aAu) tU ra lepAia, 
not to speak of cV avr$ in the last 
clause. On the other hand, whereas 
St Paul replaced the words describing 
the cornerstone by those of Is. viii. 
14 about the stone of stumbling (cf. 
Orig.-Ruf. in Ep. Rom. vr. 619), St 
Peter retains the cornerstone, and 
departs from the lxx. only by drop- 
ping the (for his purpose) superfluous 
iro\vr€\fj (which is merely the lxx. 
equivalent for the twice repeated 
"stone") and the concluding words 
about "foundations," in accordance 
with his silence as to foundations in 
the preceding context It is morally 
certain that St Peter borrowed from 
St Paul those peculiarities in his 
mode of quoting the passage which 
he has in common with him; and 
hardly less so that St Paul was not 
following any antecedent version other 
than the lxx., but freely adapting the 
lxx, itsel£ Neither he nor St Peter 
had occasion to cite the reference, 
twice repeated in the Hebrew and 
the lxx., to the laying of founda- 
tions. Isaiah's words include the 
sense of the quotation as given by 
St Peter, though they also contain 
other matter. Moreover W%u,thoagh 



too vague a word to represent ade- 
quately ID' (most commonly rendered 
dtf/AcXio«), may be a reminiscence of 
such passages as II Is. xlvi 13, "I give 
(or place) in Zion salvation," JDJ 
being often legitimately expressed by 
riBrffii. 

St Peter has already employed in 
his own manner {v. 4) some leading 
words of this verse of Isaiah : he now 
quotes the verse itself, doubtless not 
merely to fortify himself by its au- 
thority, but to indicate that the 
function of the stone of which he has 
been speaking had been pointed to 
by ancient prophecy, and prepared 
for by the yet more ancient counsel 
of God. In this thought lies the 
force of 'Idov riBrjfu: it introduces 
emphatically a prophetic announce- 
ment of God's purpose for IsraeL 

" For IsraeL" This is contained in 
iv 2«uv. Not only was the prophetic 
preparation made within Israel, but 
its fulfilment also, our Lord Himself, 
came first to Israel: to Israel belongs 
His primary title of Christ or Messiah : 
this original relation to Israel is the 
starting point of His relation to man- 
kind generally, and His universal 
Church does not supersede Israel, but 
is its expansion. 

The probable construction of the 
next words is to take axpoyavunovy 
corresponding to H|$ ("corner" for 
"cornerstone") in the Hebrew, as 
virtually a substantive with tvripov 
for its adjective, just as \iBov has 
iitkfKrov for its adjective, "Behold I 
lay in Zion a stone that is elect, a 
cornerstone that is held precious," 

On cVcAc/tro? and tvripov see on v. 4* 
'AKpoywiaios is not found elsewhere 
except in Christian literature: but 
there is a little classical evidence for 
the simple form yvvtalos, which also 
occurs in the peculiar lxx. of Job 
xxxviii. 6 (Xt'dor yvvialos). It is im- 
possible to say whether it was meant 
here to be masculine (sc. \iOov) or 
neuter (as the plural imy»via from 
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the adjective tmyotvios in Aquila Ps. 
cxliii. (cxliv.) 12). 

By the stone Isaiah probably meant 
the Divine king or kingdom of Israel 
founded in David, the true strength 
and bond of the nation, resting 
securely on the promise of Jehovah 
and alone capable of holding together 
the elements of the people in oppo- 
sition to the forces tending to draw 
them asunder. Thus in Ps. ii. 6 
Jehovah speaks, "Yet I have stablished 
my king on Zion my holy mountain" 
(cfc Ps. ex. 2). The two adjectives, 
"proved" (as in the Hebrew) or 
"elect" (as in the lxx.), and then 
"held precious" express at once the 
pre-eminence of this element of na- 
tional strength and security over any 
institution of neighbouring states and 
its essential connexion with its in- 
visible founder, in whose eyes it was 
choice and precious. But the Apostles 
could attach to the sentence a more 
definite meaning, since they had come 
to know the true Son of David, and 
to see the beginnings of a larger 
Zion. 

kcu 6 irtorevwv hr avry, And he 
thai believeth on it] In the original 
(as in the earliest lxx. text) no object of 
faith is named ; and the sense appears 
to be "he who, knowing this y is 
constant or faithful/' "he who, keep- 
ing the Divine establishment of this 
cornerstone in memory, refuses to 
be shaken in mind." The insertion 
of cV au'r? (referring to the stone) 
in the later forms of the lxx. was 
however natural enough, and it be- 
came entirely appropriate when our 
Lord Himself was revealed as the 
true King of Israel, and the true 
bond of unity among men. 

ov fiff Karaurxyrtfi, shall not be put 
to shame] If the Hebrew text 
Vhr\\ t6, "shall not hasten, 11 is right, 
the meaning probably is "will not flee 



away in terror, but patiently abide" 
(cf. xxx. 7, 15I): but the text (see 
Cheyne) is not free from suspicion. 
The lxx. at all events, rightly or 
wrongly, seem to have read K^V. &6. 
The verb Pta (in the lxx. nearly 
always aicrxvpo/iat, Karai<rxvvofiai) is 
common in the Psalms and Prophets 
to express a state of at once bewilder- 
ment and humiliation arising from the 
baffling of hopes or enterprises. It is 
repeatedly used with a negative par- 
ticle (as here in the lxx.) for the 
result of hope or faith in God ; so Ps. 
xxi. (xxii.) 6; xxiv. (xxv.) 3, 20; xxx. 
(xxxi.) 2, 18 &c.; Is. xxix. 22; xlv. 
16, 17; xlix. 23; L 7; Joel ii. 26; 
and (in the Apocrypha) Sir. ii 10; xv. 
4. No word could better express 
the collapse and frustration of a life 
not built up on faith in a Divine 
Cornerstone sustaining and unifying 
human existence and human society. 
7. viiiv oZv 17 rtfifj tois irioTcvovo-iv, 
For you therefore is the precious- 
nessy {even for you) who believe] 
These apparently simple words are 
very difficult. The various interpreta- 
tions fall under three heads: (1) Some 
take vfiiv as "in your eyes," the sense 
of price being retained. We are 
familiar with this interpretation from 
the A. V., "unto you that believe he is 
precious." It came from a note of 
Erasmus, which was at once followed 
by both Luther and Tindale. In this 
form the translation is simply impos- 
sible, not merely difficult: it makes 
rj rt/zij the predicate, while it can be 
only the subject. But even if this 
error be avoided, as it is in the first 
marginal reading of R.V., "In your 
sight... is the preciousness," the inter- 
pretation remains inadmissible. Eras- 
mus did good service by insisting that 
1} TifMTJ must refer back to cjh-i/aov, but 
he strangely assumed, in opposition 
to v. 4, that Zvrifiov must express the 
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acceptance of the Stone by Christians 
after its. rejection by the Jews; and 
the result is to make the sentence 
into a feeble and yet obscure expla- 
nation of v. 6, in spite of its intro- 
duction by ovv. 

(2) The next interpretation, the 
commonest in recent books, starting 
from the sense "honour" for jj tijw} 
(as vulg. honor), takes vpu> as •' con- 
ferred upon you" (so second margin 
of R.V. "For you.. .is the honour''). 
It understands fj ripq as the opposite 
of KaraurxyvOjj, accordingly making 
this sentence a repetition in positive 
form of what was said negatively in 
the preceding line. Here too the 
result is a weak and superfluous 
statement, with a singular use of ovv t 
and the connexion between Ttjwj and 
frrtpor is completely lost 

(3) The alternative therefore re- 
mains to take vfiiv in the easy sense 
"for you," "in reference to you," and 17 
ripij as expressing the force of tvripov 
(and implicitly of the associated 
epithet **A««r6v): " For you therefore 
...is the preciousness" (so the text of 
R.V.). That is, It is you that are 
concerned in the preciousness of which 
Isaiah speaks: for you that stone is 
before God of great price; the benefit 
of its high prerogatives accrues to 
you. It is tempting to go a step 
further, and interpret vfj.lv as implying 
that the preciousness of the Stone was 
communicated to those who had faith 
therein ("to you belongs the precious- 
ness"), so that, as living stones built 
up in union with that elect and pre- 
cious Cornerstone, they shared Christ's 
glory in God's sight, and derived 
for themselves from Christ preroga- 
tives of election and preciousness (cf. 
vv. 9, 10). But this is an idea which 
St Peter could hardly have failed to 
develop more clearly if he had had it 
distinctly in view ; and moreover, the 
sense thus given to the dative is too 
far removed from any sense which 
can possibly be given to the corre- 
sponding dative dmorovo-iv. 



If we take the dative as simply a 
dative of reference, retaining the lxx» 
sense of tfvrtfws for 17 rc/iif, the sentence 
stands in close connexion not only 
with both clauses of the quotation in 
v. 6 but with w. 4, 5, and also with 
the verses that follow, for which it is 
a needed intermediate link. Its diffi- 
culty of course lies in the word rifuj f 
which in strictness means either 
"price" or "honour," but not "pre- 
ciousness." But it is difficult to see 
what word exactly expressing pre- 
ciousness could have been fitly used 
in this place ; and the concrete term 
for "price," recalling to the reader 
tvripov (~iv rifig), would naturally, as 
we have seen, in such a context borrow 
enlargement of sense from the closely 
related meaning "honour." 

Then follows toU itiotcvovo-w, and 
in this position it does not limit vfur 
but justifies it *Y>o» is quite absolute, 
and analogous to cfr vpas in i. 4, rrjs 
els vfias xaptrof in i. 10, vfjuv & in i. 12, 
rrjv <f>€pofi€VT}v vfiiv x<*P lv in i. 1 3, and 
&i vfias in i. 20 : it means "you Chris- 
tians to whom I am writing." The 
force of ovp is to appeal to the pre- 
ceding line : " the preciousness belongs 
to you because you are they that 
believe, and he that believeih on the 
Cornerstone, saith the prophet, shall 
in no wise be confounded: faith is 
the condition for forming a part of 
the spiritual temple, and so being 
united to the Cornerstone." For the 
appended rdit nurrtvova-iv cf. John L 
12; 1 John v. 13. 

dniaToxxriv be \lBos...ya)vias, but for 
such as are disbelieving (the P salm- 
is fs word i$ true), The stone which 
the builders rejected, the same woe 
made the head of the corner] This 
is the true reading, not dirtiSovaiv, 
which probably comes from djreiBovvrcs 
in v. 8, which in like manner is altered 
(B vg.) into fartoTovms by assimila- 
tion to this verse. 'Airurrfo is to be 
SmoTos, i.e. without mart? ; and ac- 
cordingly its shade of meaning varies 
with the conception of wltrru. Absent 
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from the lxx., it has in Wisdom and 
2 Mace, (as also in [Ma] xvi. 1 1 ; Lc. 
xxiv. 11, 41) the common classical 
sense "distrust," which indeed under- 
lies all the modifications of sense. In 
the four other places of the N.T. where 
it is used, it stands always in direct 
contrast to some word expressing 
some kind of faith occurring in the 
immediate context, [Mc.] xvi. 16 to 
irtoTcv*>, (Acts xxviii 24 to ireitfofun,) 
Rom. iii. 3 (dnurria) to ttiotw, and 
2 Tim. ii. 12 to irurros (cf. John xx. 27). 
So here it is simply the negation of 
fl-ioTcva. The Cornerstone, originally 
proclaimed to the outward Israel, lost 
its value in respect of them, because 
they believed not: so St Paul says 
(Rom. xi. 20) of the natural branches 
of God's olive tree : rjj dirurW? cfr icXacr- 
6r)<rav, oi> te rjj irtWei (arrjKas. 

The article is omitted (dmarovaiv) 
probably because unbelievers were 
regarded as not forming a definite 
body like the sum of Christian con- 
gregations ; they were simply a drift- 
ing and promiscuous residuum, Jewish 
and heathen alike. There may also 
be a subtle hint of the possibility of 
unbelief stealing in presently within 
the body of the faithful (cf. Heb. iii. 
19 — iv. 3); see Wiesinger, whose 
treatment of this part of the verse is 
excellent 

'Airurrovo-w is often taken directly 
with €y«mj$rj y "the stone rejected by 
the builders became to the unbeliev- 
ing as a head of the corner" ; but this 
way of understanding it distinctly 
imports into the term "head of the 
corner" an unfavourable sense, which 
it bears neither in the Psalm nor in 
any quotation of it elsewhere, and 
which is intrinsically meaningless. The 
appeal which some make to Luke xx. 
17 (cf. Mt. xxi. 44), "Every one that 
falleth on that stone shall be broken," 
is irrelevant, for rhv \iBov Utwow 
(rovrov) expressly carries the reader 
away from kc$oX^j> ywlas to a different 



function of the Stone; and so the 
reference in the next clause is to 
Dan. ii. 34, 35, 44 (the stone cut 
out without hands). This difficulty 
led some of the older critics to accept 
too readily from the Syriao Vulgate 
the omission of the whole of the quo- 
tation in v. 7 from \i60s ov to yvvias 
KaL The true solution is apparently 
to take d7ri<rrov<riv as simply a dative 
of reference, dependent not on the 
single verb cycvijdi?, but on the quo- 
tation from \idot to yawias taken as a 
whole, — "for such as are unbelieving 
[the Psalmist's word is true], The 
stone which the builders rejected 
&c." : that is, by an easily intelligible 
imperfection of the sentence the quo- 
tation itself takes the place of some 
such phrase as ro \ldov...y€tnjOfjvai 
*ls K€<f>a\Tjv yavlas, which would have 
been cumbrous and lifeless. Thus 
the point of the application ties not 
in ov aircdoKi/Aao-av alone, much less 
in eycwqOrj (Is Kt(f>aXrjv ywias alone, but 
in op dnedoKtfiaa-av as enhanced in 
force by combination with iytwf\6r\ tU 
xeQakriv yavias. The N.T. has other 
examples of the application of written 
words by means of a dative of re- 
ference (Mt xiii. 14; Lc. xviii 31 ; 
Jude 14). 

The first word of the quotation in 
the best MSS. is \i60s, not \l60v (by a 
common attraction) as in the lxx. 
and in apparently all MSS. of the three 
parallel quotations in the Gospels. 
With this trifling exception, probably 
made with a view to the subsequent 
teal Xitfof irpoa-KOfifueros K.r.X., the LXX. 

of Ps. cxviii. 22 is exactly followed as 
for as yvviat, even to the insertion of 
ovroty which in the lxx. had probably 
been meant to give clearness after the 
use of the accusative \l6ow. 

Psalm cxviii is certainly of late 
date, probably composed for the con- 
secration of the second temple (as 
described in Ezra vl). Ver. 22 is appa- 
rently a reminiscence of Is. xxviii. 16. 
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It is at least conceivable that, as Dr 
Plnmptre conjectures (Bibl Stud. p. 
275 f.), the image of the rejected stone 
was suggested by some actual incident 
in the rebuilding, the finding at last, 
in consequence of some kind of Divine 
intimation, that a stone, which had 
been cast contemptuously aside by 
the architects, was in truth the best 
fitted for the head of the corner. 
But, whether there was some such 
external occasion as this or not, the 
fresh thought added to Isaiah's image 
is explicable by the circumstances of 
the time. The original ideal of David- 
ean kingship had soon been grievously 
obscured. Both kings and people 
had contributed towards making the 
Jewish state like any heathen state 
in its neighbourhood, as though it had 
no special cornerstone. Then had 
come the Captivity, out of which a 
purified remnant had returned. For 
the moment there seemed to be at 
least a promise of a restoration of the 
primitive kingship in the hopes that 
gathered round the governor Zerub- 
babel, himself a descendant of David, 
as may be gathered from the pro- 
phecies of Haggai and Zechariah. 
The sense that the invisible rule of 
Jehovah was the true foundation of 
the state, by whomsoever ruled ex- 
ternally, was once more strong. Thus 
the stone which the mundane builders, 
kings and people, had been despising, 
was now in this resurrection of the 
nation recognised in its binding power 
as the true head of the corner. " From 
Jehovah," men learned to say, "this 
cornerstone came, and it is marvellous 
in our eyes.* 

In the N.T. the verse is quoted on 
three occasions. First, according to 
the testimony of all three Synoptists, 
our Lord Himself made appeal to it 
in speaking to the priests, scribes, 
and elders in the temple, immediately 
after pronouncing His parable of the 
Wicked Husbandmen; the primary 
point of connexion being the Divine 
reversal of the contemptuous judg- 



ment of the men in authority, hus- 
bandmen of the vineyard and builders 
of the house: but there is no definite 
appropriation of the office of the 
Stone. St Peter on the other hand, 
in his defence of the healing of the 
lame man at the Beautiful gate of the 
temple, declares plainly to the rulers 
and all the people of Israel (Acts iv. 
8— 11), "This man [Jesus Christ the 
Nasarene, whom ye crucified] is 
the stone that was set at nought 
(i£ov6€vripfvot) of you the builders, 
which became the head of the corner" : 
and in this chapter (0. 4) he applies 
the words in the same manner. He, 
the true Son of David, the true King 
of Israel, was in His own person that 
Cornerstone of which till now there 
had been only indistinct anticipations, 
the Cornerstone of a larger Israel, 
destined to be coextensive with the 
human race. 

airfdoffifuuroi'] On the difference 
between this Greek word, implying 
rejection qfter'trial, and the original 
Hebrew word see note on v. 4. It 
is naturally retained here because 
Christ's rejection by the Jews was 
the result of His ministry among 
them. So it is used in Mc viii. 31 n 
Lc ix. 22 " suffer and be rejected 
of the elders and high priests and 
scribes" (|| Mt. xvi. 21 having "suffer'' 
only), and again in Lc xvii. 25 "suffer 
and be rejected of this generation" 
(the two passages together making up 
the "rulers" and "people" of Acts). 

o! olKobopovvTcs] In v. 4 St Peter 
had substituted the comprehensive 
word avOpwrw. Here, in quoting the 
Psalm itself, he doubtless felt that it 
had a special force with reference to 
the authorities of various kinds (com* 
pare the three classes in Mc and Lc, 
just cited, religious office, civil office, 
learning : also for the heathen rejection 
1 Cor. i. 18—31), in whose eyes our 
Lord was worse than useless for the 
only kind of building up of institutions 
of which they had any conception. 

The phrase "head of the corner" 
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occurs nowhere but in this Psalm. 
Some understand it of the highest 
stone of the building, citing Zech. iv. 7 
in illustration ; but it seems to be only 
a poetical name for the cornerstone ; 
and this sense further is much more 
appropriate for St Peter's purpose. 
It is likewise perhaps not fanciful to 
surmise that he would associate it 
with St Paul's language about Christ 
as the Head of the body (Eph. i. 22 ; 
iv. 15 ; v. 23 : cf. Col. i. 18 ; ii. 10, 19), 
the connexion of sense being much 
more than verbal. 

8. Kal \i$os irpoaKOfifiaros icai ircrpa 
a-KovdaXov, andfjbr them He is) a stone 
0/ stumbling, and a rock of offence] 
This double phrase comes originally 
from Isaiah viii. 14, occurring in the 
prophecy of Emmanuel which belongs 
to the troubles of the reign of Ahaz, 
and in that particular part of it which is 
directed against the inclination of the 
people to lean on the power of Syria, 
on Rezin and Remaliah's son. The 
warning not to fear what " this people" 
feared, or count holy what they count- 
ed holy, turns to a command to count 
Jehovah Sabaoth holy, and make Him 
the object of fear, and a declaration 
that He Himself should be for a 
sanctuary or holy place, but also for a 
stone of stumbling and a rock of of- 
fence to both kingdoms, for a gin and 
a snare to the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem, so that many should stumble and 
fall and be broken, and be Bnared and 
taken. The hortatory part of the 
passage is taken up by St Peter in iii 
I4f.; while here he incorporates the 
prophetic declaration. 

The lxx. translators apparently 
shrank from the plain sense, and 
boldly substituted a loose paraphrase 
containing a negative which inverts 
Isaiah's drift, koX ovg m \l60v «rpo<r- 
Kopfuert (TVvavrrj<T€(r6( [avrcf\ ovte <as 
irirpas irrmfueri. St Paul (Rom. ix. 
33) substitutes a literal rendering of 



the Hebrew, and St Peter follows 
him (cf, Aq. *h \iBov vpoaKofifmros 
ko1 €ls orcpcov <tkoMXov). The "stone 
of stumbling 1 ' (irpooxo/ifiarof) is the 
loose stone lying in the way, against 
which the traveller "strikes" his foot, 
from F|j) to " smite," irpoo-Konr* (so, 
Heb. and lxx., Jer. xiii. 16; Ps. xci. 
12; Prov. iil 23). The "rock of of- 
fence" (o-Kavbakov) is the native rock 
rising up through the earth of the 
way, which trips up the traveller and 
almost makes him fall, from X>3 to 
"totter." Isaiah probably adds the 
second phrase because the Rock 
(Tl¥) was much used in the O. T. as 
a designation of God as the God of 
Israel (Deut xxxii. 4, 15, 18, 30, 31 
(cf. 37); 1 Sam. ii. 2; 2 Sam. xxiii. 3; 
Ps. xviii 2, 31, 46 &c; Is. xvii. 10): 
Rock of strength and security though 
He were to His people, He would also 
be found a Rock of stumbling beneath 
their path when they departed from 
the right way (cf. Is. xxviii. 13 ; Jer. 
vi 21 ; Hos. xiv. 9). The single word 
o-Kavbakov, as used in this connexion 
by St Paul and St Peter, pointed 
back to characteristic language of 
our Lord Himself as well as of the 
Evangelists on His being a "stum- 
blingblock" to the Jews who refused 
Him (Mi xi. 6 || Lc. vii. 23; Mt. xiii. 
57 || Mc vi. 3; Mt xv. 12; (xvii. 27 ;) 
Mt xxvi. 31, 33 1| Mc. xiv. 27, 29; John 
vL 61 (; xvi. 1)); as St Paul elsewhere 
(1 Cor. i. 23 ; cf. Gal v. 1 1) pronounced 
a crucified Christ to be to the Jews 
distinctly a stumbliugblock. 

As regards the precise grammatical 
construction, we cannot naturally take 
\iBos and ircrpa with eycvrjfy, because 
(Is K€<f>dkfjv yavias expresses what the 
stone became for the faithful Rather 
the connexion is directly with dirur- 
rova-w: "for them that disbelieve this 
is true A stone which the builders &c; 
and [for them He is] a stone of stum- 
bling and a rock of offence." 
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oi npoo-KOUTOwriw r<j> Xoyy airciBovv 
w, who stumble at the tcord, rebel- 
ling (against it)] The reading <nrt- 
(jrovvrts, which has some good autho- 
rity, may safely be rejected as derived 
from atrurrowriP dc; see above p. 118, 
on V. 7 (awurrownp). 

*Airti$€<x>, to be dwfiBrjs, is literally 
to be disobedient; but it expresses 
in the first instance rather a state of 
mind and temper than a line of con- 
duct. It is related in sense to dirurrfo 
nearly as irctdofuu to nrrtoidcu In the 
lxx. it chiefly stands for Tip "to be 
stubborn/' DM? "to reject," and TV$ 
" to rebel," words of positive rather than 
negative sense; and on the whole in 
most places the biblical use is best 
expressed by "rebel" or "be rebelli- 
ous." It was probably suggested to 
St Peter by St Paul's use of it in Rom. 
x. and xi, the starting point of which 
is his quotation in x. 2 1 from II Is. lxv. 
I, vpos &€ top 'lo-parjk \4yti "OXtjp t^p 
fiixipav tfcniraaa rhs x fl P^ s f JLOV n P°* 
\aov awaBovvra ko} avrCktyovra (cf. Is. 
xxx. 9). It was specially appropriate 
for St Peter's purpose, because at the 
close of the three chapters Rom. 
ix. — xi. St Paul had stretched its 
force to cover the Gentile godlessness, 
in order to "shut up" Jew and Gentile 
into a parity of destiny (xi. 30 — 32). 
But near the end of the epistle, xv. 
31, he evidently has only the stubborn 
Jews in view in tva pvaBS dirb top 
dnftBovvnov iv rfi 'lovbaiq.: compare 
Acts xiv. 2; xix. 9 (an instructive 
passage); Heb. iii. 18; iv. 6, 11. On 
the other hand, in Heb. xi. 31 it is 
somewhat unexpectedly used of the 
men of Jericho as opposed to Rahab ; 
and in Eph. ii. 2; v. 6 ol viol rfjs 
ami$ias are undoubtedly the heathen. 
St Peter himself repeats the word iii. 
1, 20; iv. 17. 

It is idly disputed whether r£ Xdyq> 
goes with frpoa-Kotrrova-tp or with dirci- 
Bovvret. Either of these two words 
might doubtless easily stand abso- 
lutely; but the position rather sug- 
gests that it belongs to both, by a 



natural and common Greek usage too 
much ignored by commentators, i.e. 
" stumble at the word, being rebel- 
lious against it" The order would 
be a strange one, if St Peter did not 
contemplate " the word" as itself the 
occasion of stumbling, while iii 1 and 
iv. 17 suggest it to be the authority 
rebelled against. Very possibly the 
idea was suggested by Is. xxviii. 13 
(not lxx.), which stands only three 
verses earlier than the passage quoted 
in v. 6. It is there said that the word 
of Jehovah shall be to the people 
"Precept upon precept, rule upon 
rule... that they may go, and stumble 
backward, and be broken and snared 
and taken" (a series of verbs similar 
to the series in viii. 15); and the 
word of Jehovah is evidently repre- 
sented as itself becoming the stum- 
blingblock. 

The same idea occurs, though more 
obscurely, in the Gospels. In the in- 
terpretation of the Parable of the 
Sower we read (Mt. xiii. 21 || Mc iv. 
17), "when persecution or affliction 
has arisen dta top \6yov €v$vs ctapda- 
XtfeTOi (-ovrat)." Here "the word" 
has in St Mark no further definition, 
while St Matthew calls it " the word 
of the kingdom" and St Luke "the 
word of God." Again note Mt. xv. 12, 
OiSas on ot Qapuraloi okovovptcs top 
\6yop c<rKapbaki<r(h)<rap 9 apparently in 
reference to "Not that which entereth 
into the mouth " &c, and John vi. 60 f. 
(on the living Bread), 2kKtjp6s cWty 
6 \ayos ovto9' tis dvvarai avrov cUeov- 
«*;... To vro tJ/xaj CKavdaXiCet; Thus 
from the first the Apostles were 
familiar with the thought that a word 
or utterance coming direct from God 
is liable to become itself a stumbling- 
block to men through the demands 
which it makes, or the trenchant force 
with which it contradicts prejudices 
and conventions. 

Here (as again in iii. 1) the word 
spoken of is the definite Christian 
word so often spoken of in the Acts, 
called sometimes " the word of God," 
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sometimes "the word of the Lord," 
sometimes absolutely, as here, "the 
word" (viii. 4; x. 36; xi. 19 ; xiv. 25 ; 
xvl 6; xvii. 11 ; xviii. 5, to take only 
unambiguous cases). A typical in- 
stance of such stumbling at this " word" 
on the part of the Jews of Antioch in 
Pisidia is described Acts xiii. 44—49. 
That which led especially to its power 
of making them stumble was the 
largeness of its message, its character 
as "the word of Clod's grace ,, (Acts 
xiv. 3 ; xx. 32; cf. xx. 24). 

There is no real force in the dif- 
ficulty which some have felt in the 
transition from stumbling at the 
Stone to stumbling at "the word." 
The primary subject-matter of the 
word, the primary occasion of stumb- 
ling which it contained, was Christ as 
the Cornerstone. Each form of speech 
implies the other. 

an-€i3ovvT€Sj rebelling against it] 
The addition of this participle ex- 
plains the reason of the stumbling. 
"The word" was felt to contain exact- 
ing claims over those who accepted it, 
which the unbelieving Jews refused 
to admit; in other words, they re- 
belled against it; as St Paul said to 
them at Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii. 
46), they " thrust it away from them " 
(an-tt&io-dc); and so it became to them 
a stumblingblock. Similarly St Peter 
(iv. 17) speaks of tuv anaOovrnDV r<p 
rov $€ov cvayyeAio), which is the oppo- 
site of St Paul's vnanovtiv ry cvay- 
yt\l<p (2 Thess. L 8; Rom. x. 16). 
'Afl-ft&u in Acts and Romans is prob- 
ably derived from II Is. lxv. 2, quoted 
in Rom. x. 21. 

eh o koX €Te07)<rap, whereunto also 
they were appointed] The reference 
of tis 6 is naturally to the principal 
verb of the preceding clause (npoo-Ko- 
vtovviv), arr€i3ovi>T€sbemg subordinate 
and practically adverbial. 'Erenow, 
a somewhat vague word in itself, ex- 
presses simply the ordinance of God, 
perhaps with the idea of place added, 
that is place in a far reaching order 
of things. The coincidence with 'Idov 



riBrffit iv 2m»v \IBov in v. 6 can hardly 
be accidental. The Cornerstone in 
Zion and the men who should stumble 
at it were both of God's appointing. 
For this use of W&//M cf. Acts xiii 47, 
TiBttKa <T€ els <f>as iBv&v from II Is. xlix. 
6 (so KAQ*); 1 Tim. ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 
1 1, eif o MBrfv €ya> Krjpv£ k.t.\. (perhaps 
suggested by Jer. i 5, 18); John xv. 
16, 20r)Ka vfjta£ Ufa vptis virayryr€ Kal 
Kapirbv <f>4pryr*\ and less clearly Rom. 
iv. 17 from Gen. xvii. 5; Heb. i. 2. 
All attempts to explain away the 
statement, as if e.g. it meant only that 
they were appointed to this by the 
just and natural consequences of their 
own acts, are futile. True as that would 
be, it is not the truth that St Peter 
wished to insist on here. When we try 
to think of both views together, they 
seem to contradict each other: but 
the same apparent contradiction lies 
in truth in all attempts to combine in 
thought Divine action and human or 
natural action. Throughout St Peter 
is maintaining the primal purpose of 
God as the true origin of the new or 
Christian order of things, and here 
he adds that even the rejection and 
the rejectors of that order had a place 
in that primal purpose. These four 
mysterious words become clearer 
when we carry them back to what 
is doubtless their real source, those 
three central chapters of Romans 
(ix. — xi), of which the apostasy of 
Israel is the fundamental theme. 
What is there said (ix. 17) of Pharaoh, 
and (ix. 22) of the vessels of wrath is 
more explicitly awful than St Peter's 
short phrase. But if we pursue St 
Paul's argument to the end, we see 
that bis purpose is to draw the utmost 
range of human perverseness within 
the mysterious folds of God's will, so 
that nothing should be left outside, 
that God's will may be seen at last in 
the far future accomplishing its pur- 
pose of good. The stumbling of the 
Jews was for the salvation of the 
Gentiles (xi. 11): to be the un- 
conscious instruments of this expan- 
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fiion of God's kingdom was the 
destiny appointed for them (cfe I koX 
€r4$Tf<rap). But they were not cast 
utterly away for ever. The mercy 
which their stumbling had brought 
nigh to the Gentiles would in the 
depths of God's unsearchable judge- 
ments be for them too. If it was an 
overwhelming thought that God Him- 
self had appointed them unto stum- 
bling, it was at last the only satisfying 
thought, for so it was made sure that 
they were in His hands and His 
keeping for ever. 

9. St Peter has now ended what 
he has had parenthetically to say 
about them that stumbled, and he 
returns to complete his unfinished 
description of the privileges of the 
Christian converts, as believers in 
the Living Stone, vp*U & catching up 
vpuv ovv 77 rifirj. 

ifiets 8€...ds ircpiTToirjo-tv, But ye 
are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, 
a holy nation, a people for God's 
own possession] Most of the language 
of this verse is taken either from II Is. 
xliii. 20 or from Ex. xix. 5 f. Vivos 
ckXcjctov comes by a slight modifica- 
tion from II Is. xliii. 20, " I have given 
. . .rivers in the waterless land, to afford 
drink to to ycvos pov to €kXc*ct<W 
The lxx. here combines two separate 
phrases, apparently from having a 
text with no second suffix, the Hebrew 
being u my people, my chosen." It is 
not easy to see why y«W was adopted 
here for Dtf (twice only elsewhere in 
Is., xxii. 4; xlii. 6) instead of the infi- 
nitely commoner \a6s : but it was con- 
venient for St Peter as describing the 
people specially under the primary 
relation of common descent. So 
St Stephen speaks (Acts vii. 19) of to 
yhoi rjp&v (practically from Ex. i. 9) ; 
St Paul at Antioch addresses Jews 
thus (Acts xiii. 26) "Avbpis ddcX^ot, 
viol yivovs 'A/9paap, and he talks of iv 
ry ycvei fiov Gal. i. 14; ck ytvovs *I<r» 



parjk Phil. iii. 5, where he is referring 
with pride and affection to his own 
Jewish origin* The image, as applied 
to the new Israel, would remind the 
converts that as members of it they 
were bound together by a specially 
close and dear tie of brotherhood. 
The epithet "chosen 11 had several 
bearings: it reminded them that 
their position was due to the free 
choice of God; it called attention to 
their distinctness from the promis- 
cuous throng of men out of whom 
they had been chosen; and it fixed 
their thoughts on the purpose of 
God's choice, that is, on the work 
which He designed for them as a 
chosen race: of one aspect of this 
work he soon speaks. 

Next, however, come two or three 
phrases from Ex. xix. 5 f, part of the 
words which God is described as 
speaking to the people by the mouth of 
Moses on the approach to Sinai : "and 
now if ye hearken to my voice and 
keep my covenant, ye shall be to me 
\abs ircptovo-toff from all the nations, 
for mine is all the earth, and ye shall 
be to me ftaafaiov Uparcvfia Kai ZOvos 
Syiov" St Peter takes first the re- 
markable phrase of the lxx. jSao-tXctov 
UpaTcvpa. The original has rD./P«P 
D*jqV*a kingdom of priests." But the 
lxx.* translators apparently had before 
them a text in which the final n of 
the construct state was replaced by n 
(Hpjpp), with the sense "a kingdom, 
priests." (This supposition is not 
necessary if Lagarde is right in say- 
ing (Anm. z. Ghriech. Uebers. d. Prov. 
p. 4) that "the three letters HDH at 
the end of a word were not them- 
selves written, but expressed by a 
stroke at the upper end of the con- 
sonant preceding them/' and if this 
remark applies to the Pentateuch as 
well as Proverbs.) This is precisely 
the text which we find represented hi 
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T^noc 6kA€ktc>n, Baci'A€ion iepAT€YMA ; Ionoc <£pon, Aaoc eic nepi- 

the Apocalypse, which often borrows 
phrases of the 0. T. directly from the 
Hebrew as well as from the lxx. ; i. 6, 
tal €iroiij<r€v ijuas (or 17/Kiv) fkurCktiav, 
lc peer r<j> $€<p kcu irarpl aCtov: and 
again virtually v. 10, koX Jiroirjo-as av- 
tovs ry 6f$ rjfi&p /Sao-tXc/oy kcl\ UptU. 
The lxx. translators apparently meant 
Pacriktiov as a substantive, "a king- 
dom, a priesthood" 1 . So the author 
of 2 Mace, clearly understood the 
words, drrodovs ttjv k\tj povofuap avrov 
na<ri koi to jSacrtXciop kcu to Upartvua 
Ka\ top aytaa-fwv (ii. 17); and again 
Philo, De %6br. 13 (1. 402), though he 
takes the word /WtXtiop in the sense 
of "palace" (his reference De Abr. 12 
(11. 9) is ambiguous). None however of 
the known meanings of ftao-tketop fit 
precisely into the context. Occasion- 
ally both in the lxx. (i Ki. xiv. 8; 
1 Chr. xxviii. 4; Dan. vii. 22) and 
again in the Fathers (as also Plut 
Agi% 11; Or. Sib. iii. 159) it denotes 
kingship, and twice (Ps.-Clem. Rom. 
ii. 6, 9; Gaius ap. Bus. H.E. iii. 28, 2) 
it is applied to the future kingdom of 
Christ or God, but it never means 
" kingdom" in a more concrete sense. 
Here however it seems to be intended 
to express the unusual conception 
of a body of kings (as irp€<rfivr€ptop 
a body of elders), and in like manner 
Uparivpa denotes a priesthood in the 
sense "body of priests" (c£ arpa- 
Ttvpa); on Upartvpa see the note on 
v. 5. Thus also the Targums and 
the Syriac have the paraphrase "kings 
and priests." But St Peter, if we may 
judge by the careful parallelism of his 
four clauses, is not likely to have used 
fiatriktiov and Upartvpa as separate 
and independent designations: other- 
wise in combining and arranging 
phrases from different sources he 

1 The only extant O.L. rendering of 
Exod. I.e. (Lucif. De Sancto Athan. 1. 3, 
p. 69 ed. Hartel) has : vos autem eritis 
mihi regnum sacratisiimum et gens 
sancta. 



could hardly have failed to write 
fiaaikftov kcu Upar€vpa. This dif- 
ficulty might be avoided without loss 
of the original substantival sense of 
/WtXeiop, if we might translate the 
phrase "a kingdom [which is also] a 
priesthood": but the apposition is too 
harsh and obscure to be probable. 
There remains the adjectival sense 
assumed in the Old (European and 
Italian) and Vulgate Latin regale 
sacerdotium 9 in both Syriac versions, 
as also by at least Clement of Alex- 
andria (Coh. iv. p. 52), Origen (Celt. 
iv. 32; v. 10; Exh. Mart. 5), and 
Theophylact; while Didymns (Cramer, 
Catena, and Matthsei, Epist. Cath. p. 
*99> gi™ the Greek, the authorship 
being fixed by the Latin, Migne, P. G. 
xxxix. 1763) distinctly takes ficurikc top 
as a substantive. The resulting sense 
is virtually the converse of that of 
the Hebrew : a kingdom of priests or 
priestly kingdom (regnum sacerdo- 
tale Vulg.) becomes a royal priest- 
hood. In Exodus " kingdom" is little 
more than a synonym of "people" or 
"nation" (cf. 1 Kings xviii. 10 ; 2 Chr. 
xxxii. 15; Ps. lxxviii. (lxxix.) 6; civ. 
(cv.) 13; cf II Is. lx. 12, &c) with 
the idea of government by the Divine 
King added : and Israel was a king- 
dom of priests because its relation to 
the other kingdoms or nations of the 
world was that of a priesthood within 
a nation to the rest of the nations, 
having a special consecration, a special 
nearness to God, a special service to 
be rendered to Him 1 . Under the 
Exile the prophetic spirit (II Is. lxi. 6) 
saw this function of Israel recognised 
by the nations of the earth, evidently 
as a function destined to be for the 
blessing of those who thus recognised 
it, " Te shall be named the priests of 
Jehovah, men shall call you the minis- 

1 Compare Philo, De Abrahamo ip, 
iSvQv t6 $€<Mpi\£<rraTOv, 6 /mm done? Tip 
inrkp &t(wtos dv$pwT(av yhovs lepwrforp 
kcu vpofarclap Xaxcu'. 
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tew of our God" (for "ministers" see 
the same word in Joel i 9, 13 ; ii 17) : 
of. II Is.lx. 3—14; lxvi. 18 — 23; Zech. 
viii 22 f. This language answers ex- 
actly to a part of the office which the 
Christian Church, the new Israel, was 
to exercise towards mankind. St Peter 
doubtless meant by Icparcvpa not a 
mere aggregate of individual priests 
but a priestly community. Such a 
priesthood is doubtless shared by 
each member of the community in due 
measure, but only in so far as he is 
virtually an organ of the whole body; 
and the universality of the function is 
compatible with variations of mode 
and degree as to its exercise. 

It is less easy to see in what sense 
St Peter termed the new Israel a 
royal priesthood. It would certainly 
be unsafe to attribute to him the idea 
of the kingship of Christians which in 
the Apocalypse (i. 6; v. 10; xx. 6: cf. 
iii. 21; xx. 4; xxii 5) is associated 
with priesthood; this interpretation 
or adaptation of Exodus having been 
apparently suggested by Daniel vii. 
18, 22, 27. Far more probably the 
kingship of Him to whom the priest- 
hood here spoken of is consecrated is 
intended and alone intended. It was 
to God speaking as King that the 
original saying was implicitly referred 
in Exodus; and an apostle, present 
with the Lord during His Ministry, 
could not but remember the emphasis 
and comprehensiveness with which He 
had respected God's Kingship. Priest- 
hood to Him was essentially priest- 
hood to a King and service to a King- 
dom. Thus in this one pair of words, 
in which alone the substantive stands 
in the place occupied by the emphatic 
adjectives in the other pairs, the em- 
phasis is practically shared by both 
words. 

Compare Clem. Adutrib., "Regale 
autem dixit quoniam ad regnum vo- 
cati sumus et sumus Christi" (doubt- 
less xP iaTO h n °t XpMrrov: cf. Strom. 
ii. 4, p. 438, where xpurrot must be 
read for XW"" *); Eel. Prqph. 44. 



Didymus (Cramer and Matthsei, as 
well as the Latin) explicitly deduces 
the double character of the ckXcktov 
yivos as /3oo-tXctov and Upartvfia from 
Christ's union of the two offices of 
King and Priest, distinct till then. 
He is partially followed by Theophy- 
lact and by Beda. 

"Editor aytov is the next phrase here 
as in Exodus, where it is joined on by 
koL The people of God was also one 
of the nations : its " holiness" was its 
distinguishing feature. The holiness 
here spoken of is consecration, but 
consecration to a holy God, Le. One 
perfectly spotless, perfectly flawless, 
and consecration involving the obli- 
gation to strive after likeness to this 
His character. See on i. 1 5, 16. This 
combination MOvos ayiov is unique; 
elsewhere, viz. in Deut. (vii. 6; xiv. 2, 
20; xxvi 19; xxviii. 9); II Is. lxii. 12; 
Dan. xii. 7, we have Xabs aytos. "E0- 
vov for the most part represents ^J, a 
word rarely applied to the Jewish na- 
tion (the predictions of its greatness 
in the Pentateuch and the usage of 
the early chapters of Joshua are the 
most considerable exceptions), and 
commonly (especially in the plural) 
applied to heathen nations : such ex- 
amples however as Ps. xxxiii. 12 ; Is. 
xxvi. 2; Mil 2 ; and still more Ps. cvi. 
5 ; Zeph. ii. 9, shew the danger of as- 
suming, as is often done, that it was 
applied to the Jewish nation in its 
secular aspect only. In the Epistles 
of the N.T. and the Apocalypse, this 
one passage excepted, it is never used 
of Israel. In the historical books it 
is so used only in sentences spoken to, 
by, or of persons of another nation 
(Luke vii. 5; xxiii. 2; Acts x. 22; 
xxiv. 3, 10, 17 ; xxvi 4; xxviii. 9 ; John 
xi. 48; xviii. 35) and that chiefly with 
personal pronouns in the genitive, ex- 
cept in John xi. 50, where it seems to 
denote the population as distinguished 
from the community (cf. Is. ix. 2 Heb.; 
xxvi 15 Heb. and the Pentateuchal 
passages noticed above), and John xi. 
5 1 f., where the Evangelist repeats the 
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word from the lips of Caiaphas in 
place of \a6s with a significance de- 
rived from subsequent events. For 
St Peter's purpose its use in Exodus 
was a sufficient justification : but it 
had further a propriety as thus ad- 
dressed to the Christians of Asia 
Minor, who were like a foreign nation 
in the midst of their heathen neigh- 
bours (c£ i. I, irapcnifypois diacrrropas ; 
ii. II, <os irapoUovs teal nap€iribr)p.ovs). 

\aas th vcparoirjo'iv, "a people for 
God's own possession" (R.V.), comes 
substantially but not literally from the 
same passage, the preceding verse, 
"then ye shall be a peculiar posses- 
sion unto me above all peoples, for 
mine is all the earth" (Ex. xix. 5). 
The word n^p (see Dillmann on Ex. 
xix. 5), a special, personal, private, or 
exclusive possession, stands here alone : 
but in three similar passages of Deut 
(vii 6 ; xiv. 2 ; xxvi. 18) it is preceded 
% W, people, the lxx. rendering be- 
ing \abs trtpiovaios, and the same full 
phrase the lxx. have introduced here. 
This is the form employed by St Paul 
in writing to Titus (ii. 14). Another 
allied wordjircpiovo-iao-fio^is employed 
Ps. exxxiv. (exxxv.) 4 ; Eccl. ii. 8 ; while 
in the two remaining passages recourse 
is bad to o ircpiTwrofy/xat (1 Chr. xxix. 
3) and els irepiiroirjo-iv (MaL iii. 17 teal 
Zvovrai pot, Xcyci Kvpios UavTOKpaTop, 
cis qpipav fjv €ya> now tig ncpmoirfaiv). 
This last passage was doubtless at 
least one source of St Peter's phrase. 
Not only is it the single passage in 

which the lxx. render njJp by tig 
ir*piiroiri<nv t but its true sense is closely 
related to St Peter's sense. Of those 
who feared Jehovah and regarded His 
name it is said, "And they shall be 
to me, saith Jehovah Sabaoth, in the 
day which I make, for a special pos- 
session," i.e. "in my great appointed 
day they shall be to me for a special 
possession"; where the Greek like the 
Hebrew is ambiguous as to the refer- 
ence of tig 7T€piirolrf<riv y but the con- 
struction is rightly understood by 



Jerome 1 . But a second source, con- 
taining both \aos and the verb ntpmotr 
copai, was undoubtedly II Is. xliii 20 f., 
which furnished the first phrase yivog 
cicXeieroK There, after norta-ai to yc- 
vog fwv to tickcKTov, the next words are 
(v. 21) \aov pov ov ir*pi*iroiT)o-dp,T)v rag 
dperds pav fluyycio-fla*. The last words, 
compared with St Peter's bnvg riig 
dp€Tas €^ayy€i\rjT€, leave no doubt 
that he has taken the exact phrase of 
the lxx. in Malachi to express the 
substance of the phrase of the lxx. in 
Isaiah. Strangely enough tig ntpuroi- 
rjo-iv occurs likewise (but in other 
senses) in 1 Th. v. 9; 2 Th. ii. 14; 
Heb. x. 39; cf. tig dno\vrp<x>ai.v Ttjg 
wtpinoirjacvs in Eph. i. 1 4. A nearer 
connexion of sense may be found in 

Acts XX. 28, 7-771/ ttucXrjo-iap tov $tov 9 fjv 

irtpunoifaaro (made a special posses- 
sion for Himself) bia tov atparos tov 
Idiov. In Isaiah nepieiroirjo'dp.Tjv itself 
rests on some confusion of text (pos- 
sibly of W¥* with WT), for the 
original means " I formed or fashioned 
for myself: but practically the Greek 
sense is implied in the Hebrew, the 
people which God forms for Himself 
becomes His own possession. The 
sense of St Peter's phrase at all events 
is plain, plainer than it would have 
been had the somewhat uncouth and 
ambiguous word neptovaios been re- 
tained. He calls the Christians "a 
people for [God's own] special posses- 
sion"; literally perhaps rather "for 
gaining in special possession," but the 
distinction was probably not contem- 
plated, the phrase being analogous to 
e.g. (Is KaTa4Tx €<riv (Gen. xvii. 8 ; Ezek. 
XXXiiL 24, &c), els Kkrjpopopiav (i Ki. 
viii. 53; Ps. xxxii (xxxiii.) 12 &c). 
He is anxious to claim afresh for 
Christian use the idea, which in vari- 
ous forms is so prominent in the O.T., 
of a community of men who do in a 
special sense belong to the Lord of 
the whole earth, who not only are 

1 [Erunt in die judicii in peoulium et 
paroet eis, Jer. in loco (Migne, P. L. xxv. 
1574).] 
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holy to Him but are emphatically His 
own. 

No special stress lies here on Aoor. 
It is the usual representative of DP, 
which is indeed rendered by Zdvos 
above a hundred times, but by \a6s 
more than twelve times as often 1 . 
Though often difficult to distinguish 
in sense from *to, and employed 
freely in both singular and plural for 
foreign and heathen peoples, D? is 
the more dignified word of the two, 
and by usage is more suggestive of 
organisation and constitution. It 
thus naturally became (i) the word 
which in the mouth of Jews could 
be used without further definition 
than the article as the designation 
of their own people ("the people 1 *); 
and (2) the word used in speaking of 
their relation to Jehovah as their 
God by covenant ("the people of Je- 
hovah," "My people"). In the Gos- 
pels, Acts, and Hebrews 6 Xaos fre- 
quently denotes the Jewish people (so 
also 2 Pet ii. 1 : cf. Jude 5). In the 
other books it naturally has this use 
only in quotations : but it is remark- 
able that, with the exception of two or 
three transitional instances in Hebrews 
(iv. 9; xi. 25 ; xiii 12), its transference 
to the new Israel is likewise through- 
out the N.T. confined to quotations 
and (Tit ii. 14; Apoc. xviii. 4) bor- 
rowed phrases. 

Snots rag operas e^ayyeiktfre, that ye 
may tell forth the excellencies] These 
words correspond to ras operas yuov 
dirryeta-Bai in the lxx. rendering of 
II Is. xliii. 21. Airjyovfiat is the com- 
monest rendering of "lBp to "re- 
hearse," "declare"; while «'£ayycXX», 
best rendered to "tell forth," seven 
times represents the same verb in the 
Psalms, and occurs similarly three 
times in Ecclesiasticus, and that in 

1 Comparing Gen. xxv. 8; xxxv. 29, 
Philo, De sacr. Ab. et Caini 2 (1. 164) 
makes \a6t inferior to yivos. 



parallelism to dvjytofuu or eKbajyeopm. 
Both verbs frequently denote mere 
narration : but €(ayy*X\» is the more 
vivid word, and has often the acces- 
sory force of declaring things un- 
known. 
ras operas stands in Isaiah for 

*n?njjl "my praise" (sing.). It stands 
thus for the same Hebrew word in three 
other places of Isaiah (xlii. 8, 12 for 
the singular; lxiii. 7 for the plural), 
and apery twice in the Minor Prophets 
for Tin, "glory" or rather "majesty." 
These are all the instances for the 
O.T.; in the O.T. apery is thus not 
used at all in the sense of "virtue." 
In the Apocrypha it is freely used for 
"virtue"; but in one place (Esth. xiv. 
io)itisused asin the lxx., a^oTfu aropa 
<&va>v els operas fxaraiav, "to open the 
mouth of the Gentiles with the praises 
(to sing the praises) of vain [idols]." 
Moreover Ecclus. xxxvi. 19 has in the 
bestMSS.(asDrFieldhaspointedout l ) 
rrXrjtrov Swov dperaXoyias <rov, "Fill 
Zion with thy praise 01 "with thy glory 
thy people"). Similarly in Ps. xxx. 
(xxix.) 5 Symmachus has dperakoyia for 
nn, the song of joy. (This curious 
word dperakoyia is also found in 
Manetho, Apotel. iv. 447, and in some 
MSS. of Strabo xvii. 1. 17, in a sense 
connected with the obscure term ape- 
raXoyof 8 , applied both in Greek and in 
Latin to wandering story-tellers (see 
reff. in Mayor on Juv. xv. 16), perhaps 
originally as the encomiasts of great 
houses or great men: cf. Auson. Epu t. 
13, 'Pw/xaiW viraros aperdkoyy ijde irot- 
77777 Aifowiof JlavXy enrevfc (fiCkovs 

This peculiar use of apery ceases to 
be anomalous when the word is traced 

1 [Vetus Test. Graece, Oxon. 1859, 
Collatio p. 104; of. Hexapla, ii. p. 130 
(note on Ps. xxix. 6).] 

9 Aretalogiae, ttjj drode{£eci*, gloss as 
restored by Nettleahip, Class. Rev. iii. 
p. 129. 
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through its early history, as is ad- 
mirably done by Leopold Schmidt, 
Ethik d. alten GHechen, i. 295—301. 
He shews that originally it denoted 
"whatever procures for a person or a 
thing preeminent estimation, whether 
of a practical, a moral, an intellectual, 
or a material nature," being thus ap- 
plied by Homer (as was partly seen by 
Plutarch, De audiendispoetis 6, ii. 24 c) 
to every kind of conspicuous advantage, 
beauty, swiftness, cleverness, martial 
or gymnastic prowess, and even success 
granted by the gods. Hence came 
the verb dpcrao, to prosper, and hence 
(as frequently used by Philo) to be 
fruitful. Schmidt points out, after 
Nitzsch, that in the early time the 
conception of an eminent quality or 
advantage is inseparably blended in 
open} with that of the impression 
which it makes on others, that is, with 
praise, renown, or prestige, sometimes 
the one conception predominating, 
sometimes the other. The Homeric 
poems and hymns, Hesiod, Tyrtaeus, 
Theognis, Simonides, Pindar (with 
whom open; is a favourite word) amply 
illustrate the twofold usage, which in- 
deed is sometimes perceptible in the 
prose literature of the fifth and even 
the fourth century. The rise of ethical 
reflexion in the days of Socrates and 
the Sophists gradually caused the word 
to be exclusively applied to intrinsic 
eminence of various kinds, and espe- 
cially moral eminence, i.e. virtue; and 
the Stoics gave fixity to the limitation 
found in their predecessors. Hence 
the term aptrakoyos (-Xoyia) and the 
usage of dprn;, assumed by the trans- 
lators of the Prophets and the author 
of the additions to Esther, may safely 
be regarded as local survivals, pre- 
serving exclusively one side of the 
comprehensive sense universal in early 
times, as the familiar usage belonging 
to the later literary language has ex- 
clusively preserved the other. 

But, as in the case of ZvTLpos, the 
word may have been welcome here to 
St Peter because to most Greek ears 

H. 



it would suggest intrinsic excellencies, 
and both senses would be equally ap- 
propriate with €(ayy€ikfjT€: indeed 
here too the one sense involves the 
other, for all praises of God must be 
praises either of His excellencies or 
of His acts as manifestations of His 
excellencies. Although neither the 
apostle nor any other early Christian 
was likely to have chosen independent- 
ly such a word as dptrai in its common 
Greek sense in speaking of God, its 
accidental consecration in the current 
version of the Prophets might easily 
seem to justify a secondary applica- 
tion in this sense. So understood, it 
is nearly equivalent to ra pcyaActd rov 
6cov, the term employed by St Luke 
for the subject of the praises uttered 
on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 1 1 
after the lxx. and Ecclus.). The con- 
text suggests that Rom. xi. 23 — 36, 
perhaps with viii. 28—39, may have 
been present to St Peter's mind as 
summed up in the one word. (Philo 
several times speaks of the apenf or 
aperai of God in the sense "virtues" 
or "excellencies ": Qui* rer. div. 22, 
p. 488; De nom. mut. 34, p. 606; De 
somn. i. 16, p. 635; 43, p. 658;— all 
cited by Loesner in loco.) "Excel- ' 
lencies" (R.V.) is the best English 
rendering: to a certain extent it 
represents both senses. 

The manner in which the Asiatic 
Christians were to tell forth the ex- 
cellencies of God is left undefined. 
Doubtless this office of theirs was 
meant to be as comprehensive as the 
command in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Mt. v. 16), of which the image in the 
next clause reminds us. Every dpenj 
which was seen shining in them would 
be the manifestation of a correspond- 
ing dpenj in God. How much the 
evidence of the lives of Christians as 
seen by the heathen was in St Peter's 
thoughts is shewn at once by the next 
passage (ii. 12), as well as by others in 
the Epistle. 

The initial onm must refer to all 
the preceding part of the verse. Its 
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purpose is to shew that the various 
prerogatives there set forth, as ex- 
pressed in ttkcKTov, pcurCkciop Upartvfia, 
aytov y and *is irtpinoitjo'ip, had not been 
bestowed on the Christians for their 
own sake, but to enable them to dis- 
charge the office of telling forth the 
excellencies of God. 

rov mk (tkotovs vyJas KaXfoavros tls 
to davficurrov avrov </><wf, who called 
you out of darkness into his marvel- 
lous light] No direct antecedent for 
these words can be found in either 
O.T. or NT., though the transition 
from heathenism as a passage from 
light to darkness is much dwelt on in 
Eph. v. 8 — 14 (cf. CoL i. 12 f., where the 
reading KaXiaavrt for iKavvcravTL is 
Western only). Yet the phrase was 
probably suggested by Eph. i. 17 — 19 
(cf. CoL L 26 f.). At all events a simi- 
lar thought must be contained in Bav- 
fiaorov, which cannot but mean much 
more than marvellously bright or 
marvellously pure. God's marvellous 
light is not so much the object of 
vision as its medium ("in thy light 
shall we see light"). It is marvellous 
not only by its own glory or its quick- 
ening power, but by the marvels which 
it brings to view and the marvellous 
powers for beholding them which it 
calls forth ami educates. Clement of 
Rome's famous words (c. 36) are there- 
fore a just paraphrase as far as they 
go, "Through Him (Jesus Christ) let 
us gaze into the heights of the heavens ; 
through Him we behold as in a mirror 
His spotlessand supernal countenance; 
through Him the eyes of our heart were 
opened; through Him our dull and 
darkened mind burgeons anew into 
the light" (Bavpaorov avrov probably 
not original). The Divine calling 
spoken of in i. 1 5 included in its scope 
various purposes (ii. 21 ; iii. 9 ; v. 10). 
Here it is spoken of as a calling by 
God to a sharing of His marvellous 



light, an admission to some power of 
reading the mysteries of life aright by 
seeing them in a measure in the same 
light in which they are seen by Him 
who created them and disposes them. 
This calling into God's light is thus 
analogous to the new life received 
through the word of the living and 
abiding God (L 23). It is thus fitly 
chosen as the characteristic act of Him 
whose excellencies the Christians were 
to tell forth, because it was on their 
use of the realm of vision thus opened 
to them that their power of exhibiting 
Him to men in grateful praise would 
depend. 

IO. o& itot€ ov Xaos vvv Ac \abs $*ov> 
ol ovk tfXtTjpivot vvv dc fXc^de'ircff, who 
aforetime were not a people, but now 
are a people, of God; who had not 
obtained mercy, but now have ob- 
tained mercy] All the salient words 
here come from Hosea i., ii. : ov Xabs 
$cov from ov Xaos fxov in i. 9 bis and ii. 
23 ; Xabs Btov from Xaos pov in ii. 1, 23 ; 
ovk qXcq/uW from ovk yjXcrjficvrj in i. 6, 
8 (and ii. 23 AQ) ; and iXcrjBtvrcs from 
qXcrjpcvri in iL i (and fXcqwo ii. 23 AQ). 
In Rom. ix. 25f. St Paul makes up 
four lines, partially of direct quota- 
tion, from the same passage of Hosea, 
placing at their head KaXccro, perhaps 
derived from Hos. L 4 &c, KaXea-ov to 
ovofia avrov (avrfjs\ but in the same 
stronger sense in which St Peter used 
KaXfoavros in v. 9. At all events 
there can be little doubt that St 
Paul's quotation suggested St Peter's 
allusion. In Hosea the subject is 
the return of rebellious Israel to alle- 
giance to its true Lord : whereas St 
Paul appropriates the prophetic lan- 
guage as expressing the admission 
of the Gentiles. St Peter's reference, 
taken by itself, is capable of either 
interpretation, but (apart from the 
probable dependence on Romans) it 
is more appropriate as addressed to 
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former Gentiles than as addressed to 
former Jews. All the words selected 
for quotation suggest not a repentance 
but a transition from an evil state not 
preceded by an anterior allegiance. 

It is not obvious whether ov \a6s 
should be taken absolutely, or whether 
the final dtov should be taken with 
both ov \a6g and \a6s. Both are free 
from difficulty as to the Greek. The 
former interpretation throws however 
a degree of stress on the supposed 
distinctive meaning of \aos which is 
not justified by evidence elsewhere, 
and involves a gratuitous departure 
from both Hosea and St Paul. It is 
at least safest to understand the 
words as meaning "which aforetime 
were not a people of Gfod, but now 
are a people of God." There is again 
nothing in the context to suggest that 
the omission of the article in the 
second place is insignificant. St Peter 
was more likely to treat the Chris- 
tians of Asia Minor as a people of 
God than as the people of God : com- 
pare icai avrol Xaoi avrov foovrai (ac- 
cording to the more probable reading) 
in Apoc. xxi. 3. 

The contrast of tense between ovk 
jXerjfUpoi and cXcqdfrrcf, lost in the 
ruder lxx, is that between the long 
antecedent state and the single event 
of conversion which ended it Here 
St Peter departs from St Paul's rr/v 
ovk. ^yamjfUvrjv r^yam\\Uvt]v (a modifi- 
cation of part of Hosea ii. 23) in order 
to retain Hosea's earlier language in 
i. 6, 8 ; ii. 1 : but in so doing he 
brings out the more clearly the force 
of St Paul's own teaching at the con- 
clusion of his argument (Rom. xi. 30), 
axrmp yhp vfitis nori ^irtiB^aart r<p 
&$, vvv df qXcqAp-f K.r.X. The mercy 
and the withholding of mercy are of 
course named only in reference to the 
signal mercy of the gift of the Gospel. 
That either heathen or unbelieving 
Jew was at any time unvisited by 



God's mercy is a thought that could 
have found no access to the mind of 
either apostle. 

11, 12. We now begin the moral 
teaching resting on the religious foun- 
dation of the previous verses, and 
frequently making appeal to the same. 
These first two verses deal with per- 
sonal as distinguished from social 
morality; first (v. 11) in its purely 
personal aspect, as affecting the man 
himself, and secondly (v. 12) in respect 
of its influence on others who behold 
it This second aspect leads naturally 
to social morality proper. 

11. ' Ay aTnjToi, Beloved] The word 
begins the second as it does also the 
third or remaining section of the 
Epistle (iv. 12), occurring nowhere 
else in the Epistle. Not St Paul only, 
but all the other writers of Epistles 
in the N.T. make use of it It refers 
back to our Lord's test of discipleship 
to Himself, the mutual love of those 
who believe in Him (John xiii. 34 f. ; 
xv. 12, 17); and is thus combined 
emphatically with moroi, faithful, in 
1 Tim. vi. 2 (q.v.) : cf. Col iv. 9. It 
is doubtless also meant to imply the 
antecedent love of God as shewn forth 
in Christ 

The construction of what follows is 
not quite clear. Both readings aWg- 
ecrAu and <Mrcx«rdc are well sup- 
ported; and the great similarity of 
sound diminishes the relative weight 
of documentary authority. The in- 
finitive is the more likely to be right, 
because St Peter shews a very strong 
preference for the aorist in impera- 
tives (see p. 109). This on the whole 
outweighs the consideration that the 
imperative renders the omission of 
vfias slightly easier (" I speak words 
of exhortation as unto strangers &c. " : 
cf. 1 Cor. x. 15): ?xoirer in v. 12 goes 
best with dirc'xeo-de, but the return to 
the nominative participle would be a 

9—2 
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quite natural irregularity after dircx- 
€(rOat. The sense hardly differs. 

irapaKakw tig irapoUovs ko\ irapcir&dij- 
fiovt f I beseech you as sojourners and 
pilgrims] The double phrase catches 
up the naptiriSijfjLois of i. I, and the 
napoiKias of i. 17. It comes from two 
passages of the O.T. The two Hebrew 
words of similar sense are 2^\F\ t 
literally "a dweller," but by usage "a 
sojourner," and 1£ (the stronger word), 
" a stranger." The former is commonly 
rendered wapoiKos, the latter npotr- 
rfXvros : but in three of the places in 
which both Hebrew words occur to- 
gether irapoiKo: replaces irpo<njAvro* 
for 13, making another rendering 

necessary for 3^fi, and in two of the 
three the word chosen is irapciritojixos. 
These two are Gen. xxiii. 4, where 
Abraham uses the words in their first 
or literal sense, saying to the sons of 
Heth, "lama stranger and a so- 
journer with you: give me a posses- 
sion of a burying place with you*; 
and again Ps. xxxix. 13 ( = xxxviii 13, 
lxx.), where the words are used figura- 
tively of man's life on earth, being 
probably in part suggested by the 
same two Hebrew words (lxx. wpoan}- 
Xvror , irdpoiKos) in Lev. xxv. 23 (where 
they refer to the land as belonging to 
God in true ownership); and likewise 
suggested in part by Jacob's words 
to Pharaoh in Gen. xlvii. 9 ("The 
days of the years of my life as nap- 
oiKa"), which again are echoed in 
Ps. cxviii. (cxix.) 19, ndpoucos «i/u 
iv Tg 777. The two words have vir- 
tually the same sense, a sojourner in 
a land not his own. JlapeiridrjfjLos is 
itself rare, but the verb and sub- 
stantive (-la) are not uncommon in 
late classical literature and in inscrip- 
tions, expressing rather more strongly 
the sense which ortdtyifo has likewise 
in late classical writers. Neither word 
would ever be used of a man dwelling 



in his own city or land. Both the 
O.T. applications of the two words 
are reflected in the Epistle. The 
Asiatic Christians were sojourners 
both as being scattered among a 
population of other beliefs and stan- 
dards of life than their own ; and also 
because, while living on earth, they 
belonged to a present Commonwealth 
in the heavens, of which they hoped 
to become visibly and completely 
citizens hereafter. The two applica- 
tions coalesce here, the ways of the 
heathen society being essentially ways 
of the earth. Here the two words, 
as wapoiKia in i 17 £, are associated 
with dvcurrpoQj, i.e. behaviour among 
other men. The Christians had to 
live among Gentiles whose habitual 
instincts were rooted in that lower 
order of things above which St Peter 
was exhorting them to rise. It was 
only by thinking of themselves as 
mere sojourners, not citizens, in the 
midst of such a fleshly order of so- 
ciety, that they could escape being 
dragged down by its usages. Com- 
pare Heb, xL 13, 6fxo\oyij(ravT€9 ori 
(cvoi Kal irapciri&TjiJLol tlatv cm rrjs yrjs y 
followed in the next verses by mention 
of a heavenly irarpis, and a city pre- 
pared by God. 

dircxccr&u twv aapKiicwv ciri&vfiitov, 
to abstain from the fleshly desires} 
The article must not be slurred over. 
Its force is to group the desires here 
called fleshly emphatically together, 
probably in contrast to other desires 
not having this character. From the 
nature of the case desires are spoken 
of in the N.T. from several points of 
view; and these different modes of 
speech must be taken as complement- 
ing and correcting each other. Some- 
times desires as such, without any 
further justification, are implied to 
be evil; as in this Epistle, iv. 3 (d<rc\- 
yciais, rmSvpicus, oivo$kvyiats; cf. iv. 
2; i. 14). Sometimes they are im- 
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plied to be evil in so far as they are 
individual and so separate and ulti- 
mately selfish: so James i. invito rrjs 
tolas imOvuias i£*\Kop*vos ko\ dcXfa- 
(optvos : cf. 2 Pet iii. 3 ; Jude 16, 18 
(iavr&v); Rom. i. 24 (raw Kapbt&v av- 
tSv); 2 Tim. iv. 3 (touts) (cf. Num. xv. 
39). Sometimes a desire is called 

"evil" (imOvpiav Katcrjv, Col. iii. 5), 
implying that other desires might not 
be evil; and so, as here, we have 
Tit. ii. 12, ras Koo-fiucas imBvpias, and 
again Eph. ii. 3, iv of? teat quels irdvrcs 
dv*OTpd<t>T)fi€V itot€ iv rats intSvutais 
rrjs aapnos iJ/luSv, this last being the 
probable source of our passage, as 
the context suggests. Other passages 
where desires and <rap£ are associated 
are Rom. xiii. 14; Gal. v. 16, 17, 24; 
1 John ii. 16 ; and, more nearly re- 
sembling our passage in form, though 
in a totally different context, 2 Pet 
ii 18, dcXeafot/O'ti' iv imBvpiais o'apKos 
daeXytias rovs icr.X. 

This is the only place in the Epistle 
where St Peter uses crdp£ or aapKiKos 
strictly in the Pauline or ethical 
sense. Two points specially need 
attention with respect to it. On the 
one hand "the flesh" according to 
St Paul includes much more than 
sensuality, as a glance at Oal. v. 19 ff. 
is enough to show; for there such 
things as hatreds, factiousnesses, and 
envyings are members of a list which 
begins with fornication and ends with 
drunkennesses and revellings. On 
the other hand the term "flesh" is 
not applied to any part of human 
nature absolutely and in itself, but 
as placed in a wrong relation, that 
being allowed to rule which was made 
and meant to serve. Except in implied 
antithesis to " spirit/' this sense of 
"flesh" has no meaning. 

The rather peculiar phrase atrixofuu 
imBvfu&v was already established in 
Greek. In a well-known passage of 
the Phaedo (82 c) Plato has it, ol 
opOas <t>i\o<ro<t>oi>vT€S dir*x 0VT€u ™ v 
Kara to a-cofia imOvfu&v airacwv: also 
in Leg. viii 835 e, d<f)i£ovrai r&v iro\- 



Xovs drj kcu iroWas imBvfufiv els ?<r- 
Xara fiaWovvav ; cf. Diod. xxxi. p. 587 
(Wetst). The more obvious dnixofiai 
fjbov&v (cf* ra>v ffbovwv in James iv. 1) 
occurs in combination with it just 
below in the Phaedo (83 b), 1} rov »* 
dXrj6Ss <t>(Xoo-6<fx>v ylrvxn ovtc&s dire- 
X ( rai t&v fjbovav t€ kcu im&vp.w)V kcu 
\xmSv Kot <t>6fia>v. Compare Schmidt, 
Synonymik iii. 594 f. 

airivcs, the which] There are some 
places in the N.T. in which ovris can- 
not be distinguished from os; ulti- 
mately the distinction quite broke 
down in usage. In most places how- 
ever of the N.T. wms apparently 
retains its strict classical force, either 
generic, "which, as other like things," 
or essential, "which by its very na- 
ture"; and this last is doubtless the 
sense here: it is no accidental fact, 
but part of the present condition of 
human nature that the fleshly desires 
make war against the soul. 

OTpartvovrat Kara rrjs ifruxW* Make 
war (take up war) against the soul] 
Two earlier passages of the Epistles 
contain the verb oTparfvoum, and that 
in similar contexts: Rom. vii. 22 f., 
"I consent with joy (avvjjBopcu) to the 
law of God after the inward man, but 
I see a different law in my members 
taking up war against the law of my 
mind (avricrrpaTtvofifVov rq> vopip rov 
voos /aou)"; James iv. 1, "Whence 
come wars and whence come fightings 
among you ? Come they not hence, 
even of your pleasures that take up 
war in your members («V r&v rjbovav 
vfJMV raw OTparevo/icVcop iv vols /AeXecrii' 
vfM»v)1 n In Romans the warfare 
spoken of is a rebellion of a lower law 
in the members against the true law 
of the mind, which is the law of God 
ratified by the inward man. In St 
James the image is more obscure : 
but apparently the pleasures are re- 
presented as in hostile occupation of 
the members, resisting a lawful au- 
thority which is not named. Here 
too the warfare is not waged by 
foreign invaders but by rebellious 
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subjects, as the word itself was pro- 
bably meant to indicate: the forces 
divinely ordained to serve under the 
soul rise up in mutiny against it 
to destroy it. Thus Josephus (B. J. 
iii. 8. 5) speaks of the hands of 
suicides as the instruments by which 
they took up war against themselves 
(als iorpartvo'avTO toff iavr&v) ', and 
conversely Plato (Rep. iv. 429 b: cf. 
Leg. ix. 878 0) speaking of a class in 
the state says, o npovokepci re *a\ 
OTpaT€v*rai xmtp avrrjs. 

What then is meant by the "soul" 
against which the fleshly desires make 
insurrection? It is by this time suffi- 
ciently recognised that the modern 
religious sense of the term "soul," 
as the highest element in man, is 
founded on a misunderstanding of 
the N.T. On the other hand there is 
considerable exaggeration in the sup- 
position that the word has in the 
N.T. a definitely depreciatory sense. 
That sense is undoubtedly latent in 
the N.T. use of the adjective ifrvxtxos, 
but probably only through antithesis 
to irvtvparuios. This whole class of 
words has in truth a variable force in 
accordance with the context ; and it is 
dangerous to attempt to build an 
absolute psychology on such passages 
as 1 Thess. v. 23. ^v* 1 ? ( = &$)) w in 
both Testaments first the individual 
being or his or its individual life 
(Gen. i. 20 &a; il 7), and then by a 
natural transition whatever is felt to 
belong most essentially to man's life 
when his bodily life has come to be 
recognised as a secondary thing. It 
answers very nearly to our modern 
word and conception "self; and it is 
curious how often its force is well 
brought out by substituting "self" as 
a paraphrase. Neither in this Epistle 
nor elsewhere is there evidence that 
the "soul" was regarded as a ruling 
power (to Tye/xoi/iKov in the Greek 



phrase); so that we must not be 
tempted to force into St Peter's 
language here St Paul's meaning when 
he wrote (Gal. v. 17): rj yap <rap£ iwi~ 
Bvp.tl Kara rov irvets/jaror, to di irvevpa 
tcara rrjs o-apxos, though St Peter can 
hardly have forgotten the phrase. 
(The two passages are curiously mixed 
in Ep. Polyc. V. 3, Kakbv yap to dvcucoir- 
Tco'Bai diro rav inidvpuwv iv T<j> koct/x^, 
oTi naa-a iiriBvpia koto, tov irvevparos 
oTparcverai.) He has in view rather 
the nexus in which all powers find 
their unity, that which is at once most 
individual and most permanent in us. 
In so far as the mutinous desires have 
their way, destruction is wrought to 
the very self: their action is the un- 
doing of that which is called in i. 9 
o-arrrjpia >fn>xvV' 

12. St Peter now passes from the 
inner purity to its visible fruits. 

ttjv dvaoTpoQrjv. . .KaXqv, having your 
behaviour among the Gentiles/air to 
see] 'AvcKTTpcxprj, as before (L 15, 18; 
dvaoTpaxprjT€ L 1 7) and later (iii. 1, 2, 
16), is behaviour in converse with 
other men: iv toU *0vco-iv goes with 
dvaorpocpijp, not with koXtjv. It does 
not limit the behaviour to such things 
as concerned direct relations with the 
Gentiles, but denotes all behaviour 
which was in their midst, and so 
could not fail to be sooner or later 
known to them. The participle *x 0Vm 
t*s in this context can hardly mean 
"as having" or "by having/' but 
rather "and so having": that is, the 
fair behaviour is regarded as follow- 
ing naturally from the inward absti- 
nence, though it is likewise part of 
the subject of exhortation. 

tcakijv is doubly marked as predica- 
tive, not only being without an article 
while dvaorpcxprjv has ttjv, but placed 
as far from its substantive as possible, 
at the end of the clause. 

Kdkosy usually a hard word to trans- 
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late, denotes that kind of goodness 
which is at once seen to be good, 
goodness as an object, of direct con- 
templation, beauty being the obvious 
type of such goodness ; while dyados 
denotes what is good in virtue of its 
results. Hence in iii. 16 dyadijv is 
the word used, because the goodness 
is there spoken of with reference to 
the present scorn which it provokes, 
not admiration. Compare James iii. 
13) 5*i£oto> €K rfjs Kakfjs dvaoTpo<f)f}s ra 
Zpya avrov iv npavrrjrt <ro<f>ias, and 
Heb. xiiL 18, iv naa-iv koX&s BiXovrcs 
WKurrptfacrOau 

ha iv $ KaTaka\ov<riv vp&v <»? koko- 
ttqi&v, that in the very matter in 
which they speak against you as evil- 
doers] y Ev 9, owing to the generality 
of its form, takes various senses in 
different contexts. The temporal 
sense, which is the commonest, while 
(Mc ii. i9||Lc. v. 34; Lc. xix. 13; 
John v. 7), has little force here. It is 
simplest to take iv <£ as in the very 
matter in which, as in Rom. ii. 1 ; 
(probably viii 15;) xiv. 21; 2 Cor. xi. 
12 ; the closest parallel however being 
a very similar passage of this Epistle, 
iii. 16, Iva iv $ tcaTaXaXtla-Bi Karaurxyv- 
Ittcr&v 01 imjp€a(ovTcs vpwv rfjv dyaBfjp 
iv Xp«rnj> dvaorpotyv. The more 

difficult iv $ Of iv. 4 (iv $ £cvi(ovT<u 
fu) <rvvTp€x6vra>v vfiSv tls rrfv avrtjv 
rfjs dtrooTias dvaxyaiv) probably like- 
wise means in which matter, i.e. in 
the matter of behaviour; but without 
an attraction. 

KarakaKia, in Aristophanes to blab, 
in the later historians (sparingly) and 
in the lxx. is to speak evil of; in 
the N.T. it is confined to this and the 
parallel passage just cited (iii. 16) and 
James iv. 11 (thrice); cf. KaraXaXid 
1 Pet ii. 1 ; 2 Cor. xii 20; KarcikaXos 
Rom. i. 30. 

W KOKO7TOU0V. KOKOTTOtOS Slid its 

derivatives are rare in classical litera- 
ture, where they always (even in Xen. 



Oecon. iii 1 1) denote the doing of mis- 
chief or injury, either to a specified 
person or other object, or else abso- 
lutely. It is the same in the Apocry- 
pha (Ecclus. xix. 28 perhaps excepted). 
But in the lxx. this restricted sense 
passes sometimes into the wider sense 
of evil-doing from a moral point of 
view. In Mc. iii 4||Lc. vi. 9 the 
stricter interpretation is favoured by 
the context ; but in 1 Peter (here; ii. 
14; iii. [16 a. /.,] 17 ; iv. 15) it cannot 
safely be maintained. In iii. 17 koko- 
iroiovvras (opposed to dyaStirrotovvras) 
is manifestly a repetition of iroiovvrat 
kclkcl (opposed to irotfjtrara dyaOov) 
from Ps. xxxiii. (xxxiv.) 15, 17, as 
quoted in w. 10 — 12 ; and this cardinal 
passage determines the usage through- 
out the Epistle. The same wider 
sense is required in 3 John 1 1, where 
the first clause of the verse is ap- 
parently founded on 1 Pet iii. 13. 

Attention has rightly been called 
by several critics to the coincidence 
of this word with the language of 
Suetonius {Ner. 16), "Afflicti suppli- 
ers Christiani, genus hominum super- 
stitionis novae ac malqficae"; and in 
1 Pet. iv. 15 maleficus (corrupted to 
maledicus in the Vulgate) is the ren- 
dering of KOKcmoios in Tertullian and 
Cyprian. The further inference, that 
we have here an allusion to accu- 
sations of seditious or otherwise 
illegal conduct on the part of the 
Christians, is not borne out by the 
usage of maleficus any more than by 
that of KdKorroios. Except as a popu- 
lar nickname for wizards (see pas- 
sages quoted by R6nsch, Itala u. 
Vulgata p. 316 f., and Qoelzer, 
Latinite de Saint Jfrdme p. 133), 
maleficus was not more definite in 
sense than Kcuumotos ; nor is there 
any evidence of a restricted sense 
of the much rarer word malefactor, 
known only from the Latin versions 
of the N.T. and a single passage of 
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Flautus. But St Peters four times 
repeated use of kokokoios does sug- 
gest the probability that he was ac- 
customed to hear either this epithet 
or its Latin equivalent flung at the 
Christians at Rome. If he heard it 
only in Latin, the precise force must 
remain ambiguous ; that is, it might 
consistently mean either wizards (in 
accordance with what in later times 
was certainly a popular charge a- 
gainst the Christians), or quite vague- 
ly " mischievous/' "pestilent" The 
latter sense alone is attested for the 
Greek kokottoios. In either case St 
Peter, in repeating it for his own 
purpose, might easily intend it to be 
taken with the literal sense "evil- 
doer," which could hardly be other- 
wise than familiar to his readers from 
the lxx., and which at all events (as 
the relation of iii. 10 to iii. 17 implies) 
was in accordance with etymology. 

It may however still be asked 
whether the abusive epithet, as popu- 
larly applied to the Christians, was 
meant to point to scandalous moral 
offences, such as were imputed to 
Christians in the second century. The 
supposition receives some plausibility 
from the phrase used by Tacitus 
(Ann. xv. 44), "quos per flagitia in- 
visos volgus Christians appellabat," 
for such offences would certainly be 
included under flagitia. But flagi- 
tium, more a term of contempt than 
of reprobation, is applied to things 
disgraceful from any point of view, 
not merely on moral grounds (as 
in a famous passage of Tacitus, Germ. 
12, the flagitia of ignavi et imbelles 
are contrasted with the scelera of 
proditores et transfugae); and would 
naturally be applied without definite 
meaning to the ways of a despised 
and vaguely distrusted sect That 
shameful immoralities were not in- 
tended may be gathered pretty cer- 



tainly from the generality of St Peter's 
language in all places, and especially 
by the collocation of kokovoio* after 
»? <fx>pevs tj jcXfim/f and before a>r 
aWorpi€iri<rKoiros in iv. 15. 

«k Ta>v koXcov fpyooy cirofrrevoircs 
do£a<r»<ri rov fcov, by reason of your 
good works they beholding may 
glorify God] We here come at once 
on a manifest allusion to our Lord's 
saying reported in Mt v. 16: the 
coincidence between t»v ko\&v Zpyav 
cirotmvovrts do£da<o(Ti and ida><rii/...ra 
icdka €pya...bo£atr»criv cannot be acci- 
dental. The details of interpretation 
however are difficult 

'EfTOfrrcvoyrc ff must certainly be read, 
not €7r<mrfv (Torres (the more obvious 
tense, likely also to be introduced 
from iii 2). *En6imjs is in the first 
instance an eye-witness or an inspec- 
tor, and tiroirrtvu the corresponding 
verb. Neither word occurs in this 
sense in Attic prose. In poetry both 
are common, specially of the gods as 
keeping watch over this or that ter- 
restrial object In late Greek prose 
they were freely used, without limita- 
tion of reference, the verb being* 
almost always transitive. St Peter's 
use in iii. 2 is exactly normal The 
heathen husbands are spoken of as to 
be won over by having been eye-wit- 
nesses of the pure behaviour of the 
Christian wives, eiroffrcvcraircff rrj* 
a¥aarpo<fyfiv» Here however the forma 
of language are very different It 
would have been easy and obvious to 
say ra kclKcl Zpya tvoirTevo-avTcs, had 
St Peter meant no more than these 
words would convey. Both the pe- 
culiar construction with c* and the 
present participle have to be ac- 
counted for. The commonest inter- 
pretation (A.V. and R.V.) "that by 
your good works which they shall 
behold they Ac.," (literally "that 
they, by your good works, beholding 
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them") is very harsh and improbable, 
being in fact only a tortuous para- 
phrase of rh tcaka tpya £ir<mT€v(ravT€s. 
There can, I think, be no reasonable 
doubt that, while c* t&v koKSv cpyoav 
belongs to the present, iiroirrriovrtt 
no less that do£do-m<ri must belong to 
the future. The present seeing of the 
good works, not now recognised by 
the heathen as good (*caXa), is not 
expressed but taken for granted; on 
the other hand it is taught that here- 
after under the pressure of a day of 
visitation, the recollection of those 
works will open their eyes that they 
may be beholders indeed, and so come 
to glorify God. Thus ck receives full 
force: not the direct sight of the 
works, but its result (ck). The me- 
mory of it was to be the agent in the 
future change of mind. This sense 
would not have forbidden the use of 
iirvnTcv<ravTcs : but the aorist parti- 
ciple might so easily be taken to refer 
to the time when the works were 
performed, that the easiest way to 
indicate briefly the true sense was to 
employ the present participle. 

It remains to consider how far the 
object of i TroTTTcvovTfs can be defined. 
One tempting construction is to take 
it with tw 6e6v 9 of course in combina- 
tion with the verb. This idea would 
not be foreign to the passage, for God 
must be in some sense contemplated 
before He could be glorified; and 
Clement of Alexandria several times 
has the identical phrase eVo7rrcva> rbv 
Oeov (Strom, iv. 152, p, 633; vii. 57, 
p. 865) or rb Oetov (Paed. i. 28, p. 1 14 ; 
Strom, v. 67, p. 686). But the con- 
text of the last cited passage suggests 
that the phrase came from Neo-Py- 
thagorean literature. Its ultimate 
source is doubtless the special or 
technical sense of ciroTmjs in Greek 
religion, as applied to one who has 
reached the last stage of initiation in 
the Greek mysteries, probably as be- 
ing then admitted to behold the 
sacred symbols, whatever they may 
have been. 'Enron-cuo, in the sense 



to be an eiroimjy, was then by a 
natural transition applied by Plato 
to initiation in Divine mysteries of 
philosophy; and it would need but 
another step to combine this use with 
the common late transitive use of the 
verb and so to apply the word to 
the beholding of God or of things 
Divine (see A. Jahn, Methodius 
Platonizans p. 39, n. 250). But it 
would be rash in the absence of 
corroborative evidence to suppose 
St Peter to have followed so peculiar 
a usage. It is simpler to take iiroir- 
tcvovtcs as a transitive absolute, "that 
beholding they may glorify God." (So 
in the sense of " observing/' " watch- 
ing," Babrius lxxxviii. 5, 6 bi rfjs 
dpovprjs betnrorrjs iiroirrevav <&s &)pbv 
cidt rb depos.) If we are to ask what 
St Peter thought of them as behold- 
ing, no single answer will suffice ; the 
memory of the good works would 
remove the veil which hid the Chris- 
tians themselves; the good tree would 
be known by its good fruits; and the 
God whom the Christians served 
would then be known likewise, and 
homage be done to His true glory. 
It is not necessary to this interpreta- 
tion to give (with Hofmann) cVotjtcuo 
the sense "to recognise/' which un- 
doubtedly it does not possess; all 
that the word denotes is actual vision, 
but in this context the vision spoken 
of is one that has been preceded by 
blindness. 

dogdacoo-i top 6c6p, a phrase much 
used in both O.T. (133 Pi., Hiph.) 
and N.T. for all forms of human 
recognition of God's true character 
and work, rendered by word or by 
act. It probably here includes both 
praise to Him for the "good works" 
of His despised servants the Chris- 
tians, and thankful acknowledgement 
of His merciful justice in now afflicting 
themselves. For the former cf. II Is. 
xlix. 3; 2 Th. i. 10; for the latter 
Apoc. xi. 13 ; xiv. 7 ; xv. 4; xvi. 9. 

iv fjpcpa iituTKoinjs^ in a day of 
visitation] The absence of the article 
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is not accidental : in this and other 
similar phrases the indefiniteness is 
essential to the meaning. 

Formally the whole phrase comes 
from Is. x. 3 (cf. Hob. ix. 7 Heb.) or 
from Jer. xxvii (xxxiv,) 22 Heb. 
(omitted altogether in lxx.) ; but its 
force depends on a considerable stream 
of O.T. usage. 'EiricntArrofiai usually 
represents Tg^ (and tnuncomi »H|>b)) 
with the fundamental sense "visit" 
or u inspect" In the O.T. the « visit- 
ing " of man by God is the general 
expression of His ways of making 
His presence felt, especially after a 
period of seeming quiescence and 
indifference. Thus He " visits" His 
people to bring them out of their 
Egyptian bondage (Gen. 1. 24 £; Ex. 
iii 16; iv. 31; xiiL 19; cf. Ruth 
i. 6), or their Babylonian exile (Jer. 
xxvii. 22, referred to above; xxix. 
10 ; xxxii 5 ; cf. Zeph. ii. 7 ; Zech. x. 
3; and 1 Esdras vi. 5); or again 
individuals, as Hannah in her barren- 
ness (1 Sam. ii. 21). On the other 
hand He " visits " sinners and enemies 
with judgements in the midst of their 
fancied impunity (Ex. xxxii. 34 ; Ps. 
lix. s ; Is. x. 3 ; Jer. vi. 15 ; viii. 12 ; 
x. 1 5 &&). Both these senses recur in 
the Apocrypha, and the former in the 
N.T. likewise (Wisd. iv. 15 ; Ecclus. 
xxxii. 21; xlvi. 14; Judith viii. 33; 
Luke i. 68, 78; vii. 16; and on the 
other hand Wisd. xiv. 11 ; xix. 15; 
Ecclus. xvi. 18; xxiii 24); while a 
sense of the ambiguity is shewn in 
Judith by the insertion of cfc aya66v, 
iv dyaSoU (iv. 1 5 ; xiii. 20). There is 
no clear case of the term " visitation " 
being applied to judgements as at 
once penal and corrective (the diffi- 
cult passages Is. xxiii. 17; xxiv. 22 
can hardly be brought under this 
description) : but on the other hand 
a "visiting'' for the purpose of trial 
and probation is recognised in Ps. 
(viii. 4;) xvii 3; Job vii. 18; xxxi. 
14 ; and this sense is rather common 
in the Apocrypha (Wisd. iii. 7 [cf. ii. 
20], 13, e(ct Kapnov iv im<TKorrrj y^vx^v J 



Ecclus. it 14; xviiL 20, iv up? iwurto- 
irijf *vpq<r€is i£i\a<rp6v; (c£ xxxi 6;) 
3 Maoc v. 42). In our Lord's words 
over Jerusalem (Lc. xix. 44) this 
sense appears to blend with that of 
visitation for blessing (vii 16). Here 
the visitation must be one of judge- 
ment, but of judgement recognised as 
corrective, and so having the nature 
of trial or probation : that is, St Peter 
looked to a future opening of the 
eyes of men who were now despisers 
or persecutors, and to Divine judge- 
ments as the instruments of it, operat- 
ing through the memory of the lives 
of Christians. Such an expectation 
implies his recoguition of a conscience 
or voice of God within the heathen, 
enabling them at last to discern the 
moral truth which was contradicted 
by their habitnal principles. 

13. St Peter now passes to the 
Christian doctrine of social relations. 
The warfare which he waged against 
heathen principles of living was easily 
capable of being represented as hos- 
tile to the necessary bonds of society; 
and it was by no means impossible 
that ill-instructed Christians might 
similarly misinterpret the Gospel, and 
become conscientious apostles of social 
disorder. In the Sermon on the 
Mount the Lord Himself, foreseeing 
how easily both opponents and dis- 
ciples might misunderstand His atti- 
tude towards the sacred institutes of 
Jewish society and religion, had ut- 
tered the warning "Think not that 
I came to undo the law or the pro- 
phets; I came not to undo but to 
fulfil"; and then had proceeded to 
expound by a series of examples 
what He meant by fulfilment In 
the same spirit His Apostle here 
expounds the chief social relations 
common to civilised mankind in the 
light of Christian faith and morality, 
and each exposition tends to shew 
that the Gospel was a power for their 
more perfect fulfilment, not for their 
undoing or dissolution. 

'YfroroyijTf , be subject] The leading 
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idea of the next few verses is here 
enunciated sharply without a conjunc- 
tion or other verbal link to the pre- 
ceding verses. The ovv of the Re- 
ceived Text is certainly spurious. In 
Romans (xiii. i— 6) subjection (vworoo- 
o-ecr&u, 9. 5) is also prominent, in so 
far as it concerns political authorities, 
the subject of w. 14 — 17 here; in 
Ephesians (v. 21 — 24; vi 1 — 3, 5 — 8) 
it is set forth only in so far as it 
concerns family and household rela- 
tions, the subject of ii. 18 — iii. 7 here, 
but apparently as founded on a gene- 
ral principle of subjection (utrorao- 
<r6fi€voi aXXijXois iv <f)6(3<p Xpiorov), 
laid down at the outset in v. 21, which 
likewise corresponds in drift to 1 Pet. 
v. 5 as well as to this versa In 
ancient society subjection was taken 
for granted as a necessary condition 
for the wellbeing of the community; 
but, as a universal principle of per- 
sonal life, subjection is characteris- 
tically Christian. It consists not in 
the sacrifice of the individual to the 
community, the weakness of the 
ancient social life, but in the recog- 
nition that the individual attains his 
own true growth and freedom only 
through devotion to the community, 
and submission to the various forms 
of authority by which society is con- 
stituted. 

traoy avBpawivfl KrtVei, to every (di- 
vine) institution among men] A 
difficult phrase. Put briefly, the 
main question is this,— does apOpa- 
irivrj jtrtW mean here a ktIo-is by men 
or a xrtW by God among men? 
There is no doubt that in Clas- 
sical Greek *r«W is ascribed to men 
far oftener than to God, and the 
most obvious sense of dvdpwrivr) is 
" proceeding from men." But the 
former of the two interpretations, 
though thus prima facie natural, 
cannot without straining be recon- 
ciled with the context 



Wide as is the use of Kr&nr, to 
speak of the supreme ruler or sub- 
ordinate rulers, or their office or 
function, as a «nW on the part of 
men is without example or analogy in 
Greek usage (the secondary sense of 
creo being unknown for kW£o>) ; and 
this strangeness of language is much 
increased if the other relations noticed 
in the next few verses are included. 
That they were meant to be included 
seems to follow naturally from the 
use of vcurjj: the purely political 
authorities could hardly be called 
(either as human or Divine) ktwis in 
any sense which would not be too 
wide of application to allow any force 
to 7rd<rj). Moreover, human author- 
ship, put forward without qualifica- 
tion as here, and yet more emphasised 
by the addition of ircury, is not likely 
to have been laid down by an apostle 
as a sufficient reason for subjection : 
he could not but remember for how 
many evil customs human authorship 
was responsible. 

If however we take ktutu as imply- 
ing Divine authorship, as in every 
other place where kti£» or any of its 
derivatives occurs in the O.T. or N.T. 
(or in the Apocrypha, 1 Esd iv. 53 
excepted), all these difficulties vanish. 
The effect of dvdpa>irivjj is accordingly 
to limit the ktmjw spoken of to such 
elements of God's universal ktIo-is 
as are characteristically human. Com- 
pare (at a lower level) Ecclus. x. 18, ovk 
€KTiarai dvOpcoirois vntprpf>avia\ xl. I, 
d<rxoXia fityaXi] ocrtoTac iravrl avBpto- 
irq> 1 ; also vii. 1 5, firj ixurqoys. . .yeoopyiav 
wro 'Y^/otov €KTiayAvtjv: indeed the 
general usage of #crtf » by this writer 
illustrates indirectly St Peter's use 
of xrto-u, both probably instinctively 
employing the Greek diction of Pales- 
tine. The force of the word «rtW 
itself as here used probably comes 

1 [The Hebrew is: b« fhn ^H3 pDJJ.] 
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partly from Hebrew, partly from 
Greek associations. The Hebrew in?, 
though the metaphysical notion of 
creation oat of nothing is foreign to 
it, apparently carries with it some 
implication of newness (cf. Num. xvi. 
30; and see Dillmann on Gen. i. 1), 
and at all events has in the O.T. no 
other subject than God. In Genesis 
always and sometimes in Isaiah it is 
rendered nouv (i.e. it is not distin- 
guished from nfe>y), but in Deut 
(iv. 32), the Psalms, the Prophets 
generally, and Ecclesiastes it becomes 
KTifa. The most common Greek sense 
of KTi'fc> (etymologically " to make habit- 
able") is "to found a city," and thence 
generally "to found," "institute." This 
Greek force of the word is empha- 
sised by Philo (De mundi opif. 4, 
1. 4) who treats the Creation as the 
founding of a city (iirtidav irokis ns 
jcWfrrai), and so involving a planning 
out of the several parts of the city. 
(It is in connexion with this idea that 
we find in Philo the first hint of 
KTlais as creation out of nothing, 
when in De Prov. ii. 55 [Armen.] he 
compares it to the founding of Athens 
or Alexandria [de novo magnam is- 
tam urbem mundum creavit]: cf. De 
Somn. i. 13 fin., 1. p. 632.) Here then 
we have an adequate explanation of 
St Peter's meaning. Biblical associa- 
tions defined the founding spoken of 
to be the founding of the common- 
wealth of mankind by God Himself, 
and the Greek usage suggested that 
the founding implied a plan on which 
mankind were to be organised. By 
an dvdpcoTTivr} ktlo-is then St Peter 
means a fundamental institution of 
human society. Before Christ came 
into the world, mankind already 
possessed a social order of which the 
chief elements were the state, the 
household, and the family ; and here 
St Peter declares that they were not 
to be slighted or rejected because 
they were found among heathen. 
On the contrary, they had a Divine 



origin, and they were distinctively 
human: without them man would 
sink into savagery. It was needful to 
say this after the previous verses, 
which might seem by contrast to 
condemn heathen society absolutely. 

dta rbv icvpiov, for the Lord's gake] 
By "the Lord" St Peter almost cer- 
tainly means Christ. The phrase (o 
Kvpios) occurs independently but once 
elsewhere in the Epistle, ii* 3 (an 
adaptation from the Psalm), where 
Christ is meant : and in iii. 15 the 
true reading is icvpiov bi rbv Xpurrbv 
aywurarc iv rats Kapbiais vpav. Nor is 
did with the accusative ever followed 
by rbv $cav (or an equivalent) in 
similar phrases elsewhere (Rom. viii. 
20; [1 Cor. viii 6 v.l.;] Heb. ii. 10 
are manifestly irrelevant) ; while we 
have bta 'fyo-ovp 2 Cor. iv. 5, 1 1 ; dia 
XpLorov 1 Cor. iv. 10 ; dia rbv xp^^t6v 
Phil iii. 7, followed {v. 8) by Xpiarov 
'Itjcov tov Kvplov fjiov bi ov. In all 
five passages the sentence refers to 
some kind of voluntary humiliation or 
suffering, and such is evidently the 
case here : subjection was to be " for 
the Lord's sake," as being rendered 
in loving imitation of Him, and will- 
ing participation of His ministries. 
St Peter doubtless did not forget 
such sayings of the Lord as are re- 
corded in Matt xxii. 21 (and par- 
allels) ; xvii. 27, which have a direct 
application to the subject of the next 
verse : but here he seems to have in 
view the farther reaching principle 
unfolded by act and word in John xiii. 
12—17 ; cf. Mt. xx. 28 (and parallel); 
Lc xxii. 26 £; the fiop<f>Tj bovKov of 
Phil. ii. 7. The passages of Lc. and 
John illustrate the special force of 
rbv icvpiov. This interpretation, which 
harmonises with the strain running 
through the Epistle, is much more 
probable than a merely retrospective 
reference of dta rbv tcupiov, in the 
sense "for the sake of Him" who 
ordained every human institution. 

St Peter now comes to the chief 
types of Divine institutions among 
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mankind, and naturally speaks first of 
the state or civil government Here 
ho begins by summing up St Paul's 
teaching in Rom. xiii. 1 — 6. 

€ir* /Sao-iXc t, whether it be to the 
king] St Peter doubtless had in 
mind the chief ruler of a country or 
wider region, whatever the precise 
nature of his office, but specially the 
ruler of the Roman Empire. In the 
Greek East for a long while before 
the Christian Era the successors of 
Alexander in their several lines were 
the typical 0ao > iXctf, and from them 
the title was freely applied to the 
Roman emperors by Greek lips, not- 
withstanding the Roman hatred of 
the title rex. It is a striking thought 
that the emperor under whom St 
Peter wrote, and who was thus the 
living representative of kingship at 
the time when kingship, or the autho- 
rity of the supreme magistrate, was 
thus consecrated in an apostolic 
Epistle, was Nero. If St Peter's 
language was to be accepted as true, 
there could be few rulers indeed 
whose claims on loyalty would be 
sustained by less personal merit 

a? vntpcxopTi, as supreme] The 
last word was probably suggested 
by c£ovcriW virtptxoixrais in Rom. 
xiii. 1. 'Yn-epcxa means nothing more 
than to be higher than, or in advance 
of, others in any respect, but is speci- 
ally used of those in the highest 
authority in a state (cf. 1 Tim. ii. 2, 
0a<7iXcW Kai iravrwv tSv iv vnepoxfi 
&vt»p). Here it is probably used 
relatively to subordinate magistrates, 
not to ordinary subjects. The force 
of it, as brought out by the more 
elaborate language of the next clause, 
seems to lie in marking the true 
nature of the supreme ruler's claim. 
Many would recognise him on account 
of some supposed peculiar sanctity at- 
tached to his office, while they would 
have no obedience or respect for sub- 



ordinate offices which the popular 
imagination invested with no such 
incommunicable sacredness. St Peter 
on the other hand deduces the claim 
of both alike from the purpose which 
they serve in God's order for the 
good of subjects, and rests the higher 
claim of the supreme magistrate solely 
on his higher and therefore more 
important function in the same work. 

14. €tT€ ^ytfioa-iv, or unto gover- 
nors] 'Hyepw is a word of very 
various application, but was specially 
applied about this time to governors of 
provinces, whether legati Augusti or 
proconsuls, or anything else. In Jer. 
xlv. (xxxviii) 17; xlvi. (xxxix.) 3, 
where it stands for "fe, we have the 
combination qye/uovcr /SacriXcur Ba(3v~ 
\&vos. In Mi x. 18 (and parallels) 
rjyefiovfs and fkurtkels are coupled 
together without indication of their 
relation, and the pcurikfvs and jyipwv 
of Acts xxvi. 30 have no such relation 
as is expressed here. 

qjp bt avrov 7T€fX7roii€Vois, as sent 
through him] Ata has of course its 
proper meaning, expressing the in- 
strument or agent The king appears 
here not as the source of the gover- 
nor's authority, but as the channel by 
which Divine authority is conveyed 
to him. The Divine source is not 
mentioned here, any more than with 
jcr/o-ct, but it is distinctly indicated 
by did : cf. Mt xi. 2 (right reading), 
and (with diroareKKto) Apoc. i. 1. In 
Rom. xiii (1, 2, 4, 6) it is explicitly 
declared, as it was also by our Lord 
Himself (John xix. 11). 

els cVcduo/<rip KOK<moitbv 9 for ven- 
geance on evil-doers] In both lxx. 
and N.T. cjcdfapw stands both for 
"avenging" or "vindication" and, as 
here, for "vengeance" a requitaL ,, 
This sense is specially abundant in 
Ecclus. On kokottoiSp enough has 
been said (p. 1 35 f.). The whole phrase 
condenses St Paul's 0€ov yap dicucovos 
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fortPy Zk&ikos tit opyrjv rq> to kokov 
npdo-aovri (Rom. xiii. 4), which in its 
turn seems to be an echo of 'E/xol 
ficdum/crtf, iya> dvrairo&w<ra> y quoted 
from Deut. xxxii. 35 Heb. (not lxx.) 
just above (xii. 19). With both a- 
postles the retribution on crime in- 
flicted by the magistrate is an in- 
strument of the Divine retribution. 
Grammatically els eKbucrjaip is depen- 
dent on ircujrofUuots only, not on 
vircpf xoprt : but the words bi avrov 
mark the king and his subordinates 
as sharers in a common function, so 
that practically both ranks of office 

are ft* tKbitcrjcriv k.t.\. 

hrcuvov be aya$<moi»p f and for praise 
of well-doers] Here again we have 
an echo of Romans xiii. (3, 4), BiXeis 
bi firj <t>oP*7<r6at rrjv c£ov<riau; to oya- 
Bbv irot'ci, Kal ffcis Zircuvov i( avrijt' 
Beov yap bianovos cotiv crol els to 
dyaSov. St Paul does not define the 
sense in which the Christian would 
have praise from (<?*) the political 
authority. Obviously the bestowal 
of praise is not one of the usual 
functions of magistrates, though pub- 
lic spirit, especially as shewn in mu- 
nificence, was often celebrated in 
laudatory inscriptions which might 
often have originated with magis- 
trates. But this kind of praise suits 
St Paul's tone very ill, and his last 
cited clause (Beov yap #c.r.X.) points 
rather to such a praise as would at . 
least not be discordant with the 
praise bestowed by God. Hence c£ 
avrrjs (rfjs *£ovo-ias) must mean, as it 
may quite naturally mean, that the 
praise spoken of was a result of the 
civil government, not that it was in 
any sense pronounced by the civil 
government. The human justice ad- 
ministered by the magistrate and the 
holy life of the Christian, however far 
apart they might seem to be, had 
alike t6 ayaBov as their goal The 
sense of right and wrong, which the 



public administration of justice kept 
alive, was a powerful, though often 
overlooked, factor among the influ- 
ences which promoted individual holi- 
ness, and the life and mind which 
were according to God's will and 
received His praise. This interpreta- 
tion gains in force when it is remem- 
bered that firaivos, iirawev (see on 
L 7) in the best Greek usage include 
moral approbation. It is equally ap- 
plicable to St Peter's more condensed 
language, since Znaivov be ayaBoiroiwv 
comes after, not before, els Ubiicqfnv 
KaKonouitv. The retribution, at once 
human and Divine, which is an im- 
mediate purpose of God's sending of 
the magistrate, is itself designed by 
Him to call forth on the other hand 
(be), as a positive result, a human 
approving recognition of well-doers, 
which again is an utterance of the 
approval pronounced by the Judge 
above. 

15. ori ovr<os €ot\v to Bekrjpua tov 
Beov, because after this manner is the 
will of God] It is not at first sight 
obvious to what on refers, to the 
primary words of the sentence (wrora- 
yryre 71*0077 dvBponivjj Kri'cret), or to afc &V 
qvtov wepirop,cvois #c.r.X. either with all 
that follows or specially with the last 
clause (erratvov be dyaOoiroiav). The 
first of these interpretations is for 
several reasons improbable: — (1) it 
detracts from the appropriateness of 
the contents of v. 15 ; (2) it adds a 
superfluous and subordinate motive to 
what has been already fully sustained 
by the comprehensive bia tov Kvpiov ; 
and (3) it brings harshness into the 
transition from the accusative aya- 
Bonoiavvras to the nom. ekevBepo^ by 
making them both to belong equally 
to the persons addressed. It is easier 
to take v. 15 as a parenthetical state- 
ment, general not personal in form, in- 
tended to explain what has just been 
said about the praise of well-doers. 
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Next otirvs requires consideration. 
Is it prospective, i.e. does it refer 
only to dyadonotovvrag <f>ipdiv icrA., or 
is it retrospective, and to be inter- 
preted by the preceding verse or 
verses? In favour of the former 
reference 1 Thess. iv. 3 has naturally 
been quoted (tovto ydp tariv SfXrjpa 
tov 6tov 9 6 aytaa-fios vp&v> dirty* o~6ai 
vpas diro rrjs nopptias): but the sub- 
stitution of ovtus for tovto makes a 
serious difference, as well as the to 
with BiXrjfia. The only other place in 
the N.T. where tftXipia is combined 
with ovtcds is Mt. xviii. 14, where 
ovtoos is certainly retrospective: but 
in this case likewise the parallel fails, 
as St Peter has nothing answering to 
the preceding parable, which is the 
subject of comparison. As regards 
general usage, ovtus is habitually 
retrospective. The only exceptions 
are where it (a) is followed imme- 
diately or almost immediately by a 
correlative particle, w ([John vii. 
46 v.L;] James ii. 12; 1 Cor. iiL 15; 
iv. 1 ; ix. 26 Us ; 2 Cor. ix. 5 ; [? Eph. 
V. 28, 33]), KaBm (Phil. iii. 17), wore 
(John iiL 16; Acts xiv. 1), [taff] 6v 
rponov (Acts i. 11; xxvii. 25), — but 
not with <W 1 Cor. ix. 24 (see Meyer); 
or (6) introduces spoken or written 
words (Mt. vl 9; Lc. xix. 31 ; Acts 
vii. 6; xiii. 34, 47; Rom. x. 6; 1 Cor. 
xv. 45; Heb. iv. 4); or (c) lastly intro- 
duces a complete narrative headed by 
a single descriptive phrase (Mt. i 
18; John xxL 1). There is there- 
fore a strong presumption against the 
direct reference of ovt&s to the follow- 
ing <j>ipolp k.tX The only real obstacle 
to taking it as retrospective is a mis- 
interpretation of to BiXrjfxa tov 0«oO, 
which is commonly assumed to mean 
here the will of God which has to be 
obeyed, His will considered as a law 
or commandment. This use of 6&rjpa 
is of course common enough: but 
St Paul employs 64\rjpa likewise for 



particular acts of God's will, as parts 
of a providential scheme, in reference 
to his own selection for apostleship 
(1 Cor. i. 1; 2 Cor. L 1; Eph. i. 1; 
Col. i. 1; 2 Tim. i. 1), his hope of 
reaching Rome (Rom. i. 10 ; xv. 32), 
the coming of Apollos to Corinth 
(1 Cor. xvi 12), and the special devo- 
tion of the Macedonian churches (2 
Cor. viii. 5). Similarly in two out of 
the three other places where St Peter 
has OeXrjfMa, both of them places 
closely connected in subject with this 
verse, it expresses not a will to be 
obeyed but a will to be recognised, 
namely God's permission of the suffer- 
ings of the righteous for the sake of 
high ends of His own; iii. 17, Kptirrov 
ydp dyaBoTToiovvraSf « $e\oi to fcXrjpa 
tov feov, Trd&xuv tj KOKoiroiavvras ; and 
iv. 19, acre gal ol nd(rxoPT€S Kara to 
tiOiTjfxa tov 0€ov moT<p Kriortf tt apart- 
3co-$a><rai> rds yffvxds [avr&v] iv dyaOo- 
irodq. In each of these places a 
derivative of dyadonoios occurs, as 
here ; and in the second the reference 
to God as a faithful Creator recalls 
Kri'cret in 9. 13, the reference being in 
each case not merely to creation in 
the modern sense, but to creation 
with a purpose. So also here St 
Peter is not laying down a law of God 
for men to obey, but expounding one 
of the ways of God's own working ; 
" because," he says, " after this man- 
ner is the will of God," i.e. after the 
manner implied in His using civil 
magistrates for "the praise of well- 
doers." 

Then comes the clause with the 
infinitive, best taken as in apposition 
to to dfXrjfxa tov deov, and explicative 
of these words. It is doubtless pos- 
sible, without violence to grammar or 
sense, to omit the comma after Btov 
and translate " because by well-doing 
after this manner it is the will of God 
that men put to silence" &c. : but the 
order of the words and the presence 
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of the article (to flcXiy/w) render the 
other construction more natural. 

ayaBoTToiowras, that men by well- 
doing] The word must not be nar- 
rowed down in sense so as to cover 
no more than subjection to civil 
authority: that sense goes with the 
wrong interpretation of the whole 
verse. Just as in v. 20; iii. 6, (11,) 
17 ; iv. 19, St Peter here has in mind 
well-doing in the widest sense, subjec- 
tion to civil authority being only that 
particular form of well-doing which 
most conspicuously exhibited the 
Christian life in harmony with the 
ordinary mechanism of human society, 
while the principle of Providence 
declared in this verse is of much 
wider application. The participle is 
quite general: the Alexandrian text 
supplies vfias, which is also the inter- 
pretation of at least the Latin and 
Syriac versions, but by misunder- 
standing of to ScXrjfxa : the principle 
here declared is of universal truth. 

<f>ipaiv ttjv t<ov a<f>powv dvSpamcov 
ayvKoaiavy should silence the pur- 
blindness of the senseless sort of men] 
Qifiolv (so K*, doubtless rightly; com- 
pare KaravK-qvoiv and dnobtKoroiv [see 
Intr. § 410; App. p. 1 66 b]). Tindale 
(ed. 1525 or 1526) and the Great 
Bible well render fyipmv by " stop the 
mouths of," but have to paraphrase 
ayvaxTiav by "ignorant men." The 
Bishops' Bible tries in vain to mend 
this flaw by translating "stop the ig- 
norance." $iftoo> literally, " to muzzle " 
or "gag," is figuratively "to restrain" 
or (much more commonly) "to silence." 
So Mt xxii 34, besides passages where 
the passive occurs. 

'Aywo-t'a, from the ancient adjective 
dyvas, must not be confounded with 
ayvoui, though they cannot always be 
rendered differently. Here ayvwria 
might be rendered " purblindness.'' 
It is related to ayvoia as yw<6<TK<o to 
€yva>Kcu It expresses not ignorantia, 



the absence of knowledge, but igno- 
ratio, the failure or inability to take 
knowledge. Its commonest (active) 
use is for failure or inability to recog- 
nise persons or places, whether from 
darkness or for any other reason : but 
it is also applied to any lack of per- 
ception, causing an object to be either 
totally ignored or seen in a wrong 
light. Thus St Paul says in 1 Cor. 
xv. 34 (the only other instance in the 
N.T., but cf. Wisd xiii. 1), cVewj^ore 
duuuws Kai firj afiapTovc tc, aywaiav yap 
Stov Ttvh t\owrw t "some have no sense 
of God's presence," " do not perceive 
Him to be there." So also here St 
Peter means to express by it an in- 
ability to recognise the true meaning 
and worth of the lives of Christians. 

t&v d<f)p6va)v avOptbiroav. Again the 
article cannot be otiose. It must 
mean either "those senseless men," 
Le. the men spoken of in v. 12; or 
" the senseless sort of men," and this 
is the more probable meaning; Le. 
" that dyvaxria which is characteristic 
of those men who may be best de- 
scribed as senseless." Thus on the 
one hand the dypoo-ia is marked as 
not confined to scattered individuals ; 
it was a common property of an evil 
public opinion : and on the other hand 
it was not universal; there were 
heathens, be it few or many, who had 
too much sanity of mind to be thus 
blinded Perhaps it was also meant 
to be distinguished from the darker 
and more hopeless ayvc»o-La, due not 
to senselessness only but also to in- 
veterate wickedness. *A<f>pw cannot 
be well rendered by any single English 
word It expresses (Schmidt, Syn, 
iii p. 647) want of mental sanity and 
sobriety, a reckless and inconside- 
rate habit of mind The combination 
of <f>ifwtv with oyvaxriav, "putting pur- 
blindness to silence," shows that St 
Peter had in view such an aywo-ia as 
expressed itself in words rather than 
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deeds. That is, he is not here speak- 
ing of persecution hut of calumny. 
The manner in which he regarded 
well-doing as silencing purhlind ca- 
lumny is not explained. Probahly he 
meant the restraint imposed by the 
perpetual presence of conduct mani- 
festly governed by the sense of right 
and wrong. This restraint of course 
falls far short of the recognition and 
celebration; of God's glory spoken of 
in v. 12, though in due time it might 
lead to that higher result, when the 
slanderer should himself join the 
ranks of the slandered. 

16. as ikevfcpoi, as free] This 
reappearance of a nominative after 
the accusative of the preceding verse 
has led some to place a comma only 
between w. 16 and 17; "as free and 
not &c, but as servants of God, 
honour ye all men." The verse be- 
longs in sense however much more 
closely to 0. 13 than to v. 17, and the 
return to the nominative presents no 
difficulty as soon as the strictly paren- 
thetic character of v. 15 is recognised. 
'EXcttfcpor (with its derivatives) in 
most places of the N.T. has either an 
expressed or an implied antithesis to 
some definite kind of bondage. In 
some of the most familiar places the 
bondage is that of the Jewish Law ; 
but that has probably no place here. 
An analogous bondage however, that 
of inherited heathen custom, is indi- 
cated in the only previous passage of 
the Epistle which throws any light on 
the nature of the freedom here spoken 
of. In i. 18 St Peter has implicitly 
referred to a freedom by speaking of 
a redemption; and that redemption 
was from their vain manner of be- 
haviour received from their fathers. 
In submitting then to the institutions 
of heathen society, St Peter means to 
say, the Christians were not bowing 
their heads afresh to the old yoke, but 
were approaching them from a different 

H. 



point of view altogether, regarding 
them as ordinances of God's own in- 
dependent law, which it was their joy 
and pride to fulfil. It is possible that 
St Peter has also in mind the remark- 
able language twice used by St James 
(i. 25; ii. 12) respecting "a law of 
liberty," by which he apparently con- 
denses the teaching of the Sermon on 
the Mount as to the perfectness, the 
righteousness exceeding the right- 
eousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
by which the old law is at once set 
aside in the letter and fulfilled in the 
spirit: but there is no clear indication 
of that sense here. 

kcu fif) tog eirucakvfifia c^oirc? rrjs 
KQKtas rfjv €k€v0€piav y and not as men 
thai have their liberty as a cloke of 
their malice] 'EttumiXv/a/lui is a not 
uncommon word, nearly answering to 
our "pretext" The articles before 
Kaicias and ikevfopiav suggest that 
we must not supply vp*is with c^owcr , 
but take the clause quite generally, 
"and not as men that have their 
liberty as a cloke of their #ca*ia" (com- 
pare v. 3, prjb* as KoraKvpuvovrts rap 
KXijpav)', the as after fuj belonging 
to €xovtcs, not to €7rt«cdXv/ifia ; their 
liberty is to some men actually a 
cloke of their kqkicl The clause is 
not in opposition to as eXcv&pot, but 
guards it from possible misunder- 
standing. The iktvStpia spoken of is 
not a wrong liberty, but a wrongly 
used liberty. 

rrjs Kaicias. In ii. 1 we have already 
had diro0€p.€voi ovv naxrav kokUlv fol- 
lowed by kcu iravra boKov k.i\A. (see 
note). Here too the word seems to 
retain its usual N. T. limitation. 
There is no indication that St Peter 
is contemplating antinomian license 
in general, as St Paul does in a pas- 
sage of Galatians (v. 13) which re- 
sembles this, but only such misuse of 
iXtvOepia (cf. 2 Pet. ii 1 9) as would 
interfere with subjection to the insti- 

IO 
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tutions of society; and the temper of 
mind which would lead to this might 
be described in general terms as kokIo, 
a bitter and scornful feeling towards 
heathen and towards everything found 
among them. In the same spirit in 
which St Peter writes here, St Paul 
proceeds in the place just quoted 
(Gal Y. 13), dXXd dta rfjs dyasnjs 
dovkmr* aXXi/Xotf. 

aXX' «; Oeov &0GX04, but as bond- 
servants of God] This is the con- 
stantly recurring paradox. The true 
definition of an iktvBspos in the 
apostolic sense is one who is Xpurrov 
&ov\os. Compare 1 Cor. vii. 22. The 
key to the paradox lies in the met 
that the freedom of self-will is not 
merely an evil freedom but an illusory 
freedom : it is only the entrance into 
a new slavery. 

17. irdvras rifU7<rarc...rov /SaciXla 
rifiarc, Honour all men; love the 
brotherhood; fear God; honour the 
king] The change of tense after the 
first imperative is very remarkable 
here. The true explanation seems to 
be this. St Peter begins with the 
aorist imperative as the most forcible 
tense for the exhortation on which it 
was his special present purpose to in- 
sist The other exhortations had to 
be added, to prevent misunderstand- 
ing, but the first two of them were 
more familiar, and might be taken 
more as a matter of course; and a re- 
turn to the aorist in the final clause 
would have given it a false kind of 
emphasis. Uavras TipqtTaT* stands in 
contrast to rrjs Ktuclat. It expresses 
the opposite of the churlish and con- 
temptuous feeling the indulgence of 
which would pervert all the relations 
of the Christians to the heathen. 
St Peter had spoken already of sub- 
jection to theking and the magistrates: 
but here the exhortation in extending 
more widely goes also deeper. Every 
heathen soul, by the mere title of 



humanity, had a right to be regarded 
with honour, and all that that word 
suggested. This exhortation is in the 
spirit of Rom. xiii 7 — 10, which has 
no limitation to Christians only : but 
the definite form is St Peter's own. 

St Peter doubtless had no in- 
tention of suggesting that heathen 
were to be objects of honour, not of 
love : but his present purpose is to 
mark that the duty to the heathen 
was compatible with a duty of yet 
closer relations to the Christian com- 
munity. Here therefore he says aya- 
irarc only with reference to the latter, 
and 4>o&*ur6c only with reference to 
God, though St Paul had enlarged on 
the love of a neighbour as of uni- 
versal obligation, and spoken of men 
(doubtless rulers) to whom fear was 
due («. 7). 

Both here and in v. 9 ddc\<f>6rT)s has 
the concrete sense of a band of 
brothers. The word does not earlier 
occur in this sense (indeed it is rare 
even in the abstract sense), but was 
speedily taken up into Christian 
literature, Latin as well as Greek. 
The special dyamj of the ofeX^onp 
is <t>t\afc\<f>ia, which has occurred 
already in i 22. 

Then comes top 0c6* <£o/3«Zo-0« an- 
swering to the last clause of v. 16, and 
at the same time supplying the sanc- 
tion under which the previous duties 
had their meaning. It is quoted from 
Prov. xxiv. 21, 0o/9oG rov Oeov, uw, km 
fkunXea : and the addition there made 
could not well be neglected by St 
Peter while he was still on the theme 
of civil government, and so he borrows 
row 0acriX*a from Proverbs, lest his 
readers should forget the etre 0a<riXct 
<& vmp4xo¥Ti with which he began. 
But as he had subordinated the 
honouring of all to the loving of the 
brotherhood, so to the fearing of God 
he subordinates the honouring of the 
king. The word, this time more 
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rrjp d$€\(f)6TriTa dya7raT€ 9 t6n 6€<}n <t>oBeTc9€, ton BaciAca 

directly borrowed from Rom. xiii. 7 is akin to love, the honour due to the 

fin., is the same that had been used king is akin to fear: yet both spring 

at the beginning of the verse, but from a common root, even that 

with a modified sense : cf. Plut. n. reverence which is the spiritual basis 

816 a, Upbv de xptyui Ka\ /xeya navav of Christian subjection. On this word 

apxnv ovvav kcu Hpxovra fcl ftoXurra u Honour" the first part of St Peter's 

Ttfi^v. The honour due to all men social exhortations emphatically ends. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

I. 

The Names of St Peter. 

St Peter in the opening salutation uses only the name given 
him by Christ, the translation of Krj<f>d$ (John i. 42 ; cf. Mt. 
xvi. 18). It is the prevalent name in Mt., Ma, La, while St John 
has usually Si/uov Ilerpos ; and it is the only name used in the Acts 
except in a few passages where the name Simon (x. 5, 18, 32, 
xi. 13) or Symeon (xv. 14) is put into the mouth of speakers. 
St Paul has it in GaL ii. 7, 8; elsewhere (1 Cor. 4 ; Gal. 4 ) he 
uses Ki^as, never Stfuov. 

The facts as to the use of the names of St Peter in the N.T. 
are as follows: 

2i/xci)v, used quite absolutely, is in narrative confined to Mc. 4 
and Lc. 7 previous to the Mission of the Apostles, and is found 
nowhere afterwards [on Lc. xxiv. 34 see below] ; in speeches it 
occurs Mt. 1 (xvii. 25: not reckoning xvi. 17), Mc. 1 (xiv. 37), Lc. a 
(xxii. 31 ; xxiv. 34 [virtually a speech]) : cf. 2t/i<*>v Bapiwva, Mt. 
xvi. 17 ; St/Ao»v 'Iaxivou, John xxl 15, 16, 17 ; Stftcov 6 vlos 'Ienai'ov, 
John i. 43. 

Si/xfov, joined to Uerpos by 6 Acyo/uvos, 6 cimcaXov/tcyoc, oc 
fcrixaActTcu, occurs Mt. 3 , Acts 4 ; and the two names are brought 
into the same context in reference to the naming, Mc. 1 (iii. 16), 
Lc. 1 (vL 14), John 1 (i. 40; v. 42, w o&A^ov rbv IStav Sc/ytwa). 
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2tV<Dv n expos is confined to Mt. 1 (xvi. 16, where it intro- 
duces the confession), Lc. 1 (v. 8, xpoo-careo-cv tow ydVao-iy liprov), 
John 17 (in which Qospel it on the whole predominates), and 2 Pet. L 1 
(where however many authorities read Sv/uwv Ilcrpos). 

II rrpo? is the greatly predominating name in Mt. 1 *, Mc. M (after 
iii. 16 ; including xiv. 37, Acyci nf IlcVpy 3tfu»v), Lc. 1 * (after vi. 14), 
Acts 51 ; it occurs in John 14 (xiii. 8, 37 ; xviii. 11, 16 bis, 17, 18, 26, 
27 ; xx. 3, 4; xxi 7, 17, 20, 21) ; also in Gal* (ii. 7, 8), 1 Pet. 1 . In 
speeches (not counting Mt. xvi. 18 [Jo. i. 43]) it occurs in Lc. 1 (xxii. 34, 
warning of denial), Acts* (x. 13 ; xi. 7). Probably among Christians 
in his later days St Peter bore no other name than that consecrated 
by our Lord. 

Ki/<£as is confined to John 1 (i. 43), 1 Cor. 4 , Gal. 4 . 

Svficwv is confined to Acts 1 (xv. 14); on 2 Pet. i. 1 see above. 

The name Ki/<£os apparently is not elsewhere used (unless as 
Kautya?, see below) as a Jewish name, Aramaic or Greek (cf. Keim, 
Oeschichte ii p. 550). The Greek Ilcrpos occurs in Joseph. Ant. xviii. 
6. 3 1 for a freedman of Berenice, mother of Agrippa I., cited by 
Keim I.e. The substantive *|d (D*M) appears only twice in the O.T. 
(Job xxx. 6; Jer. iv. 29), both times in the plural. In the Targums 
(Buxtorf, Lexicon Chaldaicttm 1032) it occurs as *PS, 1*9*9, for a rock, 
or a stone (e.g. gems, hailstones, thunderbolts), or a shore. The same 
senses recur in* the Talmud and Midrashim (Levy-Fleischer, Neuhebr. 
u. Chcdd. Worterb. ii. 321 f.), where the word has also the meaning 
" ring " ; apparently the sense " rock " is rare. The corresponding 

Syriac forms are %£>p» ]^p. The derivation is uncertain (see 

X X 

Ges. The*. 706). The Syriac Versions of the N.T. have \&\d as the 
representative of Ki/^as. 

The name Koutyat is on the whole probably a twin form of Ki^as, 
taken from tW3 as Ki/^as from KWO. The only difficulty is that 
the Syriac (including Syr. vt. in Lc. iii. 2, the only extant place*) 

p There is however another reading The same form is found in Syr. Sin. 
ILp&Tow, whioh Niese adopts.] in Mt. xxvi. 57; Lc. iii. 1; John xi. 

p That is, in the Curetonian text. 49; xviii. 13 f, ?8.] 
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has JD (p) not 2 (3). Keim's (Oesch. iii. p. 238) derivation of 
the name from *[!% (part of the verb V 3 ) in Targ. Pa lvii. 7 
"bowing down" (trans.) or (?) np% the subst., "humiliation," in 
Targ. Prov. xvi. 26 (for both words see Buxtorf, Lex. ChcUd. 1024!) 
is very improbable; and the supposition that KB'3 is a duplicate 
form of K&KD explains the Jod equally well. Jost's derivation 
(Gesch. des Jvdenthums i. p. 332) from the town Chaipha (rather 
Haipha with n, cf. Reland Pal. pp. 667, 783) is still more im- 
probable ; though it is curious that a Joseph of Haipha occurs two 
centuries later (Jost, ib. i. p. 404, but without a ref.), Joseph being 
also the name of the high priest according to Josephus (Antiq. 
xviii. 2). The Onomasticon explains Kaunas by i^vcvri/s and 
irtpUpyos (De Lagarde, Onom. Saer. pp. 175, 203; cf. pp. 60, 67). 
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II. 
The Biblical terms for Sojourning. 

The sojourner in a land is distinguished in the Old Testament 
from the inhabitant, strictly so called, and also from the stranger, 
strictly so called. The term is applied chiefly to Gentiles sojourning 
in the midst of Israel ; but also to Israelites sojourning in foreign 
lands, as Egypt; and again to Abraham and his descendants as 
sojourning in Canaan, the land which they were afterwards to 
"inherit" and inhabit (Gen. xvii 8; xxviii. 4; Ex. vi. 4; Ps. 
cv. 11 t). 

In the original a sojourner is designated by two words, Tl (with 
the verb "HI) and iffiR. The former, which is much the commoner, 
expresses the idea of turning in as a guest. It is usually rendered 
in the lxx. by irpooTJXvro*, a word unknown in classical literature 1 , 
but in what seems to be its original sense hardly distinguishable 
from the classical &n/\vs, hrrfkvn/^. The adoption of the Jewish faith 
by many sojourners in the land of Israel led ultimately to a natural 
extension of the term, so that "U and wpomfkvTos came to mean what 
we now call a proselyte *. Through this modification of sense irpo<ny- 
Avro? apparently superseded a curious word by which the lxx. 
renders "1J in Ex. xii. 19 ; Is. xiv. 1 (Lev. xix. 34 : "AWor yctaSpcu, 
irdpotKoi, Origen Hexapla), yiwpas or ycuopas, a mere transliteration 
of the Aramaic form (K^ty) of the original word, doubtless devised 

1 Unless the Scholium on Apollonius is ft vivid expression of the transition : — 

Rhodius i. 834 {icaB&Tcp fxeroUovs Sia- lied Tporijkvroi rpoffcXefowrol coi Si' 

Tplpcw kcU TpwnjXvrovs) be an ex- ipoG icoi TapouHpowb <rot xal M <rt 

oeption. jrara^ctf£6rrai. Bat the Massoretio 

3 The lxx. rendering of n Is. liv. 15 text has quite another sense. 
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as a new term for a new object 1 . Not to dwell on solitary 
renderings by £cp<* and ycuw in the exceptional lxx. of Job, "H is 
represented eleven times in various parts of the Old Testament by 
irdpoucos, a classical word with an nnclassical sense', being here 
almost equivalent to the classical fUroucot. In like manner irapoucfa 
stands for the verb "Nl, and that in a large majority of places ; other 
Greek equivalents (besides *earot«et» 9 , cvouc«n>', ouc«u* Ac.) being 
xooVicci/iat, nyxxryivo/uai, xpomropcvo/xai, and Tpoafyxofiaii all of 
which, but especially the last 1 , are attempts to repeat the etymo- 
logical force of irpoonfXvro? 4 , with which they are invariably joined. 

The other word for a sojourner is apW, derived from the verb 
3PJ, " to sit," and thenoe " to dwell" or " to inhabit." The limitation 
of the substantive to sojourning or temporary dwelling probably cornea 
from the original sense "to sit"; it may be compared to "settler," or 
still better perhaps to "squatter." Apart from etymology, the 
precise force of 3^ta as compared with "){, apparently a more 
generic word, is difficult to determine 6 . It occurs but thirteen times 6 , 
not being used in Deuteronomy or the prophetic books; and ia 
invariably coupled either (eight times) with "*A ("H* ) or (three times) 
with "1*35?, " hired servant," or (twice) with both words. In the lxx. 
(and in the later Greek versions, so far as they are known) the 
rendering of 2\fin is always vdpoucos, except in three places, in which 



1 The scanty ancient evidence as to 
yubpat manifestly resolves itself into 
conjecture; even what remains of 
Origen's account, if, as seems probable, 
he is ultimately responsible for the 
comments of Basil (Migne, P. O. xxx, 
608) and Proeopias (Migne, P. G. 
baacvii 3093) on Is. xiv. 1. The 
allusion in Justin, Dial. im, is to 
Is. xiv. 1, and in Julius Afrioanus 
(Ens. H.E. i. 7. 13) to Ex. xii. 19. 
A vestige of the word may survive 
in the apparently Gerasene proper 
name Oioras found in Josephus (B.J, 
iv. 9. 3, utdt rjw TtJjpa 21/uw nt, 
Tipaffrpbs rb ytrot: of. ii. 19. 1; 13. 1; 
viL 1. 1 ; 5. 6 ; 8. 1), cited by Sehurer 



(Getchichte d. Jild. Volkes p. 5*1, ef. 

PP. 53«. 534). 

* Yet see the references to Inscrip- 
tions collected by Hicks, Claaical 
Review 1. p. 6. 

* See note on ii. 4 (p. 105). 

4 Aquila has the verb rpoffrjXvreijo 
(Ps. v. 5 ; cxix. (oxx.) 5 : of. Lev. xix. 
34 ; xxv. 6) and T/xxnjXtfrewm (Gen. 
xlvii. 9), doubtless in the late or 
technical sense. 

5 Dillmann's note on Ex. xii. 45 is 
worth consulting. 

6 1 Kings xvii. 1 is left out of 
reckoning, the pointing which sub- 
stitutes a proper name being doubtless 
right. 
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xapotjco? is transferred to the associated Tl : in two of these (Gen. 
xxiii. 4; Ps. xxxix. (xxxviii) 13) it is rendered by mpcv-iSq/Aosj 
and in the third (1 Ohr. xxix. 15) by jcarourovfw (B) or more 
probably xapoucovvTcs (A). The form ircy>c7ri8i;/tos is very rare 1 ; 
but -rrapetri8t)iA€<a and waptiriZr)fua are not uncommon in late Greek 
literature and inscriptions, and are mere synonyms of cn-tSty/xcw and 
the (in this sense) rarer hri&tffUa (kr&rjfios in this sense is rarer 
still), by which from the fourth century b.c. onwards the sojourning 
in foreign cities or countries is often expressed. 

The belief in a present heavenly iro'Ats supplied the positive 
background which neutralised the negative character of the old 
(heathen as well as Jewish) thought of life as a sojourning; and 
also effectually replaced the distant earthly n-oAts for dispersed 
Jews. 

1 It ooours in Polyb. xxxii. 11. 4, also (from Callixenus of Rhodes) in 

iciXXioror B4ana vdun rott "BXXi^ri roct A then. v. 15, p. 196 a; of. Kuhn, JHe 

TafHTtdjiAou (so. at Borne), called a $tddti$che 11. bUrgerliche Verfastung 

few lines lower ol xap€XLdrjfjiodrres ; des R&m. Reichs i. pp. 6 1 
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III. 

The Provinces of Asia Minor included in 
St Peter's address. 

The dispersed Christians to whom St Peter wrote his Epistle 
were sojourners in certain specified regions of the land now 
called Asia Minor. These regions are designated as "Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia." The list of names 
deserves careful study, both as to its contents and as to its order. 

Each of the names in the list admits of different interpretations, 
according to variations of political or other usage and to successive 
changes of geographical limits. But the five names coincide pre- 
cisely with the five names that make up the titles of the four 1 
provinces of the Roman empire into which Asia Minor, the 
southern littoral eventually excepted *, was divided in and after the 
reign of Tiberius 3 ; and it would need strong positive evidence to 
refute the consequent presumption that the territory denoted by 
the list in the Epistle was the territory of these four Roman 
provinces. This presumption is strengthened by the change from 
compactness to inexplicable dispersion which takes place when the 
names in the list are interpreted by their national or popular 
instead of their Roman sense. No stress indeed can be laid on the 
absence of the names Mysia, Carta, and Lydia, the three regions 
which made up the Roman province of Asia according to its 
original constitution of B.O. 129 4 ; the Acts of the Apostles, which 

1 Bithynia and Pontus formed one province on the death of Arehelans 

province: see below, pp. 169, 172. in a.d. 17; the other three provinoes 

1 On this exception see below, pp. were older than the Empire. 

161 ft*. 4 See Marquardt, R&mtiches StaaU- 

* Cappadocia became a Roman verwaltung i, p. 334 (ed.3). 
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habitually uses the national names in Asia Minor, twelve times 
designates this long established province by its Roman name Asia 1 , 
though it also speaks of Mysia* in a single passage where it was 
necessary to distinguish the northern part of Asia. But this 
explanation will not account for the absence of Paphlagonia* 
between Bithynia and Pontus, the very district which was more 
likely to contain Christian converts than any other on the northern 
coast 4 , or of Phrygia 4 between Galatia and Asia, or of Lycaonia 6 and 
Pisidia 7 between Cappadocia and partly Phrygia, partly Asia, these 
three regions being known scenes of St Paul's missionary activity. 

The three southern regions of Asia Minor, Cilicia, Pamphylia, 
and Lycia, require separate consideration. The true or eastern 
Cilicia, Cilicia Campestris, St Paul's native land, has a somewhat 
obscure history after the close of the civil war in B.C. 29. In the 
distribution of provinces made b.o. 27 8 Cilicia fell to the emperor. 
Cyprus is supposed* to have been then, as formerly, combined with 



1 Compare Lightfbot, Galatians p. 
19, n. 6. 

* xvi. 7!. See also Joseph., B. J. 
i.si. 1 1 ; iv. 10.6; if.?; vii. 4. 3; 5. 3. 

* Named by Josephus, A. J. xvi. 2. 1 
(in Herod's time). 

4 See below, pp. 176 if. 

6 Three districts of Phrygia must 
for this purpose be distinguished. 
The south-western portion, the Ciby- 
ratio " diocese", annexed since b.o. 49 
to the province of Asia, included 
Colossae, Laodicea (Col. ii. 1 ; iv. 13, 
i5f.), and Hierapolis? (Col. iv. 13). 
The next district, Phrygia Major, 
annexed to the province of Asia at 
the same time, probably contained 
some of the "disciples" spoken of in 
Acts xviii. 13 (cf. xvi. 6). Phrygia 
Paroreios, which belonged to the pro- 
vince of Galatia from its first con- 
stitution in b.o. 35, included at least 
the "Pisidian" Antioch (mentioned 
Acts xiii. 14; xiv. 11; see note 7), 
and probably other places visited by 



St Paul on one or both of the journeys 
briefly noticed in Acts xvi. 6; xviii. 
13. Some would add the "Galatians" 
to whom St Paul wrote : but Lightfoot 
(Colosiiatu, pp. 93-18 ; Galatians, pp. 
18-93) has fully proved that they were 
true Galatians, not Phrygian, Pisidian, 
or Lyoaonian inhabitants of the Boman 
province called Galatia. Phrygia is 
named by Josephus, B. J. iv. 11. 1. 

6 Acts xiii. 5 1 -xiv. ai ; xvi. 1-5 
(Ioonium, Lystra, Derbe). 

7 In Acts xiii. 14 els 'Arabia* 
rV TUnMmr (the right reading) the 
adjeotival form (found also in some 
MSB. of Aelian De Nat. Animal xvi. 
7) was probably a simplification of 
the form used by Strabo (xii. 6. 4, 
p. 569 ; xii. 8. 141 P- 577 5 «»d probably 
xii. 3. 31, p. 557), 'A*ri4x«a ^ wpte [rj] 
UvMa: contrast TLtpytp r$t Ila/i- 
<f>v\lai in the preceding verse. 

8 Dion Cass. liii. ia. 

* Euhn ii. p. 179; Marquardt pp. 
386 f., 390 f. 
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it, and to have so remained for five years, after which the island is 
known to have been transferred to the Senate 1 : but the other 
regions formerly combined with Cilicia Campestris were at this 
time otherwise assigned. How the little district thus left was 
administered between b.c. 22 and some time in Hadrian's reign 
(a.d. 117-138), is as yet but imperfectly known. For at least a 
considerable part of this period it was governed by the imperial 
legate of Syria, as was undoubtedly the case in B.C. 3-2, a.d. 17-21, 
36, 52, and 72 s . In a. d. 74 Cilicia Campestris was reunited by 
Vespasian to the various mountainous districts of Cilicia (see below, 
p. 160), which had been detached from it in Augustus's reign or yet 
earlier and Cilicia as a whole was apparently formed into a separate 
province 8 : under Hadrian and his successors 4 this was certainly its 
condition. 



1 Dion Cass. liv. 4. 

* The evidence, best exhibited by 
Marquardt p. 387 (see also Zumpt, 
Comment. Epigraph, ii. pp. 97 f., 143; 
Kuhnii. pp. 144, 151, 179; Mommsen, 
Res Gestae Divi Augusti p. 172 f.; 
R&m. Gesch. v. p. 297 f.), consists of 
the expedition of the legate Quirinius 
against the Homonadenses in Cilicia 
Trachea (Tac. Ann. iii. 48 ; Strabo xii. 
6. 5, p. 569), for the first date; various 
indications that Piso, another legate 
of Syria, administered Cilicia (Tac. 
Ann. ii. 78, 80), for the second ; wars 
waged by the legate of Syria against 
the Clitae, a Cilician tribe (Tac. Ann. 
vi 41 ; xii. 5 5), for the third and fourth ; 
and an exercise of authority by Caesen- 
nius Paetus, the legate of Syria (Jos. 
B. J. vii. 7. 1-3), for the last date. 
The only evidence for a different 
arrangement is the case of Cossu- 
tianus Capito in a.d. 57, accused by 
the Cilicians of maladministration "in 
the province" (Tac. Ann. xiii. 33 ; xvi. 
ai ; of. Juv. viii. 93), the nature of his 
office not being however recorded: 
Marquardt suggests a possibility that 



Cilicia had a governor of its own in 
a.d. 57, though previously and sub- 
sequently united to Syria. A story in 
Philostratus (V. ApoU. i. ii) likewise 
suggests that Cilicia may have had in 
some sense a ruler of its own in a.d. 
17 ; but Marquardt points out that, if 
so, he was probably only a procurator, 
certainly not an imperial legate. 

3 See Marquardt pp. 384 ff. ; and 
especially Euhn ii. p. 1 5* f . The year is 
fixed by the era of Flaviopolis (Eokhel, 
D.N.V. iii. p. 56, cited by them). 

4 For the varied evidence see Mar- 
quardt p. 388. Marquardt himself (p. 
387 n. 10), relinquishing a former 
opinion of his own, held in his last edi- 
tion that Cilicia cannot have been inde- 
pendent before Trajan's or Hadrian's 
reign, because an inscription set up 
under Domitian or Trajan (CIG 5806; 
better as re-edited by Henzen in the 
Roman Bull. deW Instit., 1877, p. no) 
refers to games celebrated at Antioch 
by "Syria, Cilicia, Phoenioe" in com- 
mon. But Mommsen {Res Gestae D. 
Aug. p. 173 n.) argues that this is 
unsafe evidence, as joint games estab- 
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Cilicia Trachea, the wild home of the pirates who gave Home so 
much trouble, was under the early emperors assigned to one or 
other of the "client" kings whom it was at that time found 
convenient to uphold near the eastern frontier of the empire. 
Throughout Nero's reign, and till 74, it belonged to Antiochus of 
Commagene 1 . United in 74 to Cilicia Campestris, it shared the 
fortunes of the more civilised district till the time of Diocletian. 
Two similar wild but smaller districts within the limits of eastern 
Cilicia had a similar history. Mount Amanus was apparently 
committed to the king of Commagene at the same time as Cilicia 
Trachea, and was included in Vespasian's settlement of 74. Olbe, 
entrusted in like manner to the king of Pontus from a yet earlier 
time, made the fourth constituent part of the reunited province 
in the same year*. 

It follows that till at least the year 74, with the possible 
exception of a short interval about 57, no part of Cilicia, so far as 
we know, belonged in the apostolic age to any Roman province but 
Syria 8 , such districts as were not subject to the legate of Syria 
having been outside the empire; and that after 74, or possibly 
a later date, the whole of Cilicia was an independent Roman 
province. The political connexion of Cilicia with Syria under the 
early emperors gives special force to the association of the two 
names in the Epistle to the Galatians and in the Acts 4 . " Then I 

lished at the time of union might con- question : if the informant knew St 

tinue to be celebrated after separation Paul to be from Cilicia, it would have 

had taken place. been pedantic for him to name " Syria." 

1 See Kuhn ii. p. 15*1".; Marquardt But irapxda (-la), when not employed 

p. 386. technically to represent praefectura, 

■ See Kuhn I.e. ; Marquardt p. 385 f. appears in popular usage to have 

* No inference on this point can considerable latitude of application, 

safely be drawn from the terms of Thus in xxv. 1 it stands for Festus's 

the question asked by Felix about St procuratorship; just as Josephus gives 

Paul (Acts xxiii. 34), iwepwHpas At the title frapxot to Festus and at 

rotas iwapxtlas ivrl* kuI Trv$6fx€i>os 8n least two other procurators of Judea 

dwb KiXixlas. Even if it were necessary (A.J. xix. 9. 7; xx. 8. 1 1 ; B. J. vi. 5. 3), 

to take iwapxela here as a "province" though habitually he uses the correct 

in the strictest sense, there is no terms, Mrpowot, hrirpoirij, HnrpoTcfa 

reason why the answer should not (see Krebs, 06*. tn#.T. «Jo#. p. 357 f.). 

have been more precise than the 4 Gal.i.«i, *recra{\0oi'cfera*X{/uara 
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came/' says St Paul, " into the regions of Syria and Oilicia \" The 
circumstantial account in Acts ix. 30; xi. 25 renders it morally 
certain that St Paul went straight to Tarsus. But this visit to 
Cilicia, whatever may have been its length, and howsoever it may 
have been interrupted, was followed by a year of important work at 
Antioch (xi. 25 f.), the primary capital of the whole province of 
Syria, including both Oilicia and (till after A.D. 66) Judea. 
St Paul therefore, describing in a summary manner the regions 
in which he had spent a considerable time, at a distance from 
Jerusalem and the earlier apostles, naturally places first the central 
portion of the province, and then the less important district of 
it to which he himself belonged by birth, and in which he 
had apparently laboured independently until he was invited to 
Antioch. So again, when the infant church of Antioch deputed 
Paul and Barnabas to visit Jerusalem on account of the question 
which had arisen about circumcision, the answer of the church 
of Jerusalem is addressed " to the brethren in Antioch and Syria 
and Oilicia 8 ," that is, to the capital and to the two northern 
districts of the province which looked to it as their capital. Once 
more, after the separation from Barnabas, St Paul with Silas " goes 
through Syria and Oilicia, confirming the churches 8 "; and the 

•rift Svpfcuirai [rip] KiXiie&w. The second about," as in Plat. Menex. 242 e] tA 

ttjs is omitted by ti* and at least three /tar' aiirbv K\lfiaTa...iKKa\€i<j6ai ; vii. 

cursives (17, 47, 120), two of them 32. 28, rots Karh, UaXawrlyrjp KXl/xcwt, 

good, as also by Chrysostom once Sia$i$pd<TKovra. 

(quoting a second time he retains * Acts xv. 23, rocs *rar& rV 'AjtkS- 

tt)i) ; and it may perhaps be spurious. x"**' *<** ^vplav teal KiXiKiav dfteX^ocs • 

If so, the two names become drawn The colligative force of the single 

still closer together. initial article is the more to be recog- 

1 The phrase r& kXI/mtcl is assuredly nised because 'Arr<6xeta has no article 

meant to have a comprehensive sense, in the twelve other places in which it 

as also in the other places where occurs in the Acts. 
St Paul uses it, Bom. xv. 23 (&» rotj * A&tBTV. 41, dv/ipxerofeiiivEvpiavKal 

kKlpMat ro&rois, probably Achaia and [iiiv]Ki\udair iTurrqplfav T&t itacXijirlas. 

Macedonia : cf. v. 26) and 2 Cor. xi. Again there is doubt about the second 

10 (o&..Jw rocs K\L/jLa<ri rijs'Axalaszz" in t/jp 9 which is omitted by KACE, as 

no region of Achaia": cf. i. 1 i* $\y well as the inferior MSS., though sup- 

r% * Axalq) : it seems with St Paul to ported by BD and 36, a good our- 

replace r& fxiprj. So also Eus. H. E, sive. 
vi. 27, u>$ rvrk flip airrbv &fi<f>l ["all 

H. II 
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manner in which this portion of the journey is spoken of l suggests 
that the two districts had some closer bond of association than the 
accident that both had to be traversed before Lycaonia could be 
reached from Antioch by land. 

Two other small maritime districts remain to be accounted for, 
Pamphylia and Lycia. In A.D. 43 the Lycians, hitherto allowed to 
remain independent, were brought into subjection by Claudius and 
joined to Pamphylia*. Whether Pamphylia, or rather the part of it 
retained by the Romans*, had hitherto since b.c. 36 been in- 
dependently governed 4 , or appended to a more important province, 
which would probably be Syria 5 , is immaterial for our purpose. 
Now at all events a province was formed called Lycia, including 
both Lycia proper and the whole of Pamphylia. The names of two 
legates of "Lycia" are recorded 6 , the first for about the years a.d. 
54 — 56, and the other apparently for the immediately following 
years. The new arrangement cannot however have lasted long, for 
we find Galba (a.d. 68) entrusting the government of Galatia and 
Pamphylia to the same legate 7 . This arrangement was probably 



1 The statement quoted in the last 
note is immediately followed by *artfr- 
TTjffcv Si Kcd els A£ppi)¥ xal els Abrrpa*. 
As Karavrdu elsewhere in the Acts 
(eight times) always retains its proper 
sense, "arrive," "attain," it can 
hardly be devoid of a similar force 
here. Taken in conjunction with xcd 
(which cannot naturally here mean 
"both"), it marks the entrance into a 
distinctly different region from that 
which was formed by Syria and 
Cilicia together. 

' Dion Cassius lx. 17, Uov\6<rar6 
re teal is t6p rrjs Ilafi<f>v\Las v6fu>p M- 
ypa\ff&. Gf. Suet. Claud. 25. In Dion's 
peculiar use p6pot is, I think, shown 
by the accompanying language (xxxvi. 
33 ; xlii. 45 ; li. n ; Hi. 26 ; and here) 
to be not so much a territorial as a 
political term, meaning " jurisdiction" 
(distinctive law), and so practically 
" community" ; it has probably nothing 



to do with the nomes (usually accented 
vofxoL) of Egypt or Persia. 

1 Certain portions had been made 
over to Amyntas of Galatia in b.c. 64 
(Dion Cass. xlix. 32) : in b.c. 25 Augustus 
restored them to the "jurisdiction" to 
which they properly belonged (id. liii. 
26, t<£ IdUfi v6im# dv€$60r}). 

4 Mommsen, R'&m. Gesch. v. pp. 298, 
309; of. Res Gestae D. Aug. p. 165 
n. 1. 

5 Euhn ii. pp. 151, 179; Marquardt 
PP* 375 n - 5» 417 n. * The evidence 
is as yet indecisive. 

6 Eprius Maroellus, accused of op- 
pression by the Lyeians at Borne a.d. 
57 (Tae. Ann. xiii. 33), and Licinius 
Mucianus, on the date of whose Ly- 
oian legateship see Borghesi, (Euvres 
iv. 349 f. See also Zumpt, Com. 
Epigr. ii. pp. 147 ff. ; Marquardt p. 

375. 

7 Tae. Hist. ii. 9, "Galatiam ae 
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due to an unrecorded restoration of Lycia proper to independence, 
and the smallness of the remaining territory of the province. Lycia 
again became Roman under Vespasian \ who once more combined 
the two districts into a province under the name Lycia [et] Pom- 
phylia. This settlement remained unchanged for some sixty years ; 
and, as regards the territorial arrangement, till the time of 
Diocletian. 

It follows that at the beginning of Nero's reign the two 
districts together formed a Roman province entitled Lycia ; that in 
the latter years of his reign either the same arrangement continued, 
or Pamphylia was governed with Galatia and Lycia was independent 
of Roman rule; and that in and after Domitian's reign the two 
districts again constituted a Roman province, but under a title 
which included both names 8 . 

This sketch will supply materials for considering the question 
how to interpret the absence of the three southern names, Cilicia, 
Pamphylia, Lycia, from the list in the Epistle. During the whole 



Pamphyliam provincias Calpurnio 
Asprenati regendas Galbapermiserat." 
Unfortunately the language need does 
not decide whether this arrangement 
was introduced by Galba or adopted 
from Nero. 

1 It occurs in a list of regions which 
Vespasian "libertate adempta...in pro- 
vinciarum formam redegit" (Suet. 
Vesp. 8). The previous independence 
of Lyoia here implied is confirmed by 
Pamphyliam in the quotation in the 
last note: Lycia had given its name 
to the province when it included both 
regions. The precise date is unknown. 
The date for Cilicia Trachea, one of the 
regions in the list, is a.d. 74 (see above, 
p. 1 59 n. 3) : but Clinton, F. JR. i. p. 6*, 
points out the preoariousness of assum- 
ing that all the regions named by 
Suetonius became Boman in the same 
year. Sohoene's text of Jerome's 
Chronicle likewise places at a.d. 74 a 
sentence founded on the words of 



Suetonius: but one of his MSS. places 
it at 73, the first year of the second 
Olympiad of the reign, and two others 
(i. App. 1. col. 153) at the head of the 
Olympiad itself, which may well re- 
present Jerome's intention; for it may 
be doubted whether he found a year 
recorded, and the first Olympiad of 
the reign was already overfull. Mar- 
quardt (p. 376) does not notice the 
variations of Jerome's text. 

■ The three dates here referred to 
have been chosen as approximations 
to the only times to which the com- 
position of the Epistle has been 
assigned on any tangible grounds: 
they severally represent the views that 
the author was St Peter writing before 
St Paul (so Weiss), that the author 
was St Peter writing after St Paul, 
and that the author was an unknown 
Christian writing during Domitian's 
persecution or not very long after it. 
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of St Peter's later life, a short tame about A.D. 57 possibly excepted, 
Gilicia belonged to Syria, and would not naturally be associated in 
men's minds with the provinces to the north and north-west. On 
the hypothesis of a later origin for the Epistle this reason for the 
absence of Cilicia from the list is less decisive, but still sufficient : 
the association with Syria would doubtless more or less continue \ 
The omission of Lycia proper is in any case unimportant, for there 
is no evidence that it contained Christian converts till a much later 
time*. In Pamphylia on the other hand, a yet smaller region, St 
Paul and St Barnabas unquestionably preached. On their way 
from Cyprus to the Pisidian Antioch and Lycaonia, on their " first " 
missionary journey, they crossed Pamphylia, waving a halt at 
Perge 1 ; and on their return they lingered there again, Perge being 
specially named as a place where they " spake the word" 4 . If the 
Epistle was written in the latter years of Nero's reign, and if the 
arrangement by which Lycia was set free from Roman rule and 
Pamphylia placed under the same government as Galatia had al- 
ready come into force, no further reason for their absence from the 
list need be sought: the list we have seen to be a list of Roman 
provinces, and nothing would be more natural than that Pamphylia 
should be thought of as an insignificant margin of Pisidia, if the 
authority of the legate of Galatia extended over both. If on the 
other hand this arrangement was first introduced by Galba, or if 
the Epistle belongs to either the first or the third of the times here 

1 The same of course may be said (Blumner, Die gewerbliehe Thitiigkeit 

as to the short possible interruption der Vdlher det klasritchen Alterthumt 

of the earlier political subordination p. 34). 
to Syria. * Aotsxiii. 13 f. 

* Patara(xxi.i)andMyrrha(xxvii.5; 4 Acts xiv. 24 f., Ste\$6rr€t rijp Ut- 

also a Western interpolation in xxi. 1), <ri&lar tf\$ar tfc rV Uafuf>v\ia¥ t iced 

are named in the Acts only as ports \akfaarra h ntpyy rbw \6yov ko.t4~ 

for changing ship. The letter in 1 Mace. favor k.t.X., not SteXlforet ity Uuridlav 

xv. 23 sufficiently attests the residence nal-rip Uaf*$v\ta*...KaTipri<ra¥. Attalia 

of Jews in Lycia either (if it be genuine) is also named, but only as the port 

about the middle of the second cen- from which they embarked for Syria, 

tury b.c. or (if it be spurious) about Pamphylia occurs as a resort of Jews 

half a century later. There is appa- in the letter in 1 Mace. xv. 33 (see 

rently no other trace of their presence above, n. 2) and in Philo, Leg. ad 

there. Its trade was unimportant Gat. 36 : see also Acts ii. 10. 
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taken into account 1 , the exclusion of at least Pamphylia from the 
list needs to be explained. 

A simple and adequate explanation is easily found. The country 
which we call "Asia Minor 2 " had for the ancients a much less 
distinct individuality than it now conventionally enjoys. To a 
scientific geographer, describing the configuration of land in the 
midst of water, it was simply a great " chersonese " or peninsula 
without a name 3 ; and from this point of view the Gulf of Issus 
was almost of necessity the starting point of the " isthmus " which 
divided it from the countries to the east 4 ; so that even Cilicia 
would be included. In common usage however regard was had to 
natural features of greater practical moment. Herodotus speaks 
merely of " those who dwelt within the river Halys 5 ." In the days 
of the Greek kingdoms and under the early Roman empire we find 



1 See above, p. 163 n. 2. 

8 It is well known that the name 
does not occur before Orosius (Hist. i. 
2. 26) a.d. 417, "Asia regio vel, ut 
proprie dicam, Asia minor." Perhaps 
it was suggested by Ptolemy's i) fxeydXrj 
'Atria (arg. praef. libris v. vi.), which 
meant the continent as distinguished 
from the single Roman province (^ I6l<as 
KaKovfxivrj 'A<rfa, v. 2. 1). Orosius's Asia 
minor excludes Cappadocia, as does 
also Strabo's "chersonese" (xii. 1. 3, 
P* 534)* the eastern limit of which was 
fixed by the "isthmus" (see n. 3). It 
is worth notice that Strabo once speaks 
of the whole " chersonese " within 
the isthmus as called Asia (ii. 5. 24, p. 
126, teal fy Kod Kakwftev 'Afflav ravrrjw 
Idlcos koX dfjuovtifuat rg $\y). Another 
name, Lower Asia, occurs in Appian 
(De Bell. Civ. ii. 89, teal 6<ra SX\a 
Mvt\ t^p fieydXrjp x E PP^ v '"i <rov oUowri, ical 
Ka\ov<rw airrk hi 6r6fxan *A<rfar rty 
k&tu) ; the enumeration of these nations 
inhabiting "the great chersonese" in 
his Preface (c. 2) includes the Pam- 
phylians and the Lycians, but neither 
the Oilicians (Ztfpwv ixb/upoi, just 
above) nor the Cappadocians {fxipos 



y Apfxevluv, also just above). 

s Strabo ii. 5. 24, p. 126; xi. 1. 7, 
p. 492 (rijp xeppbvyvw-'W ifoui 6 
Siclpyup 1<t6 fibs Hjp re Hoptik^p koX rip 
KOuriav dd\a<xaay); xii. 1. 3, p. 534; 
xiv. 3. i, p. 664; besides occasional 
allusions. For Appian see above, n. 2. 

4 Strabo often speaks of this 
"isthmus," apparently after Erato- 
sthenes and Hipparchus, observing 
that some placed its northern extre- 
mity at Sinope, others more correctly 
at Amisus; see especially, besides the 
passages just cited, ii. 1. 3, p. 68; 5, 
p. 69; 10, p. 70; xi. 11. 7, p. 519; xiv. 
5. 24, p. 678 ; also Ps.-Scymnus, Perie- 
gesis 922-932. It so happens that 
Issus and Amisus, approximately the 
nearest point of the Euxine coast, 
hardly differ in longitude. Herodotus 
(iv. 38), to whom Asia Minor was not a 
"chersonese" with an isthmus but an 
d/cr7j, with equal fitness makes his dtcHj 
begin at Phasis, that is, not much less 
to the E. of Amisus than Amisus is 
to the E. of the Bosporus. 

5 i. 28. Strabo (xii. 1. 3, p. 534) 
cites Herodotus for this term, and 
occasionally uses it himself. 
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in use the descriptive designation "Asia within the Taurus V' sug- 
gested by the great mountain barrier on the south-east. Any more 
or less level tracts that might occur between Taurus and the sea, 
together with the southern slopes and spurs of the mountain range 
itself, would thus be reckoned as part of "Asia without the Taurus," 
that is, of the southern Asia to which Syria and Arabia belonged 8 . 
Accordingly Strabo always speaks of Pamphylia as well as of Cilicia 
as " without the Taurus 8 ." About Lycia his language wavers: 
at first he more or less distinctly places it " within the Taurus 4 "; 



1 Strabo ii. 5. 31, p. 1*9, t6 i*kv Tp6s 
rdf Apterous vevcvKds rrft -fpreipov fUpot 
KaKownv orEWrjvci hrrbs tov Tatfpoi/, to 
te wpdt fic<rriPplai> irros ; xii. 1. 3, p. 534, 
oL&l wuv [contrast Herodotus] tV ivrbt 
toG Tatipov Ka\oQ<nr 'Afflw, bfAutytj/xun rj 
6X9 iprtlpfp Ta&rqv 'Aelav Tpwrayopctow- 
rcs: cf. xi. 1. 2, p. 490; 12. 1, p. 530. 
This designation occurs first, I believe, 
in Polybius (iii. 3. 4 f. ; iv. 2. 6; 48. 3, 7, 
ioff.; xxi. 11. 8 ; xxii. 7. 7), and nearly 
always in the form [??] M rdfa tov 
Tavpov ft 'Aala being prefixed only 
In xxi 14. 3), and therefore in Livy 
(xxxvii. 35. 10; 45. 14; 55.5; xxxviii. 
8. 8 [Polybius defective]; 38. 4 [ditto]) 
the form is cis Taurum montem (with 
or without Asia). So also Appian, De 
Rebus Syr. 29, 38, and Dion Cass. lxxi. 
23 (to, ivrds rod TauOpov) for the reign of 
M. Aurelius. Sometimes the Halys 
reappears with the Taurus as forming 
the boundary : so Strabo vi. 4. 2, p. 
287 (rip 'AffLas ol ivrds "AXvos teal rod 
Tofyoi/) ; xvii. 3. 25, p. 840 ; Appian, De 
Bello Mith. 62 {i&\d<rcwTcs B* avr6v 
[Antiochus], j?ai rbv "A\w Kal Tavpor 
airrtp eifACPot rrfi dpxys &po* t Sylla being 
the speaker). 

2 The evidence given above suffi- 
ciently attests the importance which 
general usage assigned to the Taurus 
as a boundary. In the scientific geo- 
graphy of the Greeks the Taurus holds 
a still more imposing place, forming 
the central and dominant portion of 



the physical line which was supposed 
to divide the habitable world from E. 
toW. (Strabo ii. 1. 1, p. 68; 31, p. 84; 
33. P-86; 5. 14, p. 118; 5. 31, p. 119; 
xi. 1. 9, p. 490; 12. 1 ff., p. 520 ff.: cf. 
Diod. Sic. xviii. 5 ; Pliny H.N. v. § 97 ff.) 
This peculiar function of the Taurus 
appears to have been taught under 
one form or another by Dioaearchus 
(Agathemerus i. 5, in C. Muller, Geog. 
Graeei Minores ii. p. 472), Eratos- 
thenes, and Hipparchus, as well as 
Strabo. See Bunbury , Hist, of A ncient 
Geography i. pp. 627 ff., 641 ; ii. pp. 
4, 276 f. ; who (i. p. 629) happily calls 
the Taurus the "fundamental parallel 
of latitude" for Eratosthenes. 

1 ii* 5* 3*, p. 130, Kal Sfyxu Kal KDuk€s 
ol re AXXot Kal ol Tpaxciwrai \ey6fievoi, 
reXevrcuoi 81 [sc. tup 4kt6s tov Tatipov] 
UdfMpvXot: of. § 31, p. 129; xi. 8. 1, p. 
510 etc. So also Diod. Sic. xviii. 6, 4k 
de dartpov /Upovt [sc. on the S. of the 
Taurus]... 2 vpla, 1^ &vu> KaKovpuhri jcai 
ai ffvvex&t Ta&rv irapadaKdmoi KiXucfa 
Kal JIa/x<py\la Kal if koLXtj Hvpla tcad' ijr 
i) Qoivltcri wepiciXfiirrai. Polybius xxii. 
27. 11 (misread or misunderstood by 
Livy xxxviii. 39. 17) mentions a dis- 
pute between Eumenes and ambassa- 
dors of Antiochus whether Pamphylia 
was on this or that side of the Taurus. 

4 ii. 5- 3*» P- 1»9 : *• **. 8. i» P. 5*°- 
So also Polyb. xxii. 7. 7 (=Livy xxxvii. 
55. 5); Diod. Sic. xviii. 5 (^ Hurife*^ 
kuI raimyj ixofUwyi Avxta). 
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afterwards 1 he describes "the littoral without the Taurus" as 
"occupied by Lycians and Pamphylians and Cilicians"; and again 9 , 
on finally leaving Europe and Asia Minor, he identifies " the remain- 
ing countries of Asia" with "the countries without the Taurus 
except Cilicia and Pamphylia and Lycia": but the inconsistency is 
explained by intervening remarks* to the effect that the range of 
Taurus does in fact extend westward, though at a lower elevation 
and with much complexity of form, even to the promontory opposite 
Rhodes ; and that a mountain ridge of Taurus shuts off the whole 
of Lycia from the district to the north. It would accordingly be 
only natural that, when Lycia and Pamphylia were united as one 
province, the entire province should be regarded as "without the 
Taurus." Hence the provincial names in the list in the Epistle 
make a complete whole ; and the addition of Cilicia, Pamphylia, or 
probably even Lycia, except in case of temporary political connexion 
with a province north of the Taurus, would have been as likely to 
introduce an incongruity as to give greater completeness. The list 
as it stands may to all appearance be truly said to include the 
whole of Roman Asia Minor, if we may apply the later name to 
the corresponding but not identical territory marked out by the 
limits best known to the first or second century. 

The order of names in the list has long attracted attention, 
being supposed by many to supply an argument in favour of 
Babylon as against Rome, as the place where the Epistle was 
written. Starting from the fact that Rome is in the west, Babylon 
in the east, it is easy to elicit evidence from the order of names, 
provided that no account is taken of any other geographical fact 
relating to the two cities. The first name is that of Pontus, which 
lies to the east, and the last names are those of Asia and Bithynia, 
the westernmost of all the regions named. This collocation, so far 
as it has force at all, is obviously adverse to the claims of Rome. 
But similar geographical considerations are no less adverse to the 

1 xiv. 1. 1, p. 63a : of. 3. i, p. 664. 3. 8, p. 666 : cf. i. 2. jo, p. 21 (r& &Kp* 
• xv. 1. 1, p. 685. rod Tatipov rA, w€pl r^w AvkIo*). 

xiv. *. 1, p. 651; 
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claims of Babylon. Babylon lies to the south as well as to the east 
of Asia Minor, and the northernmost region of Asia Minor is 
Pontus. The next two names in the list add to the incongruity : 
the order Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia is an exact inversion of the 
order which would present itself to a writer looking mentally 
towards Asia Minor from Babylon 1 . The appeal to geography 
therefore in this elementary form, that is, the appeal to mere 
position on the map, condemns Rome and Babylon alike : in other 
words, the arrangement of the list must be either accidental or 
dependent on some different principle. 

An absolutely fortuitous collocation, such as would be produced 
by shaking up the names in a bag and drawing them out at random, 
may be dismissed at once as impossible: in the absence of a 
principle consciously followed, the arrangement would obey un- 
conscious promptings of association, and in such a matter association 
itself would be mainly the product of antecedent arrangements of 
some intelligible kind. Now it is at once obvious that a writer not 
following an order determined by some special intention would be in 
the highest degree unlikely to set down the province of Asia where 
it stands in the Epistle, neither first nor last. Whether from an 
external or a purely Christian point of view, Asia would under such 
conditions assuredly demand a more dignified place, alike in its own 
name and in that of Ephesus. A second difficulty arising out of 
the position of Pontus and of Bithynia in the list will come before 
us presently in another shape. There is therefore a presumption 
that the very peculiar order of the list must have been dictated by 
some definite motive or occasion. 

What this occasion must have been, as regards its essential 
point, has been divined by Ewald 8 . For some reason or other the 

1 So far as Cappadocia is concerned, ? f. " Wahrscheinlich ging, nach der 
this remark needs no comment. The i, i gewahlten reihenfolge der 5 lander 
interposition of Galatia is less obvious; zu urtheilen, die nachate schiffsge- 
but it holds good for the first century, legenheit mit welcher dies sohreiben 
and indeed to a certain extent for the befdrdert werden sollte, an eine haf en- 
second century, as will be seen pre- stadt in Pontos: yon dort sollte es 
gently. dann weiter verbreitet werden, und so 

9 Sieben Sendtchreiben det N.B. pp. sohliesst sich 1, 1 an Pontos rich tig 
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Epistle itself was to enter Asia Minor by a seaport of Pontus, and 
thence to make a circuit till it reached the neighbourhood of the 
Euxine once more. Nor can there be much doubt what the reason 
was. Silvanus, "the faithful brother," "through whom" the Epistle 
was written 1 , was charged, we may naturally infer, with the duty 
of conveying it to its several destinations. We cannot tell why he 
proposed to land in Pontus. For all we know it may have been his 
native land, or he may on other private grounds have had occasion 
to go there, for his own affairs or those of others. Such an imme- 
diate cause of his voyage would be quite compatible with his under- 
taking a long subsequent journey to visit the principal congregations 
of Asia Minor, for the sake of placing in their hands the circular 
epistle from St Peter, and of cheering them under their trials by 
his own presence as a representative of the apostle. 

This explanation of the order of the list is remarkably confirmed 
by a circumstance which has strangely escaped attention. Pontus 
and Bithynia stand at opposite ends of the list, although they 
together formed but a single province, the title of which combined 
both names ; and a separation of the two names in an enumeration 
of provinces would have been highly improbable, unless it were 
actually prescribed by some adequate external cause 2 ; while an 

nach siidwest Galatia, doch dann holt This suggestion fails to explain how 

die reihe Eappadokien im osten und the Epistle, after being landed, was to 

Asia im westen nach, am wieder mit be made to travel round by a virtually 

dem nordliohen kiistenlande Bithynia indicated route till it came baok to a 

westlich von Pontos zu schliessen." region adjoining the region from which 

Footnote : "waredagegen das schreiben it started, 
nach der ganz grundlosen meinung * 1 Pet. v. 12, 

neuerer von dem wirklichen Babel im * The only instance of such a sepa- 

tiefen siidosten in bewegung gesetzt, ration which I have been able to find 

so mu8ste die reihenfolge der 1,1 is apparently due to a stonecutter's 

genannten 5 lander eine ganz andere negligence. An inscription at Ancyra 

seyn, mit Eappadokien anheben u.s.w." (CIL iii. 249 = Wilmanns 1190= Le 

As Ewald (pp. 3, 73) refused to see in Bas-Waddington 1794) to oneL. Didius 

v. 13 any evidence that Silvanus was a Marinus describes him inter alia as 

personal envoy and the bearer of the proc • fam • glad • per • asiam • bithtn • 

Epistle, he naturally had recourse to galat • cappadoo • ltciam • pamphtl • 

the vague suggestion that a ship going oilio • cyprym • pontvm • paflag. The 

to Pontus happened to afford the regions over which the proouratorship 

earliest opportunity for transmission, of the imperial school of gladiators 
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associated journey beginning with the one region and ending with 
the other would exactly fulfil this condition. 

What then was the port by which Silvanus was to enter Asia 
Minor with the Epistle? In order to answer this question we 
must trace the chief variations of territorial arrangement in the 
regions bordering on the Euxine to the east of Bithynia during the 
time with which we are concerned. This is the more necessary, 
because the "Pontus" of the early Empire, as it appears in most 
books and maps, is a pure anachronism. 

The Bithynian kingdom became a Roman province in B.C. 75 or 
74 by bequest of Nicomedes III. This province received a small 
but important augmentation by conquest in B.c. 65, when the retreat 
of Mithradates left the greater part of the kingdom of Pontus in the 
hands of Pompey and his army. It was thought prudent to make 
over the regions east of the Halys, and also the inland part of 
Paphlagonia, to various friendly local chieftains. But the maritime 
part of Paphlagonia was annexed to the Roman dominions, and 
under the name Pontus was added as a second department to the 
recently formed province of Bithynia. In the designations of 
Roman provinces it is always to this Paphlagonian littoral, slightly 
lengthened to the east, or else to a part of it, that the name Pontus 
exclusively belongs. 

Other portions of the old kingdom of Pontus did indeed even- 
tually carry the name incorporated in their designations : but these 
were not provincial designations, and the districts themselves had 
nothing to do with the province " Pontus and Bithynia." The first 
of these districts consisted of a short piece of seacoast in and about 
the delta of the Iris, immediately to the east of the provincial 
Pontus, together with a great extent of country in the interior to 

extended are in geographical order, so southern series ; they were probably 

that Pontus and "Paphlagonia" (the omitted in their proper place by aoci- 

adjoining district inland, seep. 171) can dent, and inserted as a postscript 

hardly have been intended to stand to the list when the stonecutter dis- 

after Cyprns at the end, while all the covered the omission. The monument 

other names are in natural sequence was erected by a financial procurator 

from W. to E. in a northern and a bithyniae • ponti • paitjlg. 
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the south and south-west, with two important inland towns, Amaeia 
and Oomana. In B.C. 7 it was annexed to the Empire under the 
name Pontus Galaticus, being joined to the province of Galatia, 
not to provincial Pontus : in the same year inland Paphlagonia, 
that is the whole tract to the south of provincial Pontus, was 
likewise annexed to the Empire and joined to Galatia under the 
name Paphlagonia. Meanwhile all the remaining or eastern part 
of ancient Pontus was left outside the Empire as a vassal kingdom 
under Polemon and his family till a.d. 63, when Nero took posses- 
sion of it, and made it an additional district of Galatia under the 
name Pontus Polemoniacus : its most important towns were Tra- 
pezus (Trebisond) on the coast and Neocaesarea in the interior. 
The reason why these two districts were joined to Galatia rather 
than to Cappadocia, which had been annexed and formed into a 
province in a.d. 17, was doubtless that Cappadocia was for military 
purposes dependent on the legate of Syria. Frontier troubles 
however induced Vespasian in or about a.d. 70 to provide Cappa- 
docia with legions of its own, and to place it under a consular 
legate instead of a procurator. Either at this time or soon after- 
wards it became the custom to entrust to the same legate the 
government of both Galatia and Cappadocia; and this practice 
lasted, though not without at least one interruption, till about the 
end of the century, or perhaps later. Early in the second century 
the two provinces were again separated ; and a rearrangement was 
made, probably at the same time, by which Pontus Polemoniacus 
and Pontus Galaticus were- transferred to Cappadocia from Galatia, 
which, as will presently appear, received some compensation on the 
seacoast to the west. 

This sketch will suffice to show the relations of the tract of 
country familiarly associated with the name "Pontus" to the 
Roman provinces of Asia Minor, at the three principal dates to 
which the Epistle has been referred. At the beginning of Nero's 
reign Pontus Galaticus formed part of the province of Galatia; 
while the region to the east was not yet Roman soil. In the latter 
years of Nero's reign, from 63 onwards, both regions were alike 
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within the Empire, and alike included in Galatia* At some early 
year of the second century, perhaps not later than the third sup- 
posed date of the Epistle, they were shifted to Cappadocia, another 
province named in the list. Throughout they are treated as ap- 
pendages to more important regions. It may be added that they 
contain no towns that can be named with the towns of provincial 
Pontus as likely places to contain Christian communities even as 
late as Trajan's reign, still less as likely ports for Silvanus to 
land at. 

We must now return to the province "Pontus and Bithynia." 
Its eastern department called "Pontus," as constituted in b.c. 65, 
extended from Heraclea inclusive on the west to the Halys on the 
east. A generation later, apparently in B.C. 33, it was lengthened 
to the east, or rather south-east, to include the important town of 
Amisus. No further change of boundaries, so far as is known, took 
place for about a century and a half. At some time between Pliny's 
administration in a.d. 111-113 and a.d. 150 or 160, probably in 
•connexion with the transfer of Pontus Galaticus and Polemoniacus 
to Cappadocia, about three quarters of the Paphlagonian littoral, 
including such towns as Amisus, Sinope, and Abonoteichus, were 
taken from "Pontus" and added to Galatia. The remaining 
or western fourth, extending from a point a little eastward of 
Amastris to Heraclea, continued to form with Bithynia the province 
"Bithynia and Pontus." This arrangement appears to have 
subsisted till late in the fourth century. 

Provincial Pontus had an importance altogether disproportionate 
to its area. It consisted virtually of a chain of Greek towns along 
the coast, the most considerable of which were Heraclea, Amastris, 
Abonoteichus, Sinope, and Amisus. Some of them, Sinope above 
-all, had taken a leading part in the commercial enterprise which 
had been vigorously carried on in the Euxine from very early 
times ; and their names are of frequent occurrence in the confused 
history of the centuries immediately preceding the Roman oc- 
cupation. 

After successfully resisting the designs of Mithradates IV. in 
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b.c. 220 1 , Sinope was taken by his son Phamaces I. in 183 s , and 
thus became a valuable accession to the Pontic kingdom. The next 
king, Mithradates V. or Euergetes, was assassinated there about 
120 8 . Apparently he had made. Sinope the royal residence 4 ; for 
his son, Mithradates VI. or Eupator, the best known of the name, 
was born and bred in it, and himself " treated it with special 
honour, and esteemed it a metropolis of the kingdom 5 ." Amisus, 
which stood next to Sinope in importance, received from him a 
similar distinction. He adorned it with temples, and built an ad-, 
ditional royal quarter, named after himself Eupatoria*. Heraclea, 
after a long and energetic independence, during which it had more 
than once been the ally of Rome 7 , came into his power by treachery, 
apparently in 73 s . The two or three following years saw all three 
cities besieged and at length taken by the Romans. They all 
suffered severely, notwithstanding the efforts of Lucullus to spare 
Sinope and Amisus: Heraclea found in Cotta a less merciful 
conqueror. But prosperity soon returned. Sinope* doubtless 
shared in the benefits of the restorative policy by which Pompey 
strove to heal the devastations of the war. When Mithradates 
died in 63 at Panticapaeum in his Bosporene kingdom and his son 
Phamaces sent the body to Pompey, he received it at Amisus and 



1 Polyb. iv. 56. See Clinton F. H. 
iii. p. 4*5. 

9 Strabo xii. 3. 11, p. 545, compared 
with Polyb. xxiv. 10 (=Liv. xL *. 6). 
See Clinton I.e. 

1 Strabo x. 4. 10, p. 477. On the year 
see Banbury in Diet. O. R. Biog. ii. 
p. 1096 a ; Clinton F. H. iii. p. 4*6. 

4 If indeed it had not already re- 
ceived thisdistinction under Phamaces. 
Thus much is probably implied in the 
statement that Mithradates Eupator 
was buried "at Sinope in the royal 
tombs" (Appian, De Bella Mithr. 113), 
though the plural is not quite decisive. 

5 Strabo xii. 3. 1 1 (prrrp&roKtv re rijt 
pcurtXclas i>Tr{\ap€p). If genuine, M- 
\afkv here can hardly mean anything 
but "esteemed." Murena was advised 



(in 83) to strike at Sinope as the royal 
residence, on the ground that if it were 
taken he would easily get possession 
of the rest of the kingdom (Memnon 
36 in C. Muller, Fr. Hist. Or. iii. 

P. 544)- 

6 Strabo xii. 3. 14, p. 547 ; Appian, 
De BeUo Mithr. 78 (Efararoptai'.../3a<r<- 
XeMt ifreiTo) ; Cicero, Pro teg. Man. 8, 
"Sinopen atque Amisum, quibus in 
oppidis erant domioilia regis, omnibus 
rebus ornata atque referta." 

7 Euhn ii. p. 140. 

8 So Bunbury in Diet. G. R. Biog. 
ii. p. 834 n. The chronology of this 
part of the Mithradatio War is very 
confused. 

8 Streuber, Sinope (Basel 1855) P* 
99. 
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gave it a stately funeral at Sinope 1 . In 47 Sinope was captured by 
Pharnaces in the attempt to recover the Pontic kingdom : but his 
defeat by Julias Caesar was soon followed by its cession to Rome ; 
and after two years Caesar made it a Roman colony 9 . Strabo, 
writing under Tiberius in a.d. 18 or 19*, dwells much on the ad- 
vantages which nature and art had conferred upon it, its two 
harbours, its dockyards and "marvellous' 1 equipment for the 
fisheries, its excellent walls, and its adornment with gymnasium, 
agora, and porticoes 4 . About a century later we find Pliny corre- 
sponding with Trajan about supplying it with an aqueduct sixteen 
miles long 8 . To all appearance it continued under the Empire to 
be the greatest emporium for the vast trade of the Euxine. Though 
much of the commerce with farther Asia which had once flowed 
through Sinope was now diverted into other courses, the loss must 
have been far more than compensated by the increased commercial 
needs and activities of the Empire. 

Amisus must likewise have been a place of considerable wealth 
and importance, if we may judge from some incidents connected 
with its long siege by Lucullus about B.C. 73. His soldiers com- 
plained at one time that he did not press the siege with greater 
vigour, so that they might have the sacking of so " prosperous and 
rich a city 6 ." When at last it was taken by stratagem, and the 
governor set it on fire before seeking refuge in flight, and the torches 
of the Roman plunderers caused fresh conflagrations, Lucullus ex- 
claimed with tears that many times that day he had counted Sylla 
happy for his success in saving Athens, while he was now himself 
condemned by a cruel fate to bear the reputation of a Mummius 7 . 
A city that could thus be named with Athens and Corinth by 

1 Appian,£« BeUo Mith. 113 ; Pint. * See Banbury, Hist. ofAne. Geog, 
Pomp. 42. ii. pp. 272 ff. 

2 Such legends as Colonia Julia * zii. 3. 11. 

Felix occur on its coins. Compare 5 Plin. Epp. Traj. 90 (according to 

an inscription in Hamilton, Ana Minor the order of the ed. princeps, as re- 

App. no. 59-662. See also Strenber, stored by Keil). 
Sinope pp. 100-104 ; Marquardt pp. 6 Pint. Luc. 14. 

n6n. 1, 357; Mommsen, Rdm. Gesch. 7 Pint. Luc. 19. 
(ed. 7) iii. p. 555. 
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Lucullus must have been of no common dignity. The conqueror 
did his best to repair the ravages of his army, restoring most of the 
rained buildings, welcoming back the fugitive inhabitants 1 , inviting 
other Greeks to settle in the city, and attaching to it a considerable 
territory 8 . He likewise bestowed on it the privileges of a "free 
city 8 ," doubtless regarding this as the most effectual mode of 
securing its fidelity to Rome. During the next forty years it 
underwent various changes of fortune, succumbing to the rule of 
several local potentates 4 , and twice restored to liberty, by Julius 
Caesar 6 and by Antony 6 or Augustus 7 . But the Empire brought 
lasting peace, and by Strata's time 8 Amisus had recovered 
prosperity. The reality of the freedom enjoyed by the city is 
curiously illustrated in the younger Pliny's correspondence. When 
a petition on behalf of its benefit clubs was forwarded by him to 
Trajan, the emperor acknowledged the binding force of the terms of 
alliance, notwithstanding his jealous hostility to associations in 
general 9 . 

A third town requiring consideration is Heraclea, in earlier 



i Among the inhabitants taken 
prisoners was Tyrannion the gram- 
marian, who was honourably treated 
(Plat. ib. ; Suidas g.v.). Another ac- 
complished man of letters who was a 
native of Amisus was Hypsicrates, 
several times quoted by Strabo and 
others : his fragments are to be fonnd 
in C. Miiller, Fr. Hut. Or. iii. pp. 

493 f - 

» Pint. ib. ; Appian, De Bello Mith. 
83 ; Memnon 45. 

8 Such seems to be the meaning of 
Appian ib. (a&rfoofiop -?i<pUi t^v t6\u>) : 
he attributes to Lucullus a desire to 
imitate Alexander, who was said to 
have restored Amisus to liberty and 
democracy, apparently on the ground 
that it had onee received a colony 
from Athens. Plutarch ib. refers to 
the connexion with Athens, but is 
silent on the bestowal of liberty by 
Lucullus; so is also Memnon ib. (at 



least in Photius's abridgement), who 
merely says olKetfcrepov ixpW<>. 

4 See the brief enumeration in 
Strabo xii. 3. 14, p. 547. 

6 Dion Cass. xlii. 48 ; Strabo I.e. 

9 So Marquardt p. 350 (referring 
to Eckhel D. N. V. ii. p. 349) on the 
ground that the era of the city proves 
its liberation to have preceded the 
battle of Actium. 

7 So Kuhn ii. p. 20, following 
Strata's (I.e.) definite statement, eTr 
ij\€v6ep&$ti ir&kiv /ttcrA r& 'A actio* A {rrb 
Kaicapos rod ZejSeurroO. 

8 Strabo I.e. 

9 Plin. Epp. Traj. 92. Pliny's letter 
begins, "Amisenorum oivitas libera et 
foederata beneficio indulgentiae tuae 
legibus suis utitur." On eivitatet 
foederatae see Kuhn ii. pp. 14-33; 
Mommsen, Bfim. Oesch. (ed. 7) ii. pp. 
381 f. 
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centuries a place of great importance, ruling over a large tract of 
country. little is known of its condition under the Empire : one 
writer however calls it "a very great city 1 "; and its harbour* 
secured for it a large share in the extensive trade in cured fish 
which had sprung up on the shores of the Euxine*. Three other 
seaports, lying between Heraclea and Sinope, are specially named 
with Heraclea in connexion with this trade 4 , Tium, Abonoteichus, 
and Amastris, the last-named being a handsome and well-built 
town 5 with two harbours 9 , and " metropolis " of Pontus 7 . 

Any one of these six towns may possibly have been the gate 
through which Silvanus was expected to enter Asia Minor : but, if 
a choice is to be made, there can be little doubt that Sinope stands 
out before the rest. It was probably the most important in all 
respects, certainly in commercial activity 8 . Its merchant vessels 
carried not only fish and various vegetable products of the rich 
slopes bordering on the Euxine, but iron, Sinopic earth, and not 
least timber for shipbuilding; and ships were built in its own 
docks 9 . As a Roman colony it would naturally have a specially 
free intercourse with Roma 

Jews from Pontus are included in the enumeration of those 
who were present at Jerusalem at the first Christian Pentecost 10 . 
With this exception nothing is certainly known of them except 
as regards two men, bearing the same name. They are the Aquila 
of the New Testament, "a Jew, a man of Pontus by birth u ," to 

1 Marcianus, Epit. Peripli 8 (in C. * See Blttmner, Die gewerbliche 

Muller, Geogr. Gr. Min. i. p. 569). The ThUtigkeit d. Vdlker d. kUu$. Alter- 

date of Marcianus himself is uncertain, thums p. 42; Marquardt, Privatleben 

the limits being the second and the der Rdmer p. 421. 

sixth centuries : Menippus, the geo- * Aelian, Be Nat. Animal, xv. 5. 

grapher, whose work he abridged, was a 6 Plin. Epp. Traj. 98. 

contemporary of Strabo. L. Sohmitz 6 Strabo xii. 3. 10, p. 544* 

in the Diet. Geogr. L p. 1049 gathers 7 "At least from the time of Trajan'* 

that Heraclea under the Empire "re- (Marquardt, R&m. Staatsverwaltung L 

mained a town of no importance" p. 355 f.). 

because the elder Pliny (JET. N. vi. § 4) * See Blumner p. 41 ff. 

calls it an oppidum ; but the usage of • Polyaenus, Strateg. vii. 21. 2: of. 

Pliny does not bear out the inference. Diog. Laert. vi. 20. 

9 Strabo xii. 3. 6, p. 542 ; Arrian, 10 Acts ii. 9. 

Peripl. P. Eva. 13. u Acts xviii. 2. 
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whom we must return presently; and Aquila the translator, a 
proselyte who lived in Hadrian's reign and in some accounts appears 
as the emperor's kinsman, likewise called a man of Pontus, and 
by one writer 1 said to come from Sinope. The presence of Jewish 
colonies in this region may also be reasonably inferred from the 
manner in which the epistle of Agrippa, as quoted by Philo 9 , 
describes them as sent forth even "to the remote Pamphylia, Cilicia, 
the chief parts of Asia as far as Bithynia and as the recesses of 
the Pontus." Although " the Pontus" of the last phrase is doubtless 
not a region of land but the Euxine, and its " recesses " must be the 
eastern end of the Euxine, with the Cimmerian Bosporus and 
other inlets and bays on its northern side 8 , it is most unlikely that 
the intervening seaports would have no Jewish population 4 , even if 



1 Epiph. Be Mens, et Pond. 14, p. 
170D. He likewise (17, p. 172 d) 
describes Theodotion as "a man of 
Pontus, of the succession of Marcion, 
the heresiareh of Sinope" who em- 
braced Judaism. Irenaus (iii. 21, p. 
115 ed. Mass.) makes him an Ephesian 
proselyte. 

2 Leg. ad Gai. 36. 

8 T)^iBFiied^AndeT*B(Dar8tellungen 
aus der Sittengesch. Boms iii. p. 611) 
and Schiirer's (Gesch. des Jiid. Volkes 
ii p. 499) interpretation of tup tov 
U6vtov iavxwv, sufficiently justified by 
the Greek inscription (CIG 2 114 66) at 
Panticapaeum (Kertch) and the famous 
Jewish gravestones of the Crimea. 
Bat indeed the phrase is in itself in- 
appropriate to Pontus; and its true 
sense can be established from other 
passages; as Strabo i. 2. 10, p. 21, 
Jason's expedition iv r£ /tvxy tov 
U6vtov; 3. a, p. 47, Atoacovpiada rijy 
h r(j5 tov U6ptov fJivxv (&t the N.E. 
corner) ; Dionys. Orb. deter. 688, rap 
Sh fivx&y n6proto...K6\xoi vaterdovci 
(and his commentator Eustathius re- 
peatedly, e.g. t$ rod TL6vrov pvx$ jf™< 
rod Edgefc'ou) ; Val. Max. iv. 6, ext. 3, 
quid latebras Pontiei sinus serutor ? : of . 

H. 



Memnon 54, 5i& tQv ttXoIojv £<f>evyov els 
ra i&cSrepa rod TLbvrov. 

4 On the other hand there is no real 
evidence for the supposed identity of 
the enigmatic 2afHj/a/jLy of 1 Mace. xv. 
23 with Samsun, the name of a place 
i£ miles from Amisus, still represented 
by a Turkish castle (Hamilton, Asia 
Minor i. pp. 289 ft.). A Samson in this 
region is mentioned by Arab writers 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, as cited by J. D. Michaelis. It 
may be added that the name appears 
twice in Greek (Za/t^cuv, in G. Acro- 
polita, p. 14 [Migne P. G. cxl. 997]; 
Ephraemius, Caesares, Be Theodoro 
Lascari 7518) in reference to a some- 
what earlier time, the first years of the 
empire of Trebisond, about a.d. 1204- 
1214: with these two exceptions it is 
absent from the Byzantine historians, 
if the Bonn indices may be trusted. 
Finlay however (Hist, of Greece [ed. 
1877], iv. pp. 322 f.) describes Samsun 
as a fortified emporium built by the 
Turks, having commercial relations 
with the Greek town of Amisus. Fall- 
merayer indeed (Gesch. d. Kaiserthwms 
v. Trapezunt p. 57) seems to imply 
that it had existed previously to 

12 
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" Bithynia " was not meant to include, as often, the whole doable 
province. 

To Pontas probably belongs the most important notice of early 
Christianity which comes to as from an external source. Those of 
Pliny's letters to Trajan which are concerned with the local affairs 
of Pontus, as distinguished from Bithynia, stand near together 
towards the end of the correspondence 1 ; and among them stands 
the letter consulting the emperor about the treatment of the 
" many n Christians " of every age, every rank, and both sexes," not 
in "the towns only bat in the villages and the country/ 1 through 
whom the temples had come to be " well-nigh deserted, 1 ' and " the 
sacred rites" to be "long suspended." No certain determination 
of the locality seems however to be possible. A letter referring to 
Sinope*, and apparently written there, is followed by a letter 
referring to Amisus 8 ; and this in its turn, after the interposition of 
a letter on a private matter, is followed by the long letter on the 
Christians. Then comes a letter apparently written at Amastris 4 . 
Among the remaining eleven letters the only one in which a local 
reference can be recognised is about an application made to Pliny, 
apparently a little time before 6 , by a public official of Amisus. 



the Turkish occupation, the earliest 
possible date of which must be the 
latter part of the eleventh century: 
but, even if this were established, the 
total silence of Greek geographers and 
other writers would suggest that 
Samson was at least of late origin. 
Moreover in the list in i Maccabees 
all other names of places are in the 
accusative with els; while all names 
of men, personal or geographical 
(Ziraprutrcus), are like Sop^apg in the 
dative. Doubtless therefore the older 
critics. (Grotdus excepted, who [Op. i. 
p. 760] preferred the [Clementine] 
Latin reading Lampsaco, for which 
however the better MSS. have Sam- 
$amae) were right in their assumption 
that the true nominative was 2a/i- 
fdfirjs, which seems to be the perhaps 



corrupted name of a Spartan (of. xii. 
a-? 3; xiv. ao-23): the want of other 
authority is of little moment, for few 
names are recorded out of the Spartan 
history of this period, the second 
century b.c. 
[Codd. KV have 2a/*^d/*tf 5 God. A has 

1 For the evidence which shows the 
order of letters in this book to be 
chronological, see Mommsen's essay 
Zur Leberugetchichte des jiingeren 
Pliniut in Hermes, in. pp. 53-59. 

8 See above, p. 174. 

8 See above, p. 175. 

4 See above, p. 176. 

5 Ep. no. The usual perfects and 
presents of Pliny's preambles are here 
replaced by a series of imperfects. 
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This order of the letters suggests that Pliny traversed the Pontic 
department of his province from West to East 1 , and that his letter 
about the Christians was written either from Amisus, at its eastern 
extremity, or from Amastris, almost at its western extremity, or 
from some intermediate point of his return journey to Bithynia, 
Sinope being by far the most probable of such intermediate 
stations 3 . 

The next glimpse which we obtain of Christianity in Pontus 
is distinctly connected with Sinope. It was the birthplace of 
Marcion*, whose father was a bishop 4 . The harbour and commerce 
of Sinope supplied him with the wealth which enabled him in his 
youth to make an offering of 200,000 sesterces to the Roman 
church 5 , for he was by occupation a ship-owner and ship-master 6 . 



1 Mommsen, ib. 9 p. 58, points out in 
Ep. 67 an indication that Pliny was 
about to leave Bithynia for Pontus 
("quod ipse proficisoebar in diversam 
provinciae partem, ita officii necessitate 
exigente") ; and in Epp. 85, 86 farther 
indications that he had just crossed 
the frontier, having had interviews 
with a commissioner employed in 
Paphlagonia (Ep. 27) and then with 
an official of Pontns. He had been 
shortly before at Juliopolis in the S.E. 
of Bithynia (Ep. 77), and he probably 
struck the coast at Tium, a little W. 
of Amastris. 

9 Mommsen, p. 59, suggests that its 
immediate reference was probably to 
Amisus or neighbouring localities: but 
it seems to me that the arrangement 
of the letters is equally favourable to 
all the three alternatives mentioned in 
the text. It is not even certain that 
Pliny reached Amisus, for the language 
of Ep. 92 would be equally natural if 
the libellus of the Amisenes were sent 
to him at Sinope. On the other hand, 
the application reported in Ep. no, 
which seems to have been for some 
reason delayed (see above, p. 1 78 n. 5), is 
likely to have been made on the spot ; 
and Pliny's progress was hardly likely 



to stop short of so important a place as 
Amisus. Kenan (Origines v. pp. 475 f .) , 
accepting Mommsen's suggestion with- 
out his guarded language, thinks it 
probable that Amastris was the scene 
of the last incidents that had moved 
Pliny to write; stating categorically 
that Amastris "was from the second 
century the centre of Christianity in 
Pontus." The only evidence given is 
the epistle of Dionysius of Corinth 
described below (p. 180), together with 
a reference to the Synecdemns of 
Hierooles (p. 696, ed. Wesseling), which 
describes only arrangements three or 
four centuries later, and which more- 
over places not Amastris but Gangra 
at the head of the eparchy : the turning 
of a leaf reveals and explains the 
mistake. 

* Epiph. i. 302 b ; Philast. 45. 

4 Epiph. Lc. ; Ps.-Tert., Adv. Omnes 
Haereses 6 (ii. p. 762 ed. Oehler). 
It is now recognised that these writers 
and Philaster have the lost Syntagma 
of Hippolytus as a common source. 

6 Tert. Adv. Mare. iv. 4 ; De praesc. 
30. 

6 He is repeatedly called nauelerus 
by Tertullian, a term apparently 
borrowed from the unknown Greek 
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One more notice meets us in the latter part of the second 
century 1 . Among the letters which Eusebius describes as addressed 
by Dionysius of Corinth to foreign churches was one which he sent 
"to the church sojourning at Amastris, together with the [churches] 
in Pontus," partly on marriage and continence, partly on the duty 
of receiving back penitents after lapse and misconduct or even 
heresy*. It was written at the request of two persons who were 
named : the bishop was not one of them, and his name, Palmas, 
was mentioned only incidentally. These circumstances are suf- 
ficient to explain the prominence given to Amastris. The letter 
was a reply to an appeal from individual Amastrians, though 
Diooysius seized the opportunity to signify his opinion to the 
neighbouring churches, in which similar questions of discipline were 
doubtless agitated*. 

These scanty testimonies respecting Jews or Christians in 
Pontus at an early time 4 contain nothing at variance with the 



authority whom Tertullian followed, 
for it is unknown in Latin till a later 
time except in Plautus and the 
comedian Csecilius, who doubtless 
borrowed it in like manner from the 
Greek comedies which they adapted. 
That Tertullian understood the term 
in its true sense is shown by his 
identifying it with navicularius, the 
proper Latin equivalent, and con- 
trasting it with the occupation of the 
first apostles (Adv. Marc. iv. 9) : his 
referenoe to a collegium naviculariorum 
is amply illustrated by inscriptions 
(see the indices to Orelli-Henzen, 
iii. p. 174, Wilmanns, Exempla Inset. 
Lot. ii. p. 635). When Bhodon (in Eus. 
H. E. v. 13. 3) calls Marcion a "sailor" 
(vatirqs), he is evidently speaking 
loosely, perhaps not without a touch 
of malioe. 

1 Alexander, the prophet of Abono- 
teichos, half-way between Sinope and 
Amastris, is said by Luoian (Alex. 25 : 
. of. 38) to have declared that " Pontus 
was filled with atheists and Christians, 
who had the audacity to utter the 



worst calumnies about him." Little 
stress however can be laid on a saying 
intended to evoke popular animosity 
against his Epicurean critics. 

* Eus. H. E. iv. 23. 6. 

* It follows that we should not be 
justified in drawing any conclusions 
about the relative importance of the 
Amastrian church. It was not singled 
out by Dionysius, and its bishop was 
not responsible for the local applica- 
tion which came to Dionysius. 

4 No fresh element would be added 
by taking into account the slight and 
nowise characteristic notices of Pontic 
towns which occur in some legendary 
narratives of the preaching of St 
Andrew and St Peter; on which see 
Lipsins, Die apokr. Apostelgeschichten 
i- PP- 557 *M 570-588, 604 ff., 610 ff. 
The two most important as yet known 
are by Epiphanius Monachus (Gent, 
ix. : Epiphanii Monachi...edita et ine- 
dita, ed. Dressel, pp. 45 ff.) and by an 
anonymous encomiast (Cent. viii. or 
later [Lipsius,p. 574] : not yet printed 
except a few extracts). It may here- 
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presumptions suggested by what is independently known respecting 
the towns of provincial Pontus and their inhabitants. Any one of 
several seaports might without any improbability be the place where 
Silvanus proposed to land ; while the name of Sinope is that which 
offers itself most readily if we wish to think of one rather than 
another. 

It may reasonably be assumed that the charge from St Peter 
was not the sole occasion of Silvanus's voyage to Asia Minor: 
otherwise the choice of port would be hard to explain. The precise 
nature of the purpose which took him into the Euxine cannot be 
known: but indications of personal relations with which it may 
naturally have been connected are not wanting in the apostolic 
writings. The Aquila of the New Testament 1 , a Jew before his 
conversion to the Gospel, was by birth a native of Pontus. Rome 
however apparently became his second home. When St Luke 
describes him circumstantially as "having recently come from 
Italy " at the time when he was first found by St Paul at Corinth, 
and proceeds to give the reason, namely, "that Claudius had decreed 
that all the Jews should depart from Pome 8 ," we may be sure that 
he meant to mark him as having become in a strict sense a Jew of 
Rome. If Aquila had been a mere visitor at Rome, a writer so 
little given to superfluous detail as St Luke would not have wasted 



after be found that Lipsius is right in 572, 579 : the narrative in Epiphanius 

deriving the whole story from lost is defective here) to have ordained 

"Gnostic" (I should prefer to say, bishop of Amastris and the Palmas 

Encratetdc) Acts, probably dating from bishop of Amastris mentioned in 

the second or third century : as regards Dionysius's letter (Ens. H. E. iv. 23. 

much of the legendary history of the 6). It is doubtless conceivable that 

apostles his arguments are unanswer- a piece of local knowledge from early 

able. But the Pontic part of the times is preserved here : but it is more 

story, as at present known, shows natural to suppose that the author of 

none of the signs of such an origin ; the narrative, or of this incident in it, 

and at all events it has been manipu- had read Eusebius. 

lated too freely and probably too often 1 [On Aquila and Prisca (Priscilla) 

to afford evidence for our purpose, see Hort's Prolegomena to St Paul's 

Lipsius has apparently not noticed Epistles to the Romans and the Ephe- 

the coincidence of name between the sians, pp. 9 ff.] 

Palmas whom St Andrew is said by s Acts xviii. 2. 
the encomiast (as cited by him pp. 
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words in accounting for his being at one place of sojourning rather 
than another. On the other hand, on the probable supposition that 
many of his readers were already well acquainted with Aquila's 
name, there were good reasons why his early settlement at Rome 
should interest them. Having once left Rome, Aquila and his wife 
apparently remained some years in the East. At all events they 
spent a year and a half at Corinth, during which time St Paul 
worked with Aquila at his handicraft 1 ; they accompanied St Paul to 
Ephesus* ; they were left by him there on his departure for Jeru- 
salem ; and they were either still there or again there between two 
and three years later, when he wrote the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians*. About a year afterwards however we find them again 
at Rome 4 ; for assuredly to Rome, not to Ephesus, the last chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans is addressed no less than the rest of 
the Epistle*. In the Second Epistle to Timothy they are found once 
more at Ephesus 6 ; but the manner in which they are saluted contains 
nothing at variance with the supposition that they were paying a 
temporary visit to a city where they must have left many friends. 

This latest reference then does not interpose any difficulty in 
the way of supposing not merely that Aquila and his wife returned 
to Rome after their long stay in the East, but that Rome became 
once more their habitual home. If they were settled residents in 
the great city when they were driven forth by Claudius's decree, it 
was natural that they should return when the danger had blown 
over ; not necessarily at the first moment of security, but when the 
private circumstances of their calling and the needs of the churches 
left them free to return. Nay, private and still more public con- 
siderations of these kinds might well suffice to lead them to choose 
Rome as their place of future habitual residence, even if they had 
made it no more than a halting-place before. Enough is recorded 
of their relations with St Paul to show how welcome to him would 

1 Acts xviii. 3, ii. printed in Bp. Lightfoot's Biblical 

2 Acts xviii. 1 8. Essays (pp. 324 ff.); also Hort's Pro- 
9 1 Cor. zvi. 19. legomena to St Paul's Epistles to the 
4 Rom. zvi. 3. Romans and the Ephesians, pp. 51 ff.] 
6 [See Hort's article in the Journal 6 2 Tim. iv. 19. 

of Philology, vol. iii. p. 51 ff.; re- 
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be their presence in the great capital and their influence in the 
church which interested him so warmly, but which he had hitherto 
been unable to visit 1 . 

In the long list of his salutations to Christians at Rome the 
names of Prisca and Aquila stand first, with accessory language 
from which their position in the Roman church can to a certain 
extent be safely inferred. Not merely were they " fellow-workers " 
of St Paul ; not merely had they risked their lives for his ; but " all 
the churches of the Gentiles " gave them thanks as he did, evidently 
for similar acts of devotion ; and they had a congregation in their 
house. The thanks thus emphatically conveyed must have been 
earned by services in which all the churches of the Gentiles had 
some special interest ; and this is just what could be rightly said of 
services rendered to the church of the central city of the Empire, 
the mother and queen of "the Nations"*. It is easy to imagine 
how many perils the little Christian community might escape 
through the devotedness of leading members having social influence 
in the city, and how often such devotedness could not be exercised 
without the gravest personal risks. The position of Aquila and 
Prisca in the Roman church is further marked by the fact that 
there was a congregation in their house, no similar statement being 
made as to any other of the many persons saluted in the following 
verses ; they had in like manner had a congregation in their house 
at Ephesus 8 . 

The inland route intended to be taken by Silvanus can within 

moderate limits be conjectured with tolerable certainty. Of the 

vast province of Galatia the part to be visited between Pontus and 

Cappadocia could be only Galatia proper, the Galatia of St Paul's 

1 Rom. i. 10; xv. *2 ff. was not after his manner or in his 
9 The gratitude of the Gentile spirit. On the contrary, having given 
churches is here commonly assumed utterance to his personal gratitude, he 
to be claimed by St Paul for the self- hastens to merge it in the universal 
devotion of Aquila and Prisca in the gratitude ; for the one spirit of self- 
preservation of himself as the apostle devotion had been manifested in various 
of the Gentiles. St Paul could magnify acts. 

his office on due occasion and he had * 1 Cor. zvi. 19. Elsewhere in the 

a true sense of his unique work for N.T. this language is used only of 

the Gentile cause : but surely to make Philemon at Colossae (Philem. a) and 

a claim like this, in terms like these, of Nympha at Laodioea (Col. iv. 15). 
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Epistles 1 . Ancyra its capital would be a convenient centre for 
communication with the other Galatian congregations ; and it would 
be reached without difficulty from any of the Pontic seaports by 
one or other of the routes which traversed the Paphlagonian hills. 
From Ancyra more than one road would lead to the Cappadocian 
Caesarea, either directly, or through Tavium, another mercantile 
town of Galatia proper*. Jews in Cappadocia are mentioned several 
times in rabbinical literature (oomp. Acts ii. 9) ; and it is morally cer- 
tain that Caesarea would be their chief place of resort: it was almost 
the only town of any magnitude in Cappadocia*, and it was the great 
emporium for the products of the interior of eastern Asia Minor. 
The proximity of Lycaonia on the 8.W. and Galatia proper on the 
N.W. would ensure the speedy formation of a Christian community 
in such a place. Having once reached Caesarea, Silvanus would find 
himself on the great road which ran westward to Ephesus through 
Apamea 4 (Celaenae). Reentering the province of Galatia he would 
pass through the midst of the Lyoaonian and Phrygian churches, 
and so reach Provincial "Asia" and the shores of the Aegean. 
He would then only have to pass northward through a region known 
to contain many Christians till at length he reached Bithynia, and 
either took ship at some Bithynian port or reembarked where he had 
landed; and so the circuit would be complete. In thus following 
by natural and simple routes the order el provinces which stands in 
the first sentence of the Epistle, Silvanus would be brought into 
contact with every considerable district north of the Taurus in which 
there is reason to suppose that Christian communities would be 
found. 

1 Gal. i. 2 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 1 ; see above need to deviate from the most direct 

p. 158 n. 5. route between any of #*e Pontic sea- 

9 The importance of Ancyra would ports and Caesarea. The deviation 

naturally justify the slight divergence would be greatest if the port were 

to the West which would be requi I Amisui. 

in order to visit it. But if Silvanus * Tyana was evidently of less im- 

were satisfied to communicate with portanoe. It lay too far to the south 

the Western churches of Galatia to oome naturally into Silvanns's 

through the medium of Tavium, a course. 

local emporium (ifnrbfuov twv to6to 9 * This Apamea appears in Cic. pro 

Strabo zii. 5. a, p. 567) and a meeting Flacco a8 as a plaoe inhabited by 

place of several roads, he would not Jews. 
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98, 102, 103, 108, 109, 114, 115, "8* 
119, 122, 131, 136, 139, 144; of. 158 n., 
161 n. 

Redemption, 78 f., 79 f. 

Resurrection of Christ, 34, 84 

Romans, Epistle to the, i. 1 ff., 18; vii. 
32 ff-> 133; viii. 28, 18; ix — xi., 14, 
"3; ix - 33» M6, 121; xii. iff., 100, 
nof.; xiii. 1 — 6, 139, 141 ff.; xvi. 
3 f., 183; reminiscences of, in 1 Peter, 
5, 44, 64, 68, 74, 100, no, 116, 121, 
122, 123, 129, 130, 133, 139, 141, 142 

fravTHTuds, 22 n. 

ffifta, compared with TUryos, 93, 96 f . 

Sacrifices, Spiritual, inf. 
Septuagint, Text of the, 93 f., 104, 107, 
116 f., 117, 121, 123, 124, 127, 130, 

154*. 
Servant of Jehovah, The, 84 
Silvanus, 6, 17, 169 s., 181-184 
Sinope, 17, 172 ff., 176, 178, 179 
Social duties, 138ft. 
Sprinkling with blood in O.T., 23 



Stone, Metaphor of the, 104 ff., 117 
Suffering, 25, 38, 41, 46, 51, 54; of 

Messiah, 57; see also Xpurrds 
Syria and Cilioia, 159 ff. 

n^P, 127 

Xafiif/dfiv (1 Maoo. xv. 23), 177 n. 

<rapKuc&*> 133 

<rdtf, 94, 133; ireuro <rd/>£, 95 

SIamw, 151 f. 

(TKdvSaXov, 121 

firopd, 91 

<rrpare«JoM04, 133 

Zu/ue<£r, 152 

awxwtarlfo/uat, 68 

vvrripla, 38, 48, 103 

Taurus, "Asia within (without) the 

Taurus/ 1 166 and n. 
Testing, Metaphor of, 43 
Theodotion, 177 n. 
Thessalonians, Second Epistle to the, 

reminiscence of, in 1 Peter, 21 
Tium, 176 

Trinity, The Holy, 17 f. 
Tyana, 184 n. 
9fto 9 75. 132, 154 f- 
rlffra, 67 
WXoj, 47 
Tl6r\iu, 1 16, 123 
Tt/ti^, 44, 117 f. 
rlfuos f 76, 107 f. 
rls, compared with rotof, 51 
t6 SiXyjfia rod Beov, 143 
$v<rla, 112 

vxa.KO'f), 22, 68, 87 f. 
ir*€p4xw> 141 
vTrdtcpwis, 98 
{nror&aao/MU, 139 

fripalvta, 95 
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